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any book, map, chart, picture, 
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apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
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museum or collection is guilty 
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Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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from Australia 


SHREVE & CO. 


» SAN FRANCISCO’S JEWELER SINCE 1852 


POST & GRANT, SAN FRANCISCO (415) 421-2600 
STANFORD SHOPPING CENTER, PALO ALTO (650) 327-2211 
(800) 5-SHREVE 


http://www.shreve.com/ 
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invest in 
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will endure. 
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Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $1 
can be credited at time of purchase 
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CHARLOTTE 
Design Studio 

SORRISTOWN 

Kitchen Interiors 

RED BANK 

@ Kitchen Gallery 


ga, Ontari 


KY 
502) 292-0645 
MA 
781) 237-5973 
MI 
(248) 645-0410 
MI 
616) 348-6906 
MI 
616) 933-4044 
MO 
314) 965-5700 
NC 
704) 541-1189 
NJ 
(973) 829-7112 
NJ 
732) 747-8880 





HUNTINGTON 

Euro Concepts, Ltd 

NEW YORK 

Euro Concepts, Lid 

MT. KISCO 

Empire Kitchens 
PHILADELPHIA 

Joanne Hudson Associates 
DALLAS 

Redstone Kitchens & Baths 


SAN ANTONIO 
Palmer Todd, Inc 


WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) 


Design Solutions, Inc. 
SEATTLE 


Kitchen & Bath Works NW 


MADISON 


Kitchens of Distinction, Inc 


NY 
(516) 493-0983 
NY 
(212) 688-9300 
NY 
(914) 242-9011 
PA 
(215) 568-5501 
™ 
(214) 368-5151 
™ 
(210) 341-3396 
VA 
(703) 834-6121 
WA 
(206) 443-2271 
wi 
(608) 271-1313 


CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc. (604) 681-5994 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens (416) 481-510) 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre (416) 922-6620 
OTTAWA ON 
Modular Kitchens (613) 241-7899 
MONTREAL PQ 
Multiform Kitchens (514) 483-1800 
INTERNATIONAL 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cocinas + Disenio (809) 530-5663 
PUERTO RICO 
Cocinas + Disefio (787) 721-5555 


ada l4T 1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 


FA-SO-NA-BLEHRH 


PaviaNice 1G: > Saint Tropez Brussels Zurich Madrid Lisbon HongKong Tokyo Mexico City Panama City 


New York (men’s only) 212.319.0111 Beverly Hills 370.247. 7 Costa Mesa 714.966.1140 
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SCOTTSDALE, AZ 85% 
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“THE PIECE ON TRAMP ART STANDS OUT AS ONE OF 
THE VERY FEW CREDIBLE SOURCES ON IT.” 


As a frequent visitor to Cibolo Creek 
Ranch (“Hotels: Deep in the Heart of 
Texas,” June 1999), I compliment pho- 
tographer Robert Reck on displaying 
the shadows that drape the nineteenth- 
century forts. There is no way, however, 
his camera could have captured the 
wind rustling through the cottonwoods 
and the water murmuring down the ace- 
quias—the sounds that characterize the 
magic of a west Texas night. 

LriGu S. CurRY 

New York, NEw YORK 


Thank you for your June article on 
tramp art (Antiques). I was very pleased 
to see the photograph of my model 
building by Stanislas Pichette. What 
gives me the most pleasure is that an au- 
thor finally got the story right! Tramp 
art has suffered from years of writers 
spinning myths and misinformation. 
John A. Cuadrado took the time, did the 
research and had the interest and pas- 
sion to do a story that conveys the facts 
rather than fiction. The piece stands as 
one of the very few credible sources of 
information on tramp art. 

JOHN SHOLL 

Norwoop, New York 


As an author and a dealer of tramp 
art, I have been studying this form of 
folk art for years. Articles about tramp 
art have been written with a variety of 
erroneous assumptions, including the 
myth that hobos or tramps were the 
sole makers of these wonderful artifacts. 
Your article is the most factual, insight- 
ful and entertaining piece written on 
this subject. John A. Cuadrado was able 
to catch the spirit of the artists, their 
inspirations and the beauty they trans- 
ferred to their carvings. 

CLIFFORD A. WALLACH 

New York, New York 


I was delighted to discover that there is 
a living tribute to the Shakers (“AD 
‘Travels: The Shaker Experience Pre- 
served in Kentucky,” June). The peace 





and simplicity of their lives emanates 
from+the article and the accompanying 
photographs. 

SARAH JANE KEYSER 

PRANGINS, SWITZERLAND 


I have always enjoyed receiving your 
periodical, but your June issue was some- 
what under par. I think we’ve all seen 
enough folk art clutter. 

MicHaEL HARTMAN 

New York, NEw YORK 


Thank you for the wonderful article on 
the East Wind Inn at Tenants Harbor 
in Maine (Hotels). It is one of my favor- 
ite places. 

GeEorGE D. MOZER 

SuN City WEsT, ARIZONA 


Every month I am delighted by a new 
vista or a magnificent home. Keep up 
the excellent job of presenting us with 
the finest in design and architecture. 
JAMES WEBB 

ANNANDALE, VIRGINIA 


Seldom do I respond in writing to 
something I’ve read or heard, but your 
July 1999 issue generated an exception. 
Your publication is always outstanding, 
but that issue was extraordinary. My 
congratulations to you, your staff and 
the participating designers. 

Tuomas P. BLACK 

SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


What an exciting professional moment 
it was to see my project featured on the 
cover of the August 1999 issue of your 
magazine (“Modern Colonial in Mary- 
land”). Noteworthy projects are created 
by good clients, competent builders and 
remarkable staff. Hearty thanks espe- 
cially to project team members Eliza- 
beth Hourihan and Michael Callison 
for their excellent work and to the build- 
er, Gibson Construction, for showing so 
much care and attention to detail. 

Mary DouG.Las DrysDALE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


ss: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 











Ziegler Sultanabad, 16’10” x 14’°9” (513 cm x 450 cm), Western Persia, circa 1880 
Commissioned by the Anglo-Swiss firm of Ziegler @ Co. 
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Antique Rugs (18th Century to Art Deco) 
Period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation 
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Copyright © F.J. Hakimian. Any reproduction of this photograph is prohibited. 
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THE CHARLESTON COLLECTION BY BAKER FURNITURE. 
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COURTESY CARI BEAUCHAMP 





| Next month we visit Claudia Schiffer’s remarkable house on Ma- 
jorca, a private refuge that seems to gather in the natural beauty of 
the Mediterranean landscape. A natural beauty herself, the super- 
model was involved in every aspect of the interior design, which she 








KENNETH NOLAND 






worked on with her mother. “We knew exactly what we wanted,” 
she reports. “We love decorating, and we didn’t want to share the process with anyone 
else.” The November issue also features colorful fashion magnate Carlo Benetton’s 
three estancias in Argentina; a striking Manhattan apartment by the renowned archi- 
tectural firm Gwathmey Siegel; the recently revamped Royal Crescent hotel in Bath; 
jewelry designer Carolyn Tyler’s exotic retreat on Bali; and carpet maven fobn Stark’s 
New York residence, designed by Ann Downey. Meanwhile, if you’re not a subscriber, 
you won’t have received Architectural Digest Motoring with this issue. Look for it 





on newsstands. Hint: Kevin Costner and his vintage Mustang are on the cover! 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He 
is currently writing Class Act: The Life of 
Leland Hayward. 


AJ Cart BEAUCHAMP has writ- 
ten about film and filmmak- 
ers for The New York Times, 
the Los Angeles Times and 
Variety. She is the author of 
Without Lying Down: Frances 
Marion and the Powerful 
Women of Early Hollywood. 


SUSAN CHEEVER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. Her memoir Note Found 
in a Bottle was published in January by 
Simon & Schuster. 


HUNTER DrouHojowskA-PHILP, a writer 
who specializes in art and design, is working 
on a biography of Georgia O’Keeffe, to be 


published by !\nopf. 


ROLAND FLAM! 
The Last Tycoon 
writing a biograp 
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Edmond Genet. 
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Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


MYIcHaAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review and The New York Times. 


PauL GOLDBERGER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is a Pulitzer Prize— 
winning architecture critic. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


SUZANNAH LEsSarRD, a contributing editor 
to The New York Times Magazine, The New 
Yorker and Architectural Record, is the author 


in the Stanford White Family. 


Parricta McCOLL, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer based in Paris, has writ- 
ten about style for The New York Times Mag- 
azine and the International Herald Tribune. 


Micuaer PEpPlmATT is curat- 
ing an exhibition of sculpture 
by Raymond Mason, which 
will open at the Musée Mail- 
lol in Paris in February 2000. 
His biography of Francis Ba- 
con was published by Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux in 1997. 


for a City and Through the Windows of Paris, 




















MiILpreD F. SCHMERTZ, an architect and 
journalist, is a former editor-in-chief of 
Architectural Record. 


NICHOLAS SHRADY’s book Sacred Roads: Ad- 
ventures from the Pilgrimage Trail was pub- 
lished in April by HarperCollins. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor, is the author of American 
Elegy: A Family Memoir. His book Chau- 
tauqua: An American Utopia was published 
in June by Harry N. Abrams. 


ANNETTE TAPERT, the author of The Power 
of Glamour, is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer. 


JuprrH THURMAN’s most recent biography, 
Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of Colette, is being 
published by Knopf in October. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. Among his many 
books are Make-Believe Presidents, Capitalist 
Fools and Citizen Cohn. 


MicHae_ WeEssB’s latest books are New Stage 


in addition to a series of monographs on 
residential architecture. 
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ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 





t’s so unique—one of the 

last remaining places that 

weave by hand on old looms,” 
says London-based Anne Marie- 
Luis Charmat, justifying her 
frequent visits to Antico Setifi- 
cio Fiorentino in Florence, 
where she purchases upholstery 
and drapery fabrics and tapestries. 
“We can make fabric to match 
even the color of the client’s 
eyes,” says Sabine Pretsch, who 
runs Antico Setificio. “We can 
change the hues and weight on 
a single piece of fabric while it’s 
still on the loom.” All of this is 
done on machines that in some 
cases date back to the Renais- 
sance and in a brick-and-stone 
building that was erected when 
the Medici were still prominent. 

The ancient factory (right) is 

hidden behind a garden of palm 
trees and grapevines. Inside is 
heard the clacking of wooden 
looms (far right), spindles and 
warp machines—one of them 
based on a design by Leonardo 
da Vinci. Managers of big, mod- 
ern factories visit, hoping to dis- 
cover Antico Setificio’s secret, 


An 18th-century Bra- 
zilian rosewood table 
in the Baroque style, 
below, at Therien 
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but simply get confirmation of 
what they knew all along, says 
Pretsch: “When you do things 
faster, quality declines.” The 
results of slow weaving and dye- 
ing by hand are on display in 
the showroom, where Charmat 
(right) finds her favorite exotic 
fabrics, such as ermisino, a silk 
that was used in Renaissance cos- 
tumes. “And here,” says Pretsch, 
unfurling bolts of the deepest 
scarlet and blue silk across a 
table, “are the colors of Titian 
and Tintoretto.” Antico Setificio 
Fiorentino, Via L. Bartolini 4, 
50124 Florence; 39-055-213-861. 


GIANCARLO GARDIN 





GIANCARLO GARDIN 


herien & Co. in Los An- 

geles is exhibiting antique 
colonial furniture from tropical 
22. “Tropical colonial pieces are 
an emerging trend,” says West 
Indian furniture expert Michael 
Connors, who has contributed a 
chapter to Therien’s illustrated 
catalogue that will accompany 





TROPICAL DISCOVERY 


islands from Oct. 1 through Oct. 


the display of antiques from 
Ceylon west to the Caribbean. 
“The pieces demonstrate the 
cross-cultural influences on fur- 
niture and the contribution of 
the colonial powers to style,” 
says Therien co-owner Robert 
Garcia. Therien & Co., 716 N. 
La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90069; 310/657-4615. 
continued on page 36 
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KIM SARGENT 


BARON'S SALE 


\ N Je’ve sold everything from 
the stained-glass ceiling 


in Maxwell’s Plum in New York 
to the guitar with which Elvis 
Presley began his career,” says 
Paul Brown of Red Baron’s in 
Atlanta. A recent find: a chande- 
lier (below) from the Hotel 
Claridge in Paris. Red Baron’s 
next auction is on Oct. 23 and 24. 
Red Baron’s, 6450 Roswell Rd., 
Atlanta, GA 30328; 404/252-3770. 


Wrench architect and fur- 
Lh niture designer René 
Herbst’s talents as a deco- 
re coled themselves in the 


n the 1930s 
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FLORIDA FANTASY 


was working on an all-white 

apartment in Palm Beach 

that looked very stark,” says 
David Purdie. “But the acces- 
sories, like bronze column lamps, 
a Dutch lacquered table and 
David Linley picture frames, add- 
ed a level of comfort and warmth 
to the cold surroundings.” Purdie 
bought those accessories from 
Lars Bolander, who has shops 
in East Hampton and in Palm 
Beach. “His Florida place has a 
European flavor,” says Purdie 
(left, at the shop), who recently 
admired contemporary metal 
palm trees from Spain (“They 
have a 1920s and ’30s feel”) and 
old Indian columns. Bolander, 
who hails from Sweden, says 
about his stock, “I usually don’t 
show anything first class. I have 
cozy things that people can live 


4 





THE APARTMENT OF RENE HERBST 


commissions, including the Aga 
Khan’s mansion. Most of those 
designs are now dispersed, but 
the entire suite of furniture 
Herbst created for his own 
apartment is on the market. 
Stéphane and Catherine de 


with.” He gravitates toward 
painted furniture and anything 
decorative, toning it down for 
Long Island and going all the 
way in Florida. “In East Hamp- 
ton the lifestyle is more casual. 
In Palm Beach, houses are grand, 
so I show more marble and more 
French pieces,” he says. Bolander | 
offers both new and old pieces, | 
mixing Empire and Regency fur- 
niture and antique French gilt 
mirrors with new chinoiserie- 
style lacquered cabinets from 
England and still lifes in hand- 
painted and lacquered frames. 
“He buys things made by con- 
temporary artists who have an 
Old World style,” says Purdie. 
“He’s a master of the decorative 
arts.” Lars Bolander, 375 S. 
County Rd., Palm Beach, FL 
33480; 561/832-5108. 


Beyrie have re-created the ar- 
chitect’s apartment in their own 
New York loft/gallery (above); 
the exhibition and sale runs Oct. 
6 through Nov. 25. Galerie de 
Beyrie, 393 W. Broadway, New 
York, NY 10012; 212/219-9565. 
continued on page 43 
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Introducing the all-new Infiniti 130. 
It’s not just a new car. 


It’s all the best thinking. 








*Estimated MSRP for 2000 130 touring m 





uh 








If you were designing a 
new luxury car, how 
would you make #t 
stand apart from the 
crowd? Would you give 


it the most powerful 


V6 engine in its class? 


Would you create the 





1own is $31,540 and 2000 130 luxury model is $29,465, excluding $525 d 


most spacious cabin in 
its class? Maybe you’d 
offer luxury touches 
and a level of ingenuity 
that you couldn’t find 
anywhere else. Surely, 
laying claim to any one 
of these achievements 
would set you apart 


from today’s crowd of 





luxury automobiles. 
Imagine how special 
you’d be if you could 
claim all of them. 
Introducing the all- 
new Infiniti’ 130: It’s 
not just a new luxury 
sedan. It’s all the best 
thinking in a $30,000* 


luxury sedan. 


Starting at $29,465." 


estination charge, taxes, title, license and options. Final MSRP to be announced at launch. Retailer sets actual price. 


We thought of everything. 


Even a quiet place to think. 








You open the driver’s 
door and the Auto 
Entry/Exit seat auto- 
matically slides back 
to ease your entrance, 
then slides back to its 
preset position. You 
reach for the Seton 
leather-wrapped 

gear selector, and it 
ergonomically falls 


into your hand. You 


drive away and road 
noise is astonishingly 
absent. You spend just 
a few moments inside 
the cabin of the new 
130, and you know an 
incredible amount of 
thought went into its 
design. From a stretched 
wheelbase that gives 
the 130 the most 
Spacious cabin in its 
class, to safety tech- 


nologies like front-seat 





Active Head Restraints 
that are uncommon in 
its class, to luxury 
touches like a custom- 
tuned Bose’ audio 
system and power rear 
sunshade that would be 
a surprise in any Class. 
Where do the bright 
ideas stop? On the new 


130, they don’t. 
























ELECTROFLUORESCENT 
INSTRUMENTATION 





POWER REAR 
SUNSHADE 






17" ALUMINUM-ALLOY 
WHEELS 





The 130t’s new 5-spoke, 17" The touch of a button elec- Extensive studies 





aluminum-alloy tronically raises a new f of the human eye 


wheels and low- power rear sunshade, keep- helped our engi- 





profile, V-rated ing direct sunlight neers develop the Bs 








tires combine to off the rear-seat 130’s new Electrofluorescent 












reduce unsprung weight passengers and Instrumentation, whose 


and improve tire contact, lowering overall soft glow makes the gauges 





enhancing grip control and cabin temperature for easy to read both in bright 


driving pleasure. greater comfort. daylight and at night. 




























227-HORSEPOWER TRACTION CONTROL 
V6 ENGINE SYSTEM 


XENON 
HEADLIGHTS 






















The engine called “the best - The new 130’s The new I30t’s High-Intensit 
V6 in America”** has gotten —— available Traction Discharge Xenon headlights 
even better. Thanks in part — ea Control System : 
a PX to friction-reducing uses advanced as traditional 
ws molybdenum coat- microprocessors to detect halogen headlights 
ings and microfin- wheelspin, then delivers and illuminate a 
ishing, the 130’s optimum power to the drive astonishing 70% more arene 
new 227-hp V6 is now the wheels for improved tire for greater visibility and 
most powerful in its class. grip and stability. enhanced safety. 
—— — 
ACTIVE HEAD 200-WATT BOSE THE TOTAL OWNERSHIP — 
EXPERIENCE 


Front and side supplemental 130 drivers enjo 


The 7-speaker Bose’ system 





es air bags and front 


| RESTRAINTS | MUSIC SYSTEM 
| 
with CD uses a new Nd 
| 


seat belt preten- | woofer whose neodymium 


sioners are joined iron boron magnet 









|< 
f by new front-seat has ten times the 
| | 

Active Head Restraints that magnetic energy 

are desigr p reduce of conventional 

whiplash injuric ertain | speakers, for richer sound and membership in the 

rear-end col and no audible distortion. Infiniti Owner's Club! 

| ‘ie ‘ 
800-582-4716/infiniti 130 | 

© 1999 Infiniti Division of Nissan North America, Inc. Bose” is a registered trademark of orporation. **©1999 Ward’s Auto World and Ward’s Engine and Vehicle Technology Update. 
tService Loan Car during Basic New Vehicle Limited Warranty at participating deale d service subject to availability. Restrictions apply. Roadside Assistance/Trip Interruption 


Benefits available during the first 4 years after initial new vehicle delivery 








STREISAND SPECTACULAR AT CHRIST 


arbra Streisand is giving 

all of it up—her Arts and 

Crafts collection, that is, 
which includes the 1902 Gustav 
Stickley sideboard for which she 
paid a staggering $362,000 in 
1988. “This is the most impor- 
tant Arts and Crafts collection to 
come on the market,” says Nancy 
McClelland, head of 20th-cen- 
tury decorative arts at Christie’s, 
which will auction it off starting 
on Nov. 29. The collection was 
in the star’s Beverly Hills resi- 
dence, which she recently sold. 


Frank Lloyd Wright 
windows at the star’s 
former residence, right 


o 
a 
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CHRIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY 




















Streisand’s Beverly 


Teco pottery, top 


if aes) 

“It’s a feeling of renewal to set 
objects free,” says Streisand, who’s 
nonetheless sad to see the side- 
board and a Mackintosh ward- 
robe go. “I don’t have a place for 
them in my new barn in Malibu, 
but I’ve kept a few pieces because 
they go with my early American 
furniture.” The 180 auction lots 
include a Frank Lloyd Wright 
console table from the Coonley 
residence and leaded-glass win- 
dows and chairs from the 1903 
Little house, Greene and Greene 
sconces, pottery and even the 
daybed on the cover of her 1989 
greatest-hits recording. Chris- 
tie’s, 20 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, NY 10020; 212/636-2000. 





Greene and Greene 
Hills living room, left; | sconces and Wright 


furniture, above 


continued on page 46 
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Craic Ponzio 


SIGNATURE FRAME COLLECTION 


CUSTOM FRAME THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 





EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS 





VINCENT THIBERT 


VINCENT THIBERT 





FAIRING WELL IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


e’re at a turning 

point going into the 

new millennium, 
and 20th-century decorative arts 
are the fastest-growing collecting 
area,” says art- and antiques-fair 
maven Brian Haughton, who, 
with his wife, Anna, is launching 
the International 20th Century 
Arts Fair on Noy. 27 at New 
York’s Seventh Regiment Armory. 
‘The Haughtons have drawn 
about 40 of the top 20th-century 





furniture and art dealers in New 
York, London and a few other 
key cities. On the art side, there 
are Michael Goedhuis’s dra- 
matic Chinese paintings and the 
vintage photography and paint- 
ings, such as Bernard Boutet de 
Monvel’s Wall Street, that Barry 
Friedman will offer along with 
midcentury ceramics and furni- 
ture. Friedman’s former wife, 
Audrey, who owns Primavera 


Gallery, is displaying Italian 


d-car: 
Is, lef 


rumu Ne 


and French furniture, including 
a Gio Ponti desk. Gansevoort 
Gallery’s stand will be occupied 
by an eclectic assortment of 
pieces by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Frank Gehry, Isamu Noguchi 
and Poul Henningsen, and His- 
torical Design is bringing sil- 
ver and ceramic vases and bowls 
and some furniture. The Inter- 
national 20th Century Arts Fair, 


Park Avenue at 67th Street, New 


fork, NY 10021; 212/642-8572. 
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IN BORDEAUX | 


nterior designer Christophe | 
de Mirambet has created an t 
unusual pastiche of antiques in | 
his Bordeaux shop, Au Singe | 
Bleu. “I like a mélange,” says | 
de Mirambet (far left), who 
works in France, Switzerland, 
England and Morocco. The 
places he’s been are reflected 
in his inventory: There’s a turn- 
of-the-century Viennese table, | 
a Napoleon III gilt-bamboo 
screen with embroidered silk 
panels, 19th-century English 
barbotine vases and a Moroccan 
brass lantern (all, left). Au Singe 
Bleu, 43 rue Bouffard, 33000 
Bordeaux; 33-5-56-44-24-83. 
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A 1929 enamel-on- 
glass vase, above, by 
Marcel Goupy 





A Poul Henningsen 
painted-brass-and- 
bronze lamp, above 


continued on page 50 





COWTAN AND TOUT 


Showroom: D&D Building, 979 Third Mecnce New York, NY 10022 (212) 753 4488 Office: 111 Eighth Avenue, Suite 930, New York, NY 10011 (212) 647 6901 


ATLANTA Travis & Company BOSTON The Martin Group CHICAGO Cowtan & Tout CLEVELAND Gregory Alonso, Inc. DALLAS/HOUSTON John Edward Hughes 
DANIA Nessen Showroom DENVER/SALT LAKE CITY Egg & Dart HONOLULU Fee-McClaran Ltd LOS ANGELES Oakmont PHILADELPHIA Croce Inc. 
PORTLAND/SEATTLE Wayne Martin Inc. SAN FRANCISCO Cowtan & Tout SCOTTSDALE Dean-Warren Ltd TORONTO Primavera Interiors 
TROY Rozmallin WASHINGTON D.C. Hines & Co 


Fabrics: Wall-Marloe; Chair-Fern. 


ew Vintages} 
...an eclectic line of casual, traditional | 


upholstery that fits easily into traditional, 7 


transitional or minimalist contemporary @ 


decor...appealing to today’s more ¥ 
casual lifestyles, at an incredible value. ¥ 


www.bernhardtfurniture.com 
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’m crazy about Charles 

Gaylord Antiques,” 

Thomas Britt says of a 
San Francisco firm he has been 
buying from for 20 years. Britt 
(right, at the shop) has found 
such items as a horseshoe- 
shaped French refectory table 
from a monastery that he used 
in a renovated winery in the 
Napa Valley (AD, 1989). “The 
table seats 24,” he explains, “and 
that’s one thing I like about the 
shop—the scale of the pieces.” 

Ray Parker Gaylord, who has 

run the business established by 
his father since 1989, character- 





LONGEVITY, LONDON 


LONDON 


LONGEVITY 
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STOLZL RUGS 


unta St6lzl entered the Bau- 

haus in 1919 and quickly 
became active in the Weaving 
Workshop, which is where the 
women worked. “She was a ma- 
gician with color,” says Stélzl’s 
daughter Monika Stadler, who 
now lives in Holland. “She got so 
carried away with drawing de- 
signs that they became artworks 
themselves.” Stdlzl also was a 
gifted weaver—she had an “al- 
most animal feeling for textiles,” 
Anni Albers, a fellow student, 
once said. Christopher Farr 
(AD at Large, Apr. 1993) has li- 
cense 1 St6lzl’s designs and pro- 


ducc seven carpets (two, left 
and e), which he is showing 
at Pucci International starting 
Noy. 11. “Her designs still look 
contemporary,” says Farr. “We 


owe her a great debt.” Pucci In- 
ternational, 44 W. 18th St., New 
York, NY 10011; 212/633-0452. 


izes what he does as “focusing 
on the extraordinary or the un- 
usual.” One example of this 
taste is a set of lined oyster bas- 
kets from Normandy that Britt 
bought for one of his clients. 
Other items include a pair of 
ten-foot-tall 17th-century 
French mirrors (“They’re gutsy 
and bold,” says Gaylord), a 
malachite mantelpiece thought 
to be made for Nicholas I and a 
set of Louis XVI chairs with 
their original paint. Charles 
Gaylord Antiques, 2151 Powell 
St., San Francisco, CA 94133; 
415/392-6085. 


SILVER PROSE 





COURTESY KEITH LIPERT GALLERY 


Ithough modern design 

took root in parts of 

Europe late in the 19th 
century, it was not until after 
the 1930s that Italy joined the 
crowd. Postwar architects and 


industrial designers such as 
Mario Botta, Carlo Scarpa, Gae 
Aulenti, Ettore Sottsass and 
Gabriele De Vecchi created a 
variety of imaginative silver tea- 
pots, vases, bowls, candelabra, 
pitchers (above, by Scarpa) and 
other household items, which 
will be shown at the Keith 
Lipert Gallery in Washington, 
D.C., from Oct. 1 to Nov. 15. 
Keith Lipert Gallery, 2922 M 
St. N.W., Washington, DC 
20007; 202/965-9736. 

continued on page 54 








IMAGINE CRUISING Europe's 

famed coastlines; discovering 
country after country — and unpacking only 
once. This is a leisurely style of travel that’s 
European, heart and soul, and nobody does 
it better than Holland America. From grand 
Mediterranean capitals to unexpected ports 


in Western Europe, Scandinavia and Russia, 


we Sail 26 itineraries in all, for 7 to 38 days. 


All in an atmosphere of refined luxury, aboard 


three of the world’s highest-rated ships. 


ALASKA ASIA CANADA CARIBBEAN EUROPE HAWAII MEXICO PANAMA CANAL SOUTH AMERICA 





TODAY IN EUROPE 








A string quartet is playing at sunset off the Riviera, 
there’s a lecture on the Hermitage en route to St. Petersburg, 


saffron paella is being prepared near Barcelona, 


someone is enjoying a massage off Capri. 


Go ashore and revel in intriguing excursions 
that showcase Europe’s art, history, music 
and culture. Then come “home” to exquisite 
dining, fine art and fresh flowers, five-star 
service (tipping not required), fascinating 
Flagship Forum lectures, and the most 
extensive menus at sea. To begin the 
adventure today, send in the attached card 


for your free Europe Cruise Planner. 


Holland(@) America 


A TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE 


WORLD VOYAGE www.hollandamerica.com Call 1-877-SAIL HAL ext. 820 


The finest collection 
of cast stone mantels. 


Call for our brochure. 


STONE’ 
MAGIC 


DALLAS 


(800) 597-3606 


FAX: (214) 823-4503 


www.stonemagic.com 
back ceutsruet4 (aes eal 


Cast Stone Manufacturer 
Nationwide Delivery 
Factory Direct Pricing * To The Trade 
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A RUHLMANN FAREWELL 











Cabanel, a chiffonier, 
above, and the Colon- 
nettes dressing table 


hile the Streisand sale is the 
talk among American Arts and 
Crafts fans, the Hebey Collec- 


tion, which goes on the block at the Drouot 
Montaigne on Oct. 28, is the subject du jour 
among collectors in France. Pierre and Gene- 
vieve Hebey, connoisseurs of top-quality 
Art Déco pieces for nearly three decades, 
are parting with 54 designs by Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann, most of them never shown to the 
public. Pierre Hebey, a lawyer who originally 
collected Art Nouveau and some Déco, 
zealously threw himself into the pursuit of 
Art Déco furniture, Lalique objects and 
jewelry after the famous Jacques Doucet sale 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY CABINET D'EXPERTISES CAMARD 
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in 1972. “He would visit the flea market as- 
siduously, like a professional,” says his friend 
Jean-Pierre Camard, an antiques consul- 
tant. “He was a serious competitor to dealers.” 
According to Camard, Hebey, who also has 
significant holdings of Printz and Dunand 
pieces, couldn’t find any more good exam- 
ples of Ruhlmann at the marché, and he-de- 
cided to close the book on the famous Déco 
cabinetmaker, who designed furniture be- 
tween 1913 and his death in 1933. Among 
the auction lots are rare items, such as the 
Maharajah deck chair, the only lacquered 
piece Ruhlmann made. Other special lots 
include the Colonnettes dressing table, with 
an auction estimate of nearly $600,000; 
Cabanel, a chiffonier with diamond-shaped 
ivory latticework; the Lambiotte low table; 
and an ebony pedestal table on three gazelle- 
horn-shaped legs. Camard has published 

a French-and-English catalogue with 300 
illustrations. Drouot Montaigne, 15 avenue 
Montaigne, 75008 Paris; 33-1-42-46-35-74. 0 


Ruhlmann’s Lambiotte 
low table, left, and a 
pedestal table, far left 
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Available through Interior 


Designers and Architects 


1.800.921.5050 
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How To Decorate With Crystal. 


A Schonbek crystal chandelier can be the masterstroke of a designer who understands its secrets. Bathed in this 
prismatic luminosity, people look younger, art looks finer, whimsy becomes wisdom. 

But do insist on authenticity. Every Schonbek is an original design with a pedigree. The Schonbek company 
dates back to 1870 in Bohemia. 
Ask your architect or designer to make sure it’s a Schonbek. 


Crystal promotes romance in the 
bedroom, repartee in the living room 
and dawdling in the dining room. Left 
is "La Scala," a cast-arm chandelier. 
Below, all-crystal "Olde World." Right, 
"Equinoxe," a contemporary design. All 
original designs by Schonbek. 


sai 






Room design by Alfred Villamil. 
Home by Sierra Custom Builders, Inc. 











Room design 
by Kevin Maher 
of Hollywood. 






















In the course of 
realizing your ideal 
home, you may end 
up with a vast 

foyer, soaring 
atrium or other 
challenging space. 
Consider 
commissioning a 
custom chandelier 
from Schonbek. 
Shown left is a 
custom "Trilliane," a 
fitting introduction 
to the extraordinary 
art collection on 
display throughout 
this home. 












Mere function is no 
longer the point 
of the bathroom. 
Here the bath is as 
self-indulgent as 
anything in ancient 
Rome, and the 
"Colonade" by 
Schonbek reflects 
the architectural 
theme. 





A genteel air of antiquity can 
be achieved even with new 
furnishings. The "Versailles" 
chandelier above by 
Schonbek is inspired by the 
tastes of Louis XIV, the 
seventeenth-century monarch 
who thought decorating as 
important as love or war. 








Room design by Donna Cope. 
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) SCHONBEK’ 


Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12901-1908. Showroom in Dallas TX, by appointment. 


FREE VIDEO “BEYOND LIGHTING”: CALL 1.800.836.1892 


Tel: 800.836.1892 or 518.563.7500 Fax: 518.563.4228 email: sales@schonbek.com Website: www.schonbek.com 





DUBLIN DISCOVERIES 
CARLETON VARNEY EXPLORES THE IRISH CAPITAL 


= 





LOVE IRELAND,” SAYS CARLETON VAR- 
ney, who has visited and worked 
there since he was asked to create 
period interiors for Dromoland Castle, 
one of the first castle hotels, more than 
thirty-five years ago. Varney became 
so captivated by the Emerald Isle that 
he eventually bought a Queen Anne 


Top: Carleton Varney, 
owner of Dorothy 

Draper & Company in 
New York, on Dublin’s 
Ha’Penny Bridge. “Ire- 


AsoOVE: Timepiece An- 
tiques, which sells Eu- 
ropean clocks. RIGHT: 
The designer, with 

co-owner Kevin Chel- 


land has been goodto _lar, holds an 1870 
me,” says Varney, who French clock. The tall 
owns a house there. case clocks are Ir sh. 
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Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by George Obremski 





Ho 


house in County Limerick. Every six 
weeks he retreats to it from a busy life 
running Dorothy Draper & Company, 
his New York firm; a house he owns in 
the Caribbean; and many other inter- 
ests around the world. 

The designer is drawn to the tradi- 
tional atmosphere of his part of Ireland, 


I 
































but these days there is another Ire- 
land as well—one that has the fastest- 
growing economy in Europe and is 
becoming a new vacation destination 
for continental Europeans accustomed 
to ATMs, VCRs and vibrant nightlife. 
“Dublin is very hot right now,” says 
Varney. “It’s like a small London.” So 
the designer, having in the past ex- 
plored Ireland’s rural treasures (see AD, 
July 1993), has also acquired a knowl- 
edge of Dublin shops that offer their 

own sophisticated pleasures. 
‘Timepiece Antiques, owned by Kevin 
Chellar and Anton Schwarz, has a selec- 
tion of Irish and French clocks from the 
early eighteenth century to the early 
twentieth. “The tall case Irish Geor- 
gian clocks that were made between 
about 1730 and 1800 range from the 
very refined—similar to what was being 
made in England at the same time— 
to the charmingly vernacular,” says 
Chellar, who has dealt in clocks for six- 
teen years. “These clocks were always 
crafted of mahogany, and they were 
made all over Ireland. People have come 
to appreciate them because Ireland was 
a much smaller market than England, 
and therefore the clocks are much rarer.” 
continued on page 62 





r ersonality. Poised and self-assured, its face and shape capture 


to perfection the spirit of the age. Inside its white or yellow gold 


body, a selfwinding movement beats steadily and dependably. 


Vacheron Constantin. In tune with the times since 1755. 


i 


VACHERON CONSTANTIN 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST WATCH MANUFACTURER 
Geneva, since 1755 


Mozaffarian 
FINE JEWELRY SINCE 1883 


245 Post Street * San Francisco, CA 94108 « Tel (415) 392-1200 
St. Francis Hotel * Union Square * 335 Powell Street * San Francisco, CA 94102 « Tel (415) 433-4333 
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BEacH Bay Sora, D5 





G. TILLEQUIN 








ROCHE 
BOBOIS” 


PARIS 






EXPRESSING YOUR INTERIOR WORLD 


New York - BOSTON - CHICAGO - COLUMBUS - CORAL GABLES, FL - DALLAS - DENVER - HOUSTON - LA JOLLA - LoS ANGELES 
MONTREAL PALM BEACH - PARAMUS, NJ - PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, OR - QUEBEC - ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NY - SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN Jose, CA - SCARSDALE, NY - SCOTTSDALE - SEATTLE - TORONTO - VANCOUVER - WASHINGTON, DC - Westport, CT - WINNETKA, IL 


For our 76 page, new color catalog, send a $10 check (no credit cards) to Ro he-Bobois (dept BO1}. 183 Madison Avenue. New York, NY 1001¢ 





CATALOG PHOTO ; ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN BY C, CHRYSSICOPOULOS 








Asove: An eighteenth- 
century coffee service 


and a potato ring—a 
decorative base fora 
dish—are among the 
silver pieces at H. Dan- 
ker, where “you carry 
away history as mem- 
ories,” says Varney. 
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RiGuT: Varney reclines 
on rugs hand-tufted 
by McMurray of Con- 
nemara, available at 
Peter Johnson. “They 
dye yarns to your col- 
ors and ‘sculpt’ them,” 
says Varney. “They’re 
the best there is.” 








continued from page 58 

One of Chellar’s favorite clocks at 
the moment was built in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century in the city of Tynan in 
County Armagh. “This is as good as any- 
thing that was made in Dublin during 
this period, and when it’s restored, it 
will last until long after all of us are 
gone,” Chellar says. 

He explains that his French clocks, 
such as one made in 1870 by Jean Ba- 
tiste Dellettrez with a little urn on top, 
have a different provenance. “These 
range from the period of Napoleon I, 
in the early nineteenth century, to that 
of Napoleon III, which goes to 1880. 
They tend to be small and much more 
embellished than the tall case clocks, 
but the later ones fill a gap in local 
manufacture: That was an era when 
there were very few decorative arts be- 
ing pursued in Ireland because of the 
terrible poverty after the potato famine 
of the late 1840s.” 

‘om a shop where the clocks rep- 
a strong Irish tradition 
of craftsmanshi», Varney moves on to 
H. Danker Anti ue Dealers, where the 
owner is a tradition himself. The oc- 
togenarian Danker, known as Hymie, 
has a reputation for jewelry and fine 
silver. “That Irish custom of conversa- 


resent su 


Lert: Furniture mak- 
er Peter Johnson, 
right, chats with Var- 
ney and a craftsman. 
“He makes reproduc- 
tions and has a fabulous 
stock of upholstered 
furniture and Irish 
fabrics,” says Varney. 


tion flourishes at Danker’s. Hymie has 
the most wonderful stories. His nieces 
bring tea, and you stay and stay.” Danker 
completes the picture by saying, “We’ve 
no clients—we only have friends here.” 
The dealer has been in business for 
over sixty years, and some of his best 
stories are about the pieces of silver that 
represent his special interests. (“The sil- 
ver in Hymie’s shop has personalities, 
like people,” adds Varney.) For instance, 
continued on page 66 
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In a world of overly-trodden, me-too cruise destinations, the ships of Seabourn Cruise Line provide the contrary: 


a virtual backstage pass to the most fascinating places on earth. On Seabourn you can cruise up the Chang Jiang River 
to Zhangjiagang (hard to pronounce, spectacular to see). Explore the ancient palaces, bazaars and squares of Kathmandu. 
Or, if the mood strikes, participate in such divergent sojourns as a moonlit Amazon River safari in a dugout canoe. All 
this, while returning to a ship with Srailly one crew member for every passenger, providing a level of luxury, 
privilege and service that few people will ever know. And only on Seabourn can you choose between three styles of 
intimate ships, each offering its own distinct interpretation of luxury, personalized Scandanavian service and comfort. 
To discover why Seabourn is as far from the commonplace as a vacation can be, call your travel counselor for reservations 


or a complimentary brochure. Or contact us at 1-800-929-9391. www.seabourn.com 


SEABOURN 


On Top of the World at Sea Level 


SEABOURN GODDESS I & Il SEABOURN PRIDE, SPIRIT AND LEGEND SEABOURN SUN 
Casual Luxury Yachts Luxury Mega-Yachts : Ultra-Luxury Global Cruiser 
116 Guests 208 Guests 758 Guests 


DINING SEATING BEDROOM ACCENT & OCCASIONAL 
























Pompeii proudly presents BABYLON, beautifully crafted for interior or exterior environments. This enchanting collection, 
featuring wrought aluminum styling with twisted structural detailing available in 27 fabulous finishes— expresses today’s 
casual lifestyle. For an informative 50-page color portfolio, please call 1-800-263-5769 or visit us at 
www.pompeiifurniture.com for a more extensive review. 


POA PEIT 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FURNITURE SINCE 1955 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY: 255 N.W. 25th Street * Miami, FL 33127 « (305) 576-3600 * FAX (305) 576-2339 
HIGH POINT SHOWROOM: Hamilton Wrenn '26 N. Hamilton Avenue ¢ High Point, NC * (336) 886-8600 
CHICAGO SHOWROOM: Space 1748 *\\_ «chandise Mart * Chicago, IL 60654 * (312) 222-0455 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE FURNITURE DEALERS, TRADE SHOWROOMS AND DESIGNERS TO VISIT OUR 
SHOWROOM IN HIGH POINT DURING THE FALL MARKET, OCTOBER 14-22, 1999. 


A Division of Winston Furniture Company, Inc. 
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UNITED STATES 201 348 2020 GREAT BRITAIN 0181 800 4406 www.samadbrothers.com e-mail:mail@samadbrothers.com 


ALABAMA HOUSTON & AUSTIN, TX PHILADELPHIA AREA SCOTTSDALE, AZ 
Issis & Sons, Inc. Pelham 205 663 2310 David Alan Rug Co. Houston 713 529 5666 Albed Rug Co. 610 688 2323 David E. Adler, Inc. 602 941 2995 
Birmingham 205 981 2311 Austin 512 499 0456 

PORTLAND, OR SOUTH CAROLINA 
BIRMINGHAM, MI MINNEAPOLIS, MN Tufenkian Extraordinary Carpets & Rugs 503 222 3428 Southeastern Galleries 843 556 4663 
Azar's Oriental Rugs 248 644 7311 Aubry - Angelo 612 288 0898 

SACRAMENTO, CA SOUTH FLORIDA 


BOSTON, MA NEW JERSEY Mansour’s Oriental Rug Gallery 916 486 1221 Faith Oriental Rugs 305 692 1940 
Steven King Oriental Rugs 617 426 3302 Worldwide Wholesale Floor Coverings 

Edison 732 906 1400 SALT LAKE CITY, UT SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHICAGO AREA Lawrenceville 609 530 9600 Regency Royale 801 575 6525 Hart's Rugs & Carpets 714 434 8440 
Toms-Price Home Furnishings 
Wheaton 630 668 7878 NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO, CA WASHINGTON, DC METRO 
Lincolnshire 847 478 1900 ABC Carpet & Home 212 674 1144 Jalili International, Inc. 415 788 3377 C. G. Coe & Son, Inc. 301 986 5800 


DENVER, CO NORTH CAROLINA SANTA FE, NM WESTPORT, CT 
Floor Coverings By CPA 303 722 4700 The Rug Room By DonLamor 828 324 1776 Packards 505 983 9241 Savoy Rug Gallery 203 226 5777 








RiGut: “You can 
even buy used bricks 
here,” observes Var- 
ney, with owner 
Niall McDonagh. 


BeLow: The Original 
Architectural Salvage 
Company carries deco- 
rative hardware and ar- 
chitectural fragments. 





continued from page 62 


Danker shares the history of a piece of 


tableware called a potato ring, a hollow 
circle of silver that would have had a 
bowl placed on top of it in the eigh- 
teenth century, or within it in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. “In the eighteenth century,” he 





1 TIMEPIECE ANTIQUES 
58 Patrick Street 
353-1-454-0774 
Trish and French clocks 


2 PETER JOHNSON 
INTERIOR DESIGN AND 
DECORATION 
60 Lombard Street West 
353-1-453-7088 
Reproduction furniture; 
carpets by McMurray of 
Connemara 


3 H. DANKER AN? 
DEALERS 
10 South Anne Street 
353-1-677-4009 
Silver and jewelry 


4 THe ORIGINAL 
ARCHITECTURAL SALVAGE 
Company Lrp. 

South Gloucester Street 
353-86-820-7700 
Architectural fragments 


5 ROoxANE MoorRHEAD 
ANTIQUES LrD. 1 
65/66 Francis Street eine 
353-1-453-3962 
Furniture and decorative objects 


6 ODEON 
69/70 Francis Street 
353-1-473-2384 
Art Deco furniture and objects 


7 O’SULLIVAN ANTIQUES 
43/44 Francis Street 
353-1-454-1143 

ohteenth- and nineteenth- 
‘y furniture 
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says, “it was the fashion to decorate 
everything, and you couldn’t just have 
a plain wood or crockery bowl on the 
table. So if you had a bowl for vege- 
tables, which were most likely pota- 
toes, the silver ring that went under 
the bowl to dress it up was therefore 
a potato ring.” 
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From Danker’s Varney travels to a 
rough stone building that holds what 
he calls “jewelry of the house.” The Orig- 
inal Architectural Salvage Company, 
owned by Niall McDonagh, has brass 
and hardware fixtures from houses dat- 
ing from the eighteenth century to the 

continued on page 70 
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3) BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


WORLD RENOWNED JEWELERS SINCE 1832 


In prestigious malls across the country. 
1-800-651-4BBB 


Jewelry enlarged to show detail. 








linens and fabrics 
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RiGuT: Roxane Moor- 
head Antiques has 
Georgian mahogany 
furniture and deco- 
rative objects. FAR 
RiGut: Varney inspects 
Moorhead’s Stafford- 
shire figurines. “She 
has unusual examples.” 


continued from page 66 
early twentieth, gazebos made from old 
iron balustrades, old bricks, and Geor- 
gian fire surrounds. 

McDonagh explains that his business 
is unique in Dublin because everything 
is restored and finished before it’s sold. 
“With an ordinary salvage yard, that 
isn’t the case,” he notes. 

He has an extensive range of garden 
ornaments, including Georgian and 
Victorian urns and statuary as well 
as reproductions. Among the diverse 
stock, ranging from the form-follows- 
function beauty of industrial pieces to 
the simple elegance of Georgian mold- 
ing, one of McDonagh’s current fa- 
vorites is a set of Georgian doorframes 
from a Dublin house built in 1746. 

“I come to The Original Architec- 
tural Salvage Company because I want 
hardware that has been touched,” says 
Varney. “I want something living, not 
something new.” 

His next stop is Peter Johnson Interi- 
or Design and Decoration. “Peter has a 
sense of what Irish furniture is about,” 
Varney says. While an Irish Regency 
chair is typical of the pieces Johnson 
reproduces when he restores private 
country houses and designs interiors 
for manor house hotels, duplicating 


traditional furniture is only one of 
the contributions that he makes to the 
Irish decorating industry. “Being an is- 
land country, we h esource- 
ful,” he muses. 

“We have a smal in old 
shop,” Johnson expla ve also 
have a thirty-five-hun re-foot 
showroom where we do o 1 uphol- 
stery, using fabrics from fabric li- 
brary. I go to Decorex International, the 
big interior design fair in London in 
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September, and the Chelsea Harbour 
Design Centre, and I bring home tex- 
tiles from all the major houses.” 

One of the companies that Peter 
Johnson represents is McMurray of 
Connemara, which makes rugs in Coun- 
ty Galway, in the west of Ireland. “You 
wouldn’t think anything could be made 














there,” says Johnson. Denis McMurray, 
who nonetheless has had a flourish- 
ing firm in Galway for nearly three 
decades, has worked with Varney for 
twelve years, both in Ireland—where 
he made the carpets for Varney’s own 
house—and in the United States. 
continued on page 72 


Lert: At Odeon, 
Dublin’s only Art 
Déco shop, is a 1930s 
leatherette-covered 
sofa (below) with 
“the same stream- 
lined curves as car de- 
signs of that period,” 


notes Varney. 
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Betow: A selection of 
cut and hand-blown 
Irish glass and pewter 
plates at O’Sullivan 
Antiques. RiGuT: An 
ornate 19th-century 
lacquered sewing bas- 
ket is fitted with ivory 
implements. 





continued from page 70 

McMurray specializes in hand-tufted 
rugs, made by what he describes as 
“a process like glorified embroidery.” 
With a staff of twenty-two and its own 
designers, the company makes lush 
carpets for clients worldwide. “We use 
our own designs, and we take commis- 
sions from designers, as we usually do 
with Carleton,” says McMurray. “One 
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person even asked us to reproduce 
a Matisse painting.” 

Because Varney takes such pleasure 
in the people he works with in Ireland, 
he tends to mythologize them. There- 
fore it’s not surprising when he says, as 
though delivering an absolute fact of 
social history, “There are three great 
Irish antiques women.” The first is De- 
siree Shortt, a porcelain dealer, whom 


he has known the longest. The other 
two are Roxane Moorhead, a thirty- 
year veteran of the antiques trade, and 
Chantal O’Sullivan, who has a shop in | 
Dublin, one in New York and another | 
she recently opened in County Kerry. 
“Moorhead, who characterizes her | 
stock modestly as “good brown furni- 
ture,” meaning the superb Georgian 
mahogany that represents some of the 
best of Irish antiques, in fact has a very 
diverse inventory and even employs her 
own restorers and polishers. “I do have 
sideboards, tables and chairs,” she says, 
“but I also have a collection of light 
fixtures, including chandeliers; carved 
eighteenth-century Neoclassical man- 
telpieces; and giltwood mirrors from 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries.” There is also an extensive 
collection of Staffordshire figurines, 
“and not the typical dogs, but interest- 
ing examples,” says Varney. “In general, 
it’s important to always look for figures 
that are a bit imperfect, or it’s an indica- 
tion that they may not be original. And 
continued on page 74 


BeLow Lert: George 
Stacpoole’s booth 

at the Irish Antique 
Dealers’ Fair, which 
offers pieces from 


pine tables to jewelry. 


BELOow: Stacpoole’s 
inventory includes a 
1930 Irish mahogany 
sideboard and a circa 
1890 dinner service 
by Wood & Sons. 
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continued from page 72 
the pinhole underneath shouldn’t be 
larger than a dime.” 

O’Sullivan understands the temper of 
her native country well enough that in 
the ten years she has had her Dublin 
shop, it has come to be known for its 
“tea and coffee sessions on Saturday,” as 
well as fine antiques. “People come by 
and read their papers,” she says, “and 
sometimes clients who are in town for 
the day stop by to chat.” 

All three of her shops have the same 
tomato-colored interiors, a hue that O’- 
Sullivan made up herself and calls Irish 
red. (The exteriors are in the nation- 
al green.) While the Dublin and New 
York shops are somewhat similar, carry- 
ing more formal pieces, the County Ker- 
ry shop focuses on country furniture. 

“She has a wonderful eye,” says Var- 
ney. O’Sullivan is especially proud of 
four eighteenth-century fireplaces, made 
in 1760 for Chesterfield House in En- 
gland, which came to Dublin with a stop 
along the way—a late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury house owned by Edward VII. 

Paul Johnston, at Odeon, comes from 
the Irish tradition of dealing in eigh- 
teenth-century furniture, which his fa- 
ther did for many years, but he broke 
the mold about three years ago when he 
opened Dublin’s—and Ireland’s—first 


ston calls “bright-colored woods”—ma- } 
ple, satinwood and birch. “They were | 
usually veneers applied to a three-ply | 
wood,” he says. “It was all about surface | 
look in the twenties and thirties.” 


‘ George Stacpoole is one of Varney’s J 


oldest friends in Ireland, and it is fitting, | 
then, that he is often Varney’s guide on 
shopping trips. As president of the Irish 
Antique Dealers’ Association and or- 


ganizer of the annual Irish Antique 9 


Dealers’ Fair, where one can find “any- | 
thing in the decorative arts from the 
eighteenth century onward,” he knows | 
what makes up the cornucopia of Dub- | 
lin shopping. He is a County Limerick 
neighbor of Varney’s and has a shop in | 
Adare, which he calls “the prettiest vil- 
lage in Ireland.” “We have thatched cot- | 
tages on the main street,” he says. “That’s 
much rarer here than in England.” 
“George and I get in his van and go to 
Dublin, where he has a house, and we 
hit all the stores,” Varney says. “It’s very | 
difficult to know which shops to pick, 
because the city is filled with treasures.” 
Stacpoole’s own shop features “a bit 
of everything,” which means eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century prints, water- 
colors, portraits and still lifes, as well as 
porcelain, Staffordshire figurines and 
books. He has a large selection of nine- 





“Dublin is very hot right now,” says 
Carleton Varney. “It’s like a small London.” 


Art Déco shop. “I was passionate about 
Art Déco from the time I was a young 
man,” says Johnston, “but I wasn’t sure 
there would be an interest in it here.” 
His flourishing business provides the 
answer, although Johnston says half of 
his regular customers are Irish and the 
rest are French, English and American. 
His inventory comes from London, 
New York, Paris, Vienna and Brussels. 


Johnston explains, “Nothing was made 


in that style in Ireland, which was re- 
building itself in the thirties after the 


| civil war: and it was also a very conser- 


vative 
The 

scrape 

tuate O 


ntry in those days.” 
s, round low tables and sky- 
sets of shelves that punc- 
to be in what John- 


teenth-century political prints relating 
to Ireland. “Otherwise we show hunting, 
shooting and fishing prints,” he says. 

It is safe to say that Carleton Varney 
is a romantic, and it could be said that it 
is his image of his adopted country that 
fuses its manifold treasures into a whole 
picture. “You know, when I was a boy in 
Lynn, Massachusetts,” he reminisces, “my 
favorite thing to do was to go to the Par- 
amount movie theater on Saturday af- 
ternoon. Ever since, when I do a design 
project, it’s as if I were creating a movie 
set, and I think of my favorite movies 
from those years.” And what were those 
favorite movies? “Well,” he says, “one 
was certainly The Quiet Man, with John 
Wayne and Maureen O’Hara.” 0 
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HEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL, I 

spent a great deal of time 

at my grandparents’ house, 
which was a grand house with two din- 
ing rooms—the big dining room and 
the little dining room. The house was 
awash in wondrous objects, many of 
them gilded and all of them joyous in 
mood, whether in themselves or in the 
way that they were placed in relation to 
each other. It was a house in the Gilded 
Age style, which is to say that it had 
been built more for parties than for 
family life. An exception was the little 
dining room, which was located just off 
the kitchen in what had formerly been a 
laundry. There the scale was intimate 
and the furnishings were more ground- 
ed than those in the rest of the house, 
which tended to dance around and float. 
The house at large was the creation of my 
great-grandfather Stanford White, while 
the little dining room had been the inspi- 
ration of his son, Lawrence, my grand- 
father and also an architect, and reflect- 
ed his more private, sober character. 

There was, however, one object in 
the little dining room that was of a piece 
with the rest of the house, though still 
with a difference. This was a mirror, the 
heavy, beveled glass itself about three 
and a half feet by two, with a delicately 
carved frame that erupted at the top into 
two griffins with their wings partly un- 
folded, their long necks curved, their 
leonine legs in a prancing posture on ei- 
ther side of an oval medallion that con- 
tained in relief the figure of a woman in 
Grecian dress. ‘| vas encrusted- 
looking and da: h a metallic 
finish that had Jo: | It was 
in this aspect that ob- 
jects elsewhere, w! 
most part, purely ce 
brightness. The mirro1 
its darkness also myster 
it with a feeling of happin 
and a sense of freedom and | 
the future that had to do, I thu 
certain security and orderliness a. 
ing that I found as a little girl with 
circle of my grandparents’ presence 
When I was twelve, my grandfath 
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died, and a few years later my grand- 
mother turned the house over to one of 
my uncles and moved to a nearby cot- 
tage. At this time she said that each 
grandchild could choose one object in 
the house for themselves. There were 
rrandchildren, most of them a lot 

\ I: The idea was that each 


ve »mething small. The 
hav anything from this 
tiful house vever occurred to 
1everthele ‘n I heard of my 


rrandmother’s immediately and 
r uid that ed the mirror in 
tle dinin; Even today I am 


New York-based jour- 


nalist Suzannah Les- 


sard, a great-grand- 
daughter of architect 
Stanford White, wrote 
The Architect of Desire: 
Beauty and Danger in 
the Stanford White 
Family. Her 18th-cen- 
tury mirror has been 


recently gilded. 


stunned by my boldness as I was stunned 
then when I was told that I could have it. 

As there was no spot for the mirror in 
my home, it was put in the care of a trust- 
worthy, childless couple who lived in the 
neighborhood. There it stayed safely 
through my teens and then my twenties 
as I moved into adult life in Manhattan 
but not into dwellings that could accom- 
modate this spectacular possession. It 
was not until I was twenty-eight and had 
met the man I would marry that I meved, 
with him, into a place that was even re- 
motely proportionate to my heirloom. 

At this point the second chapter of 
my history with the mirror began, 
marked by a kind of battle with it that 
would break out at times of transition. 
These moments of horror arose, I 
think, out of a paradoxical lifelong, driv- 
ing ambition to achieve both emancipa- 
tion and connectedness. All my life the © 
idea that these two are in conflict has of- 
fended me, and in particular it has of- 
fended me to be told that to the extent 
that I value connectedness and the 
meaning and context that the past gives 
to my life, I limit my growth as an indi- 
vidual. And yet I have always known in 
the core of my being that family pasts 
can frame our images of ourselves and 
our place in the world—can mirror us— 
in ways that are crippling. 

The moment of taking possession of 
the mirror was, literally, breathtaking for 
me. Asa preliminary to the move to Man- 
hattan, I had it carefully transported to 
my mother’s nearby home—my parents 
were divorced by this time—and placed 
on a hook in her hall, whereupon the 
hook gave way and the mirror crashed 

continued on page 82 
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continued from page 78 
to the floor and the delicate frame— 
though not, for some reason, the heavy 
glass itself{—smashed into smithereens. 

As the mirror fell—but, alas, not one 
moment before that—I knew that it 
should have been obvious that the hook 
would not support it. My remorse and 
my grief were unspeakable. At an ex- 
pense far beyond my means, I had it 
repaired by one of the most reputable 
restorers of antiques in New York. 

When the mirror came back from the 
restorer to the New York apartment 
that I shared with my husband-to-be, it 
was placed to one side of an archway in 
the center of the wall at one end of our 
living room, on three sturdy hooks em- 
bedded in a small plank that was affixed 
to the solid plaster wall with screws 
placed at obsessively close intervals. 
Such a striking piece ought to be in the 
center of a wall, but the archway was 
there, and the griffins with the woman 
in the medallion reached above the 
molding. Nevertheless, in time the mir- 
ror became a peaceful, integral feature 
of the very pleasant living room that my 
husband and I created there. 

Seventeen years later our marriage 
came apart. At this painful time I moved 
into a smaller apartment. Though 
cramped in some ways, my new apart- 
ment had some capacious features, such 
as a generous front hall and several large 
closets with heavy wooden doors. 
Though it would have made sense to 
leave my mirror at my old home until I 
moved to a place where it would have fit 
more naturally, I found that I wanted 
my heirloom at this perilous moment. I 
longed for the sense of continuity that it 
would provide. When it arrived, one 
peek inside the packaging told me that 
it was in pieces. As with the inadequacy 
of the hook in my mother’s house, I 
knew that the movers were not up to the 
job. I was unable t k the mirror 
for months, by which : was impos- 
sible to collect insuran 

This time I did not h: 
a restorer. I did have a 


ney for 
vever. 


The behavior of friends of 


the breakup of a marriage c 
dictable, I had found. Lifelong 

can evaporate, while people hi 
central to one’s life come forw 
openhanded support. My friend 
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was one of the latter. A former restorer 
of antiques who in midlife was going for 
a Ph.D. in architectural history, she told 
me that she would fix my mirror for the 
cost of materials, though she was very 
busy and had little money herself. 

In about six months the mirror was 
back in one piece. I hung it in the front 
hall, in a corner at right angles with one 
of the closets. It was in this period that I 
got going on a major piece of writing 
with which I had struggled for years. My 
book was part memoir, part family histo- 
ry and part biography of my glorious and 
disastrous great-grandfather, of whose 
legacy my mirror was a part. That I want- 
ed my heirloom with me at the very mo- 
ment at which I was radically reinterpret- 
ing the family story perfectly expresses 
my lifelong belief in the compatibility 
of emancipation and connectedness. 

Yet one summer day during this peri- 
od, when I was looking for a piece of 
clothing in a hurry, I suddenly remem- 
bered the closet in the hall and, rushing 
to it, grasped the doorknob and tugged 
to no effect; the heavy door had swollen 
in the humid heat and was stuck. Taking 
the knob in both hands, I then gave it 


‘To strip my mirror 
of its mysterious, 
crepuscular hues 

seemed sacrilegious. 


such a terrific tug that the door not only 
flew open but out of my hands, where- 
upon it crashed into the frame of my 
mirror, which instantly shattered at all 
the original break points and fell in a 
heap around the glass, still miraculously 
intact, though facedown, on the floor. 
When I told Sylvia what had hap- 
pened, she said, “Oh, thank God. From 
your tone I thought someone was 
dead.” She promised to fix my heirloom 
again—against death that would be 
easy, she said—though not right away, 
as she was at the moment overwhelmed. 
When, a year or so later, with my 
book under way, I moved to a more 
omfortable apartment in Brooklyn, my 
irror was still safely in pieces, so to 
speak, in Sylvia’s closet. My new apart- 


ment was in an 1850 town house and in- 
cluded the parlor floor, which had a 
fourteen-foot ceiling and an arched 


niche—perfectly scaled to my heir- — 


loom—placed centrally between two el- 
egant tall windows at one end of the 
room. It was in the next several years 
that my book took shape, and I can say 
in retrospect that this was because I had 
finally become able to acknowledge the 
darkness in the story and integrate it 
successfully with the brightness. In my 
mind this is connected to my attraction 
to the mirror because, although it had 
about it an ecstatic quality, it was unusu- 
al in the environment of my childhood 
in its darkness. Nevertheless, through- 
out this period, through publication of 
my book, which I titled The Architect of 
Desire: Beauty and Danger in the Stanford 
White Family, and through all the per- 
sonal changes that publication entailed, 
the niche in my living room remained 
empty. Perhaps in such a time of trans- 

formation this was necessarily so. 
Then, a few months after the softcov- 
er edition was published, Sylvia said that 
she had become fascinated by gilding 
and was eager to try it out on my mirror. 
Inwardly I was horrified—to strip my 
mirror of its mysterious, crepuscular 
hues seemed almost sacrilegious. Yet I 
knew that I might well never see it in one 
piece again if I did not go along. So in 
order to encourage the process, I set up 
a worktable in my erstwhile nineteenth- 
century formal parlor, and sure enough, 
the shopping bag full of pieces as well as 
the glass soon migrated across the river. 
First Sylvia stripped the pieces of the 
broken frame down through the many 
layers of finish to the wood. In doing 
this she discovered that its provenance 
was probably not late nineteenth centu- 
ry, as had been supposed even by Sothe- 
by’s—I had once had it appraised by 
photograph—but that it was an eigh- 
teenth-century piece that had been tart- 
ed up with additional flummery in the 
Gilded Age. The original piece as she re- 
constructed it was more elegant, more 
spare and more breathtaking than ever, 
though also strangely plain in its nude 
wooden state. She glued it together, 
then primed it—my griffins, unbeliev- 
ably, became flat white. Then she got a job 
continued on page 84 
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continued from page 82 
teaching in Providence and had to retire 
the project—temporarily, one hopes. 
For safekeeping we hung it in the niche, 
white and very light without the glass, 
which remains in a closet downstairs. 
‘The walls of my living room are the 
color of bluegrass, with white trim. The 
now white frame of my mirror, with 
the green wall showing through where 
the glass should be, fits so perfectly that 
people mistake it for a part of the orna- 
mented architecture. To me, however, the 
sight is eerie—ghostly ironic, a postmod- 
ern quotation of a form wrested from its 
meaning and context, suspended, out of 
time: in itself an image of transition. 

In the very same period as this last re- 
construction of the mirror I fell in love. 
Because of this I too have become sus- 
pended in time as I consider moving to 
another city. I can only hope that the 
force in me that smashes the mirror has 
been placated by the more substantive 
frame-breaking that I accomplished in 
my book. But as of this date, the story of 
me and my heirloom must end here, 
midmetamorphosis. 

As in all major transitions, the future is 
scarcely imaginable. But if I try to pierce 
that darkness, what comes to mind is an 
interior of contemporary design where 
large, light-filled spaces open up, asym- 
metrically, into each other, forming big, 
irregularly shaped areas of white wall. 
On one of these my heirloom, intact 
and freshly gilded, is hung. Its place- 
ment is not central—it would not be 
right for it to be central in this mod- 
ernist interior—but a little off to one 
side, where it creates a playful, satisfying 
counterpoint to the prevailing style. I 
often put a vase of flowers on a table in 
front of it, and the flowers are reflected 
in the mirror, as is the space, full of light. 

Sometimes I see myself in it, too, for 
the spot is handy for checking out a new 
haircut or the angle of a hat. However, 
the frame that encloses me then is not 
only that of familial associations. The 
mirror also reminds me of its own eigh- 
teenth-century provenance and of my 
own now long adult history, with which 
it has been so entwined. Above all, in its 
brightness, it will always remind me of 
an unconditional gift of friendship in 
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MARCELLO MASTROIANNI IN PARIS 


THE LATE ACTOR’S PRIVATE REFUGE ON THE LEFT BANK 











Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Erica Lennard 


HE MORE FAMOUS THE 

late Marcello Mas- 

troianni became, the 
more he longed to live sim- 
ply. Having starred in Felli- 
ni’s La Dolce Vita (1960) and 
8’ (1963), Antonioni’s La 
Notte (1961) and Germi’s 
Divorce—Italian Style (1961), 
he was already one of the 
world’s leading screen per- 
sonalities by the early sixties, 
and he went on to create 
a huge variety of comic and 
touching roles until a few 
years before his death in 


1996. But whenever he could 
escape the limelight, the great 
Italian actor sought a partic- 
ular privilege: to be able to 

live like anyone else. 
Mastroianni had always 
loved Paris, and when he de- 
cided in the early nineties to 
establish a retreat there, he 
made his intentions very 
clear. “When I come to Par- 
is, I want to live simply,” 
he told his friends. He thus 
ruled out any thought of the 
kind of grand classical town 
house or vast bourgeois 
apartment that international 
stars are expected to make a 
continued on page 90 
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During the last years of 
his life, actor Marcello 
Mastroianni (left) and 
Anna Maria Tato spent 
much of their time at 
his apartment on 
Paris’s Left Bank. BE- 
Low: The living room. 
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Architect Philippe 
Jonathan transformed 
the top two floors of a 
building into one spa- 
cious residence. ABOVE: 
Sunlight floods into 
the dining room from 
the new solarium. 


continued from page 86 
beeline for. He went instead 
to the heart of Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Prés and settled for 
a small flat at the top of 
a nineteenth-century Hauss- 
mann-style building on the 
rue de Seine, a street full of 
art galleries, antiques shops 
and small restaurants that 
runs from the river to the 
Luxembourg Gardens. The 
location was perfect, and 
the little apartment had sub- 
lime views of the city, but the 
interior was, to say the least, 
unassuming. 

“There was no fals: 
esty about this,” says Phi 
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Jonathan, the architect Mas- 
troianni commissioned to re- 
think his aerie. “Marcello felt 
most at home in essentially 
simple, understated spaces— 
though he made sure, once 
he moved in, that they were 
well designed. He had been 
drawn to architecture while 
he was a student, before his 
acting career began, and he 
remained passionately inter- 
ested in it. He loved go- 
ing over every detail of the 
changes that were made here. 
‘That was wonderful for me, 
not only because he was such 
marvelous company but be- 
cause I felt we were creat- 
ing something together. He 
asked me to show him ex- 
actly how the radiators were 
going to be recessed, for 
instance, and then he would 
very intrigued by the 
eline »f a ledge or the 
rade « hat would look 





best on the window frames. 
Craftsmanship was in Marcel- 
lo’s blood: Both his father and 
grandfather had been carpen- 
ters, and his uncle Umberto 
was a well-known sculptor. 
He liked things about the 
house to be sober, functional 
and perfectly made.” 
continued on page 94 
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ABOVE: Shelves in 

the dining room hold 
books, photographs and 
videos of his movies. 
Mastroianni picked up 
the Marcello Smoking 
hologram lamp while 
filming in New York. 
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“The views made Mar- 
cello feel like he was 
living in a balloon 
floating above Paris,” 
says Jonathan. ABOvE: 
A collage by Mastro- 
ianni’s uncle Umberto 
hangs in his study. 
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continued from page 90 
No sooner had Mastroian- 
ni concluded his initial pur- 
chase than he was offered the 
ther tiny abodes that made 
up the building’s top two 
Hoors. Since he and filmmak- 
Anna Maria Tato, who 
ed the last twenty-two 
his life, planned to 
long stretches, 


space ved to be 


a boon. What had started out 
as a kind of fantasy refuge 
now showed distinct possibili- 
ties as a pied-a-terre for two. 

‘There was nevertheless a 
lot of work to do, not only on 
the interior but on the other 
owners in the building. “We 
needed their agreement to 
make some basic improve- 
ments to the hallway and stair- 
case,” recalls Jonathan. “They 


Lert: The study. BE- 
Low: “He wanted his 
bedroom modern and 
calm. The wood gives 
you the sensation of be- 
ing ona boat.” The ac- 
tor’s daughter Barbara 
created the screen. 


The location was 
perfect, and the 
little apartment 

had sublime views | 
of the city, but 
the interior was 

unassuming. 


were in a pretty appalling 
state, and it amused Marcello 
that people coming to visit in 
his new Paris apartment would 
think, Poor Marcello! Things 

can’t be going too well.” 
Jonathan’s first task lay in 
deciding how best to trans- 
form the former warren of 
lodgings into a single, com- 
fortable and convivial living 
continued on page 96 
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MARCELLO MASTROIANNI 


continued from page 94 

space. “There were plenty of problems 
from the word go,” he explains with a 
rueful smile. “But there were also two 
great advantages. Once we had opened 
the top floor all the way up to the 
roof, we got this fantastic vertical space 
with an interplay of cross beams over- 
head. Then we worked on installing 
as many windows as we could, in the 
walls and in the roof, so that the spec- 
tacular views came flooding into the 
apartment. Marcello once said that his 
ideal house would be a hot-air bal- 
loon floating on top of the Eiffel Tower 
that would allow him to see Paris from 
every angle. I think he felt that this 
apartment, which overlooks Saint-Ger- 
main and the church of Saint-Sulpice, 
then takes in the golden dome of the 
Invalides and the Eiffel Tower, was the 
next best thing.” 

Because the views and the light are 
better on the upper floor, Jonathan and 
his clients agreed to divide it into a large 
living room, a dining room and a kitchen, 
with the lower floor containing am en- 
trance hall, the master bedroom and a 
study. Apart from the odd poster and 
the occasional memento, there is little 
evidence that this low-key duplex was 
once the refuge of a world-famous actor. 
The paintings on the walls tend to be by 
Mastroianni’s friends, except for an eigh- 
teenth-century view of the Piazza Na- 
vona in Rome and the amiable, turn-of 
the-century landscapes, which lend the 
dining room a hint of Mediterranean dol- 
ce vita—an atmosphere that Jonathan 
cleverly amplified by building a solari- 
um outside the windows. Similarly, al- 
though the apartment’s furniture includes 
some fine pieces, such as the seventeenth- 
century farmhouse table in the kitchen, 
the deep sofas and leather armchairs in 
the living room and the study were cho- 
sen for their individual ease rather than 
for any overall decorative effect. 

For the bedroom, Mastroianni told 





Jonathan that he would like to go to 


sleep there with the impression that he 
was on a boat, drifting through Paris. 
“Marcello had a real passion for wood, 
which had come down to him through 
his family,” Jonathan explains. “So we 
used a lot of oak in the room—it has 

continued on page 98 
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continued from page 96 
a gentle, soothing effect. Marcello’s 
daughter Barbara inherited his love of | 
wood, and it was she who made the 
large inlaid screen that serves as a head- 
board for the bed.” Other reminders of | 
Mastroianni’s family include the im- | 
pressive winged sculpture by his uncle 
Umberto, which dominates the entrance 
hall. The room that evokes the actor best, 
however, remains the little study, which, 
apart from its handful of film souvenirs, 
comes very close to the ideal space that 
Mastroianni originally set out to find. 
“Marcello hated any kind of showing 
off. What he really wanted when he 
wasn’t working was to lead as ordinary a 
life as possible,” says Anna Maria Tato. 
“He avoided formal dinners and fancy 
receptions as much as he could. But he 
did adore eating well at home, prefer- 
ably with a few close friends, and our 
kitchen was designed with that in mind. 
When he and Philippe were discussing 
the fireplace in the living room, Marcel- 
lo insisted that it should be designed so 
that he could grill lamb cutlets in it for 
his guests. He was a relentless perfection- 
ist about things like that, and although 


Mastroianni had 


always loved Paris. 
“When I come 


to Paris, I want to 
live simply,” he 


told his friends. 


he favored simplicity, he also enjoyed 
small luxuries like linen sheets and mo- 
hair and cashmere blankets on the bed. 

“He loved the houses he lived in and 
was always thinking of ways to make 
them more comfortable and attractive,” 
she continues. “He liked the linen table- 
cloths we used to buy in Venice, for 
example, and he used to enjoy a table 
setting with different, brightly colored 
napkins. But in the end his great luxury, 
the one he cared about most, was being 
completely himself. His apartment re- 
flected his way of being—essential sim- 
plicity, natural, elegant sophistication 
and peacefulness.” 0 

















Text by Roland Flamini/Photography by Robert Reck 


OOD AFTERNOON, LA- 
dies and gentlemen, 
and welcome to Casa 

Rocca Piccola. ?m your tour 
guide, Nicholas de Piro.” Only 
occasionally do visitors real- 
ize that the scholarly gentle- 
man leading them through 
the fine old house in Valletta, 
the capital of Malta, is in fact 
its owner. “I don’t say I own 
the house unless I am asked 
directly,” says de Piro, who is 
actually the marquis de Piro. 
“Then I usually respond that 
the house owns me.” He likes 


to act as a guide from time to 
time because he enjoys see- 
ing people’s reactions to his 
richly evocative restoration 
of what he calls “a vintage 
Maltese house belonging to 
a noble family.” 

continued on page 104 


Ricut: In the Maltese 
capital of Valletta, Casa 
Rocca Piccola offers 
the public a chance to 
view a noble residence 
dating back to the 16th 
century. BELOw: The 
green room, a salon. 
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MALTESE MEMORIES 
TOURING THE CENTURIES-OLD CASA ROCCA PICCOLA 
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Used for centuries by 
the Knights of Malta, 


the residence is now 


owned by Nicholas, the iH 
ninth marquis de Piro, 


who lives there with his 


in his knight’s regalia. 


family. RicuT: De Piro, | | i 1 x 


continued from page 
Responses have 


the end of one tour a y 
Italian woman “took two 


tese pounds from her cl 


3 
age,” de 


Piro recalls, “and 


pressed the warm notes into 


my hand, 


Saying ‘Mi sen 


emozionatissima!’ How could 


I refuse?” 
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not impressed and refused to 
‘the entrance fee. 

it tourists to the tiny 

terranean island who 

isa Rocca Piccola gen- 

ome away enchanted. 

its small family ape 
» the quiet period eleg: an 
of he main drawing rox 

from the decorative di 


Lert: A dining table is 
set with antique silver. 
BELOw: The statuette 
of Saint Quentin in 
the library once be- 
longed to Pope Leo 
XII. The desk is 18th- 
century /acca povera. 


the library to the fin de siécle 
charm of the long dining 
room, the sixteen-room struc- 
ture is an exemplar of style 
and discerning accumulation. 
Every wall has a phalanx of 
paintings and family portraits; 
every mantelpiece, shelf and 
side table is crowded with bi- 
belots, silver, china and rare 
and resplendent objects. 

To Nicholas de Piro, the 
house is more than a historic 
set piece, however: It’s where 
he lives with his English wife, 
Frances, and two of their four 
children. “I tell visitors that 

continued on page 106 
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continued from page 104 

the place has not been pre- 
pared for them but is really 
lived in—it’s our home,” he 
explains in his fluent English, 
the result of a British educa- 
tion and subsequent residen- 
cy. Mixed in with all the rare 
antiques and paintings are tell- 
tale signs of his family’s cur- 
rent occupancy. One of the 
wall panels in the blue sitting 
room hides the television; the 
day’s newspapers can some- 
times be seen in the library; 
and silver-framed photos of 
several present-day de Piro 
family members perch among 
their forebears. 

What visitors mostly see is 
the piano nobile, the second- 
floor receiving (and living) 
rooms, laid out in an enfilade, 
as in an Italian palace. High, 
narrow windows let in the 
sunlight and the noise of Val- 
letta’s bustling main street, a 
steep incline with shallow 
granite steps in place of side- 


Ricut: “Ancestral 
portraits and a little 
austerity” define the 
aesthetic of the por- 
phyry room, de Piro 
says. With the piano 
nobile’s other rooms, 
it forms an enfilade. 
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walks. The city outside rises 
from the Mediterranean like 
a mirage, its skyline of domes, 
spires and palace roofs en- 
cased in the massive, fortified 
walls that come right down 
to the water’s edge. 

Valletta was built in a re- 
markably short time span be- 
ginning around 1566 by the 
Knights of Malta, who were 


Lert: The Italian bed 
in the four-poster bed- 
room was de Piro’s 
great-grandmother’s; 
Joseph de Piro, found- 
er of the Missionary 
Society of Saint Paul, 
was born in it in 1877. 





the last remnants of the Cru- 
sades and Malta’s rulers from 
the early sixteenth century 
to the end of the eighteenth. 
Casa Rocca Piccola, as old as 
Valletta itself, was named for 
its first owner, Pietro La Roc- 
ca, a senior Italian knight in 
the military-religious order 
whose members came from 
aristocratic families all over 
Europe. In 1784 the house 
was sold to a noble Maltese 
family, and early in this cen- 
tury Casa Rocca Piccola be- 
came the home to de Piro’s 
maternal grandfather and was 
the family’s city residence. 

continued on page 110 
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Grand Prix World Driving Championship. 
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from New Line, sponsored in part by Volkswagen. 
In it, a group of young people focus attention on 
their dogs when love eludes them—but all eventually 
find it at the local dog park, where the “hot spot is 
with Spot.” Written and directed by Bruce 
McCulloch of Kids in the Hall, the film co-stars 
Mark McKinney, Harland Williams and Amie 
Carey. Opens nationwide September 24. 
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QO, seeing Maria Sibylla Merian’s work, Peter the 
Great was inspired to found the first Russian Art 
Museum. Today, her 17th century drawings of flowers 
and butterflies are collected by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the British Museum, and the 
Morgan Library. There is, as well, a 




















substantial collection at Windsor Castle. 


Mme. Merian’s drawings stimulated the 
decoration of Chinese Export porcelain 
made for the 18th century European 

market. Today, they have inspired this new 
collection from Mottahedeh. On these jars, 
pots, vases, and shell dishes, botanicals and 
butterflies burst forth with undiminished 
exuberance. If history is a guide, this 17th 
century master of the art of botanicals will 
inspire a new generation of devoted followers 


in this and the 21st century. 
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Interior designers have long 
recognized not only the 
need for light, but the 
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source. Mottahedeh is 
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extraordinary collection 
of lamps, as stunning as 
any in the world. It consists 
of a pot-pourri of shapes: 
from our classic ginger jars 
and trumpet vases to brass 
and porcelain candlesticks 
to our exuberant and 
joyous figurines. A 
Mottahedeh lamp is a 
brilliant choice, whether or 


not it is illuminated. 


Mottahedel’s superb 
porcelain and matchless 
designs can now brightly 
punctuate your home. They 
are like fine jewelry for any 
room. See our lamps as. - 
they bring Fentarced = 
outstanding stores acr 
the nation. 


Call 1-800-242-3050 
to find the store nearest you. 
Mottahedeh and Co., Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10010 
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Call 1-800-843-1728 for your nearest Glen Eden agent. www.glen-eden.com ©1998 Glen Eden 
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1-800-GET-ADVICE, ext.832. 
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MALTESE MEMORIES 


continued from page 106 
When Nicholas de Piro, an art histori- 
an, inherited it from his father in 1988, 
he took the opportunity to tell the story, 
in the house’s redecoration, of its Mal- 
tese occupants over four centuries. 
“The house is an authentic relic of a way 
of life that has passed on from Valletta,” 
he says. “It represents what Maltese as- 
pirations were in the city of the Knights.” 
Because religion has always been an 
important component of Maltese cul- 
ture, the first room on the piano nobile 
is the Baroque-style chapel, with its eigh- 
teenth-century marbleized wood altar 
and altarpiece. Hanging over both is a 
large nineteenth-century painting of 
the Virgin and child by a Maltese artist. 
Paintings of saints can also be found 
in the four-poster bedroom, “an old tra- 
dition to inspire pious thoughts at bed- 
time,” according to the marquis. The 
finely carved bed came from Italy and 
belonged to de Piro’s great-grandmoth- 
er. “Nine children were born in that 
bed, all from the same woman,” he mur- 
murs in a somewhat awed voice. “She 
had two daughters and seven sons, one 
of whom was my grandfather.” The bed 
may seem narrow by modern standards. 
“But remember,” adds de Piro, “the hus- 





some had to be pried out of the hands of 
aunts and uncles. I’m good at doing 
that.” The circa 1640 orangewood bu- 
reau-secretary in the green room, where 
the walls have been stenciled to simu- 
late damask, was his father’s. It has wal- 
nut marquetry and armorial markings 
and is considered to be one of the fin- 
est examples of Maltese cabinetmaking 
from any era. “I don’t really feel I own 
it,” the fifty-eight-year-old marquis 
says. “I feel more like its custodian.” 
The spell of the distant past is broken 
in the late-nineteenth-century-style din- 
ing room, with the long table dazzlingly 
laid out for a formal dinner. The rela- 
tively recent addition to the house has 
wide, arched French doors facing a sun- 
ny, stone courtyard; after the period so- 
briety of the other rooms, entering it is 
like suddenly surfacing from underwa- 
ter into bright sunlight. The sky mu- 
ral was inspired by Tiepolo’s La Passeg- 
giata d’Estate at the Villa Valmarana in 
Vicenza, in northern Italy. The ornate 
Maltese gilt mirror at one end of the 
room is from de Piro’s grandmother. 
Casa Rocca Piccola is at once typical 
and unique. There are certainly other 
Maltese houses that have been occupied 


“The house is an authentic relic of a way of 
life that has passed on from Valletta,” says de Piro. 


band didn’t share the wife’s bed in those 
days; he paid her rather formal visits 
when he had a twinkle in his eye.” 

The devotional theme reappears in the 
library, where an imposing circa 1750 
Venetian-style chinoiserie-lacquered bu- 
reau turns out to be an ingeniously de- 
signed cabinet that opens into a portable 
altar. Also in the library are ten colorful 
canvas panels depicting maritime scenes, 
which may have come from the ceremo- 
nial barge of the grand master of the 
Knights of Malta. The 1804 portrait of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge in the room is 


another reminder of one of the island’s 
past rulers; the poet lived on Malta in 
his capacity as a British colonial official. 

As he progresses from room to room, 


de Piro addresses the 
“Some of the ftu 


obvious question: 
ire I inherited, and 


by the same noble families for centuries. 
What is different about this one is de 
Piro’s willingness to open his home to 
the public in a society that has made a 
fetish of secrecy about what’s behind 
the huge painted doors of these resi- 
dences. “The bulk of Malta’s artistic pat- 
rimony is still in private hands, and 
hardly anyone ever sees it,” says the mar- 
quis, himself a member of a prestigious 
Maltese heritage association. So far, his 
openness doesn’t seem to have started a 
trend. When it does, visitors to Malta 
will have a second reason to be grateful. 0 


Guided tours of the house are conduct- 
ed hourly from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M., 
Monday through Saturday. Casa Rocca Pic- 
cola, 74 Republic Street, Valletta, Malta; 
356-231-796. 
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“Window Views” Sweepstakes 





Whether it’s a view of city 
lights, a glimpse of the sea or 
a moonlit sky, a window 
frames the way we look at the 
world. Pozzi wood windows, 
known for innovative custom 
designs, are hand-crafted from 
the finest western pine, and 
complement both the exterior 
and interior of any home. 





Enter the Pozzi “Window Views” 
Sweepstakes to win the Grand Prize 
of a Celestron C90 Deluxe Telescope 
(approx. retail value: $1,300). Five 
runners-up will receive a copy of 
FULL MOON, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, featuring stunning photos 
from the Apollo moon missions. 


To enter, send your name and address 
to “Window Views” Sweepstakes, 
Architectural Digest, 4 Times Square, 


New York, NY 10036. For information 


on Pozzi windows and a dealer near 
you, call (300) 257-9663, ext. PR-037. 


RULES: NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter, 
write your name and address on a postcard or letter 
and mail to “Window Views” Sweepstakes, 
Architectural Digest, 4 Times Square, New York, NY 
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Spotting Telescope (approx. retail value: $1,300). Five 
runners-up will receive a copy of FULL MOON (retail 
value: $50). Employees of Condé Nast Publications and 
Pozzi, Inc. and their ad agencies and members of their 
families are not eligible. Subject to all federal, state and 
local laws and regulations. Void in Puerto Rico and 
where prohibited. In case of unavailability, a prize of 
equal or greater value will be substituted. For a list of 
winners, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to entry 
address after January 15, 2000. 
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SAN FRANCISCO URBANISM 


DANIEL SOLOMON DESIGNS HIS OWN ‘TOWN HOUSE 


Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Robert Reck 


HEN THE BROKER 

told us he had a 

site for us to see 
in the Marina, we told him 
no,” says San Francisco archi- 
tect Daniel Solomon, refer- 
ring to the neighborhood in 
which he and his wife, film- 
maker Shirley Sun, have built 
their new house. “The Mari- 
na? The Marina is yuppies 
and blue-haired ladies, the 
squarest neighborhood in 
San Francisco. We wanted 
North Beach.” 

But Solomon and Sun 
agreed to look at the land, a 
lot tightly wedged between 
a pair of classic town houses 


“Tt’s a contemporary 
interpretation of a Ma- 
rina row house,” Dan- 
iel Solomon (below) 
says of the San Fran- 
cisco residence he de- 
signed for himself and 
his wife, Shirley Sun. 































from the 1920s. They still 


weren't sure, but the more | 


Solomon looked, the more 
he was intrigued by the ar- 
chitecture of the neighbor- 
hood, where stucco houses 


in pale colors, almost all | 


of which have first-floor ga- 
rages and bay windows, 
create a strikingly coherent 


cityscape. The challenge of | 


trying to respond to that en- 
vironment and design a house 
that fit into the Marina’s se- 
rene context, and yet did not 
directly imitate its neighbors, 
appealed to him. And so the 
couple bought the land, tell- 
ing themselves that if they 
changed their minds, they 
could always think of* the 

house as something to sell. 
Now that they are liv- 
ing there, all such thoughts 
have disappeared. “There was 
something wonderful about 
designing a house that mere- 
ly tried to manipulate a type 
and not be a major state- 
ment,” Dan Solomon says. 
“It’s nonpolemical and defer- 
ential to the type of house 
that makes the Marina what 
it is.” And the neighborhood 
as a whole, which was built 
in the 1920s on land first cre- 
ated out of rubble from the 
1906 earthquake and later 
used for the 1915 Panama 
Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, struck Solomon as a 
continued on page 118 


Above Lert: The 
front door is to the 
right of the bowed fa- 
cade. Lerr: The sky- 
lighted double-height 
entrance hall stair 
opens to the second- 
floor living space. 
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continued from page 114 
laboratory for some of the 
principles that he has studied 
as a cofounder and board 
member of the Congress for 
the New Urbanism. 

“There are curving streets, 
closed vistas, a very consis- 
tent architectural form and 
a tight sense of neighbor- 
hood,” Solomon says. The 
Marina is often overlooked 
by students of San Francis- 
co’s architectural history—its 
houses are not as flamboyant 
as the Victorians that fill so 
many neighborhoods or as 
grand as the Pacific Heights 
mansions—but there are few 
neighborhoods in any city 


RicuT: The bowed 
window wall creates a 
seating area in the main 
living space, which 
features calligraphy 
by C. C. Wang, 18th- 
century Chinese chairs 
and a Chinese carpet. 
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that make such a convincing 
argument for the notion that 
the whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts. 

Solomon and Sun’s house 
is a rich gray, and its color 
stands out from the paler 
tones of its neighbors. But 
the fagade’s soft, sweeping 
curve pays homage to the 
bay windows of the surround- 
ing houses. Four tall win- 
dows on the piano nobile 
give the small structure an air 
of gentle monumentality and 
provide a hint of verticality, 
avoiding the slightly squat 
quality many of the original 
Marina houses have. The de- 


Lert: “Transparent 
layers both define and 
link the spaces along 
the axis that leads to 
the master bedroom,” 
he explains. “The 
kicchen is like a large 
wa ~-in cabinet.” 





tailing gives Solomon’s hand 
away as much as the color. 
It is minimalist, with metal 
grilles for sun protection. 

Many houses on the street 
have exterior staircases tucked 
within the overall volume of 
the structure, but Solomon 
put his stair to the main 
living floor inside, yielding 
a narrow entrance hall that 
rises to two stories. The en- 
trance stair leads to a pair of 
lower-level bedrooms in the 
rear, one of which Sun uses 
as her office, and then turns 
to open up generously to the ~ 
main living area, a skylighted 
space that is poised precise- 
ly between the feeling of a 
town house living room and 
a SoHo loft. 

The bowfront and the 
high, black anodized-alumi- 
num windows form a seating 
alcove, which has been filled 
with pieces from Sun’s col- 

continued on page 122 
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Glabman's is more thana 
fine furniture showroom, 
more than just a chic design 
studio. We are the best of both. 

If your preference is casual 
or formal, contemporary or 
traditional, our staff of 43 
interior designers is uniquely 
qualified to help make your 
home all you dreamed it 
could be. 

Seek a single exceptional 
piece? You and your 
Glabman designer will find 
it in one of our showrooms. 
If your needs are more 
extensive, a complete room 
or an entire home, we will 
provide our comprehensive 
interior design service. 
With everything from plans 
to visuals. 

And during the design 
process, you'll do more than 
just look at pictures. You'll 
sit in the actual chair and 
touch the table and feel the 
upholstery. 

Our staff of interior 
designers includes members 
of ASID and IIDA. So you 
can rest assured that your 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


expectations are in expert 
hands. 
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BAKER « E.J. VICTOR e HANCOCK & MOORE ¢ KARGES ¢ KINDEL * MORRIS JAMES ¢ JOHN WIDDICOMB 


WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS PASADENA COSTA MESA 
2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 3089 Bristol St. 
south of Olympic Blvd. east of Winnetka Ave. 5 blocks west of Lake Ave. south of San Diego Fwy. 
(310) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 (626) 683-3660 (714) 540-3822 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 
www.glabman.com 





‘To improve the energy efficiency of your 


home even MoOre... 


...consider replacing the fridge. 





All kinds of things can add to the cost of the energy your home consumes. Unnecessarily 
high heating and cooling bills shouldn't be among them. So consider, for the moment, the 
economic sense of installing Loewen Metal Clad Windows and Loewen Heat-Smart® Plus 
Window Systems. These finely engineered, high thermal performance window and slazing 


systems are not only extremely energy efficient, they are also beautifully designed and 


su perbly constructed. 






And consider another thing before you install: doing the cross section 
Lest. Simply compare the structure and size of a Loewen window with any 
major manu facturer. You'll discover that no other window is built like a 
Loewen. Solid. Strong. Beautiful. 


] . ° : 
No matter how big or small your home, lowering energy costs is 


important. Do if you've already installed the right windows, it really is 


time to checr the fridge. 


1-800-245-2295 
www.loewen.com 


cewen, 


© Loewen Windows 1999 


Committed to Quality since 1905 


Call for the location of the Loewen Dealer nearest you. 
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Tr: more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been 
dedicated to searching throughout the world for the most 
ighly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized to 

Teate a unique collection of home furnishings. 

‘ompilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen 
ifferent countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, 
urniture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. 

Arté de Mexico products can be found in two locations: 

irté International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway-close 

0 all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and 
van Diego counties. 


Los ANGELES LOCATION 


| 
1356 Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 
lelephone: 818.769.5090 © Fax: 818.769.9425 
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In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 
Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both of 
our locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
seen to be believed. 

We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 
tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 
extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
uncompromising attention to detail. 


Open seven days a week for your convenience. 


a \ ra a CouNTY LOCATION 
ARETE TN rEPEY NL A\e CNA 
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17092 Pullman St, Irvine, CA 92614 
Telephone: 949. 660.1200 * Fax:949. 863.0489 





AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 


Largest Collection of New, Contemporary, Antique Rugs & Tapestries. 
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Genuine Tibetan Nepalese Collection 
Handmade and hand knotted from Nepal. Custom sizes & colors 
Available in 100% wool, wool & silk, & in 100% silk 


LOS Al. ELES-paciric DESIGN CENTER LAGUNA DESIGN CENTER SAN FRANCISCO(new showroom) 


8687 MELRC NUE, STE.B130 23811 ALISO CREEK ROAD, SUITE 121 135 S. VERMONT ST (ACROSS THE GALLERIA) 
LOS ANGELE 39 LAGUNA NIGUEL, CA 92677 SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
TEL:(310)657- TEL:(949)643-2451 TEL:(415)553-8505 





For FREE Catalogues, please call our main showroom in Los Angeles. 


ean- Peale Gaugy 


October 15 through November 15, 1999 


.e Demand Incroyable Acrylic on Carved Wood 


Artist's Reception, Saturday, October 23, 6 pm to 9 pm. 
Please call for an Invitation. Exhibition Catalog available. 


I 


WEINSTEIN GALLERY 
383 Geary Street, San Francisco, CA 94102 415-362-8151 


253 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94108 415-397-6177 


www.weinstein.com 
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The 


magic 


of 


moving 


water. 


Patina Wave 


Acid-washed 
aluminum and 
translucent onyx 


Other models 

are available. 
Finishes include 
metal, hardwoods, 
ceramics, glass, 


mosaic tile and 
natural stone. C aP S I o 
FOUNTAINS 


Call for brochure: 1-888-654-52 
www.capsisfountains.com 


Available through 
architects and 
interior designers. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
FALL ANTIQUES SHOW 


Benefiting Enterprise for High School Students 
October 28 - 31, 1999 


Fort Mason Center, Festival Pavilion 
Thursday-Saturday, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Sunday, 12 noon - 6 p.m. 
Admission $15, includes catalog 


SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBIT: 
A Matter of Time: Centuries of Timepieces 


COCKTAIL RECEPTION AND PREVIEW 
oo Bessemer Trust Company 
*~ Wednesday, October 27 
ni9 7:00 - 9:00 pm 
Tickets $150 per person 


For information: 
San Francisco Fall Antiques Show 
\ > as 450 Mission Street, Suite 408 
hy” as iy San Francisco, CA 94105 
‘@) 415-546-6661 
Fax 415-896-0933 











“Tm not 
! always 
neutral 
+ 
on color. 
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MARK POLLACK 
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POLLACK & ASSOCIATES 


Photo: Maryanne Solensky © 1999 


150 Varick Street New York, New York 10013 212.627.7766 —To the Trade 








continued from page 118 

lection of Chinese furniture, 
including a pair of eighteenth- 
century elmwood horseshoe 
chairs with woven seats. Dan 
Solomon designed a marble 
table to join with his wife’s 
older pieces, and there is 
contemporary Chinese cal- 
ligraphy by C. C. Wang on 
the walls. 

Tall openings to the stair 
hall on one side of the room 
both reflect the proportions 
of the windows and extend 
the space horizontally, fram- 
ing Chinese temple signs that 


RicuT: A Chinese 
red-lacquered cabinet 
with four inset gold- 
leaf panels is from the 
couple’s diverse col- 
lection of Asian ob- 
jects. Alicia, a print, 

is by Homer. 
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ABOVE: The openings 
to the entrance stair- 
way expand the living 
space as well as echo 
the front windows. 
Hanging beyond are 
19th-century Chinese 
temple signs. 


hang over the stairs. A dining 
table sits in the middle of the 
large living space, near four 
nineteenth-century Chinese 
panel doors placed on the wall. 
The elegant, simple kitchen 
is a box of cherry-stained red 
birch plywood at the end of 
the space, its ceiling open 
to skylights above. Solomon 
calls the kitchen “a little 
house or a large walk-in cab- 
inet within the big room.” Its 
door is a cherry-stained shoji 
frame, empty of its paper to 
be transparent. 

continued on page 124 





*Seville STS tested with optional Z-rated tires. Mercedes-Benz E430 tested with standard H-rated tires. 
1.800.333.4CAD ©1999 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Cadillacs Seville. Northstare StabiliTrake 


lf you're thinking about a Mercedes-Benz E430, slow down and read 
this. Because in recent USAC-certified tests, Seville STS with the 
Northstar System and the amazing handling of StabiliTrak decisively 
outperformed the E430 in wet and dry cornering—results that trans- 
late to the real world every time you turn a corner.* So test drive a 
Seville STS. Because it will change the way you think about American 


luxury performance sedans. And more than ever, it’s what's next. 


SEVILLE STS. IT’S WHAT’S NEXT.,, 


cadillac.com 
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The open shoji frame, 
which recurs as a door to the 
master bedroom, is a kind of 
metaphor for the house it- 
self—layers that are clear- 
ly defined as separate spaces 
yet allowed to flow togeth- 
er visually. The master suite, 
which consists of a bedroom, 
bath, dressing area, closets 
and hallway, is in the rear, be- 
hind the kitchen, and a few 
steps up from the main living 
level. Private from the rest of 
the house, it joins spatially to 
it along a clear visual axis 
through the main living area. 
Like the other rooms, the 


Ricut: “The bay was 
shaped to receive the 
Chinese four-poster,” 
he says of the master 
bedroom. Sun, a film- 
maker, uses one of 
two lower-level bed- 
rooms as an office. 
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SAN FRANCISCO URBANISM 


Lert: An early-20th- 
century poster from 
Shanghai, a Chinese 
carpet and the elm- 
wood bed create a 
“typical juxtaposition 
of artifacts” in the 
north-facing space. 


master suite is tranquil, with 
a Chinese four-poster placed 
within a bay window facing 
the rear garden. 

While Dan Solomon de- 
signs numerous large houses 
for private clients, he has de- 
voted much of his career to 
searching for ways to bring 
serious architectural inten- 
tion to the problems of ur- 
ban design and nonprofit 
housing. He takes consid- 
erable joy, he says, in the 
notion that his own house 
represents an attempt to en- 
gage with some of these 
problems and is not a state- 
ment so personal as to be ir- 


relevant to any larger issues. 
The most rewarding moment 
Solomon has had since mov- 
ing into the house came 
when he brought some cli- 
ents for whom he is building 
a town house complex in San 
Jose to see it. 

“They said they wanted to 
use this as one of the mod- 
els,” Daniel Solomon says. “T 
was so thrilled and gratified 
that they could see this as 
something more than just a 
personal thing, that they 
could envision it as some- 
thing that could be used in 
the making of a new urban 
neighborhood. 

“You know, the little ma- 
nipulation of a standard type 
can give you so much,” he 
concludes. “You don’t need 
great zooming shards of space, 
or raging diagonals, to make 
something meaningful, some- 
thing that reflects people’s 
aspirations.” [) 
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ART NOTEBOOK 


THE CHARLES DE BEISTEGUI AUCTION 
ATTENDING SOTHEBY’S EPOCHAL EVENT IN FRANCE 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography 
by Ffean-Luce Huré 


HE DOORS OF THE 

Chateau de Grous- 

say closed, and that 
was it. Some of the greatest 
rooms of the twentieth cen- 
tury would never be seen 
again. The legendary house 
had been open for viewing 
before the sale of the Beis- 
tegui collection last June, and 
Architectural Digest was Soth- 
eby’s guest at the end of 
those four days. 

The group included Edi- 
tor-in-Chief Paige Rense, 
Geoffrey Bradfield, Mario 
Buatta, Desmond Guinness, 
James Huniford and Stephen 
Sills, Frédéric Méchiche, An- 
drée Putman, Serge Robin, 
Pierre-Hervé Walbaum and 
Tino Zervudachi. 

After they had left eac! 
room, staff were busy behind 
them, taking flowers out of 
the vases and putting on 
white gloves, ready to move 
things to the marquee for the 
auction. As Laure de Beau- 
vau Craon, deputy chairman 
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of Sotheby’s in Europe, said, 

“This is Charles de Beis- 

tegui’s last party.” 

During the prelude to the 

le it had been described as 
> most important house 


1 France this century,” 
n that had been re- 
Vi ‘the most important 
sinc volution.” “The 
sale would |e an occasion to 
make a small statement that 


decoration can make us fe: ! 





better,” said Rense. “I don’t 
know if it made Charles de 
Beistegui feel any better. I 
hope so. These rooms influ- 
enced designers for the rest 
of the twentieth century, and 
many whose work had been 
shown in Architectural Digest 
would be there from all over 
the world. The sale would 
nark something important. 
It deserved a party.” 
Beistegui had an apart- 


Last June Sotheby’s 
auctioned off the con- 
tents of Charles de 
Beistegui’s legendary 
Chateau de Groussay. 
Lert: The chateau 
was a mecca for the 
design world. 


BeLow: An Architec- 
tural Digest group was 
invited for a final tour. 
Among the follies is a 
copper tent inspired 
by the guardhouses at 
Drottningholm palace 


in Sweden. 





ment in Paris designed by 
Le Corbusier, and he had 
owned the Palazzo Labia on 
the Grand Canal in Venice, 
scene of his famous ball in 
1951. But Groussay—in the 
town of Montfort Amaury, 
thirty miles southwest of 
Paris—was his masterpiece. 
He bought it in 1939, and 
throughout the forties and 
fifties, regardless of the war, 

continued on page 138 





Give the gift of exquisite beauty, the culmination of nearly a century of dedication to excellence. 


STEUBEN 


EL E GAN F-+ A M EUR TOR 


T IM EL ES = S§S 


; Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New York City, NY 
} Stamford Town Center, Stamford, CT +» Corning Glass Center, Corning, NY + The Breakers, Palm Beach, FL 


Please call 800 424-4240 for information or a catalog. 


© 1999 Corning Incorporated 


Image Size: 32" x 38" 


“Venice” is the latest deluxe limited edition Serigraph-on-Canvas from S. Sam Park. Created from over one hundred hand 
drawn color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. Also available are 
limited edition Serigraphs on Coventry white paper. “Venice” is available at select fine art galleries throughout the United 
States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions at 410-581-2914. 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
Lake Forest, CA (949)768-8421 


P&C Fine ArT 
Washington D.C. (703)698-8452 


KAVANAUGH ART 
W. Des Moines, IA (515)279-8682 


ArT LEADERS 
W. Bloomfield, MI (248)539-0262 


CONTEMPORARY ART GALLERY 
Toronto, Canada (416)499-6034 


GALERIE MATISSE, LTD. 
Lake Geneva, WI (414)248-9264 


GALLERY HAWAII 
Kahana, Hawaii (808)669-2783 


NASSAU 
Rehobeth Beach, DE (302)227-7558 


HANSON GALLERY 
Carmel, CA (831)625-6142 


Beach GALLERY 
Cape May, NJ (609)390-7899 


ARTIQUE 
Pleasanton, CA (925)847-8799 


KENNETH BEHM GALLERY 
Seatle, WA (425)454-0222 


! JACKSON GALLERY 


GA (770)993-4783 
JAN® ANTONY 
1 860-1227 
G (ORE PLAZA 
383 
Overla 1469-8001 


ATLAS GALLERIES 
Chicago, IL (312)329-9435 


CAROL SCHWARTZ GALLERY 
Philadelphia, PA (215)247-6602 


JAMES BOND GALLERY 
Los Gatos, CA (408)395-1415 


Lori’s ART GALLERY 
Woodland Hills, CA (818)884-1110 


WHITBREAD GALLERIES 
Dallas, TX (972)304-3336 


RENAISSANCE FINE ART 
Baltimore, MD (410)484-8900 


OJ GALLERY 
New York, NY (212)754-0123 


VENTANA 


Sacramento, CA (916)920-9562 





© Soho Editions and S. Soi Park 1999 


SUNDOOK GALLERY 
Boca Raton, FL (561)852-0017 


GaLLery ONE/ WRITERS SQUARE 
Denver, CO (303)629-5005 


GALLERIE MICHAELANGELO 
Los Angeles, CA (310)559-3455 


PIERSIDE GALLERY 
Htmtmgton Beach, CA (714)969-7979 


OCEAN GALLERY 
Stone Harbor, NJ (609)967-4462 


LARRY SMITH GALLERY 
W. Hollywood, CA (310)360-9135 


CENTRAL GALLERIES 
Cedarhurst, NY (516)569-5686 


KINGSLEY ART GALLERY 
Red Bank, NJ (732)530-3383 
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n his workshops, Roger Dubuis transmits and perpetuates his savoir-faire to a new generation of watchmakers . 





The Geneva Seal 
is history, culture, 
present and future. 
Rare are the mechanical 
watches bearing the 
Geneva Seal, hallmark 
of exceptional quality 
so sought after by 
collectors throughout the 
world. To possess a 
Roger Dubuis watch 

is to discover and 

share the tradition and 
art of living. 





ROGER DUBUIS 


horloger genevois 


SYMPATHIE bi-retrograde perpetual calendar = - 
features: 18K white or rose gold case and indices. movement: RD5707 mechanical hand-assembled movement. 29 jewels. Limited production of 28 pieces. 
For further information on this and other watches in our collection, please contact: 


ROGER DUBUIS NORTH AMERICA (570) 970 8888 
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Don't be fooled by its space-saving dimensions — the living room to the dining room. With its 


this compact FS-8000 Component System delivers solid European cherrywood speakers, it's beautiful 


stunning, big component sound. 
A powered subwoofer provides rich 
deep bass, while a builtin electronic 
crossover provides clean vocals and 


crisp highs. The FS-8000 is designed 
to complement any decor from 


Py SS enough to be displayed on your finest 
, furniture. Make a statement in design - 
and performance with this powerful 

JVC system. Stop ... Look ... Listen! 


60 Watt, 8" Subwoofer Included 
for Room Filling Sound 


© Shielded, Solid Cherrywood Speakers @ DuatLayer Fluorescent Display © FullFunction Remote Control 


© Active Hyper-Bo 


JVC 





Super Pro ® Analog: -d Digital Clock/Timer with Snooze Function 


For your nearest authorized JVC dealer call 1-800-252-5722 
or visit our web site at: www.jvc.com 
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Villeroy & Boch 








SUENVGUR ab /-4 8 


Available at Villeroy & Boch Home Stores, Madison Avenue, Southampton, Woodbury Commons, Washington DC., 
Williamsburg, Norwalk, Carmel, South Coast Plaza, Hawaii, Dallas, Flemington, San Francisco and other fine stores. 
For a store near you and to receive a free catalog of our dinnerware, silverware, crystal and gift collections 
please call 1-800-VILLEROY or e-mail us at vbcustsv@unidial.com Pattern shown - Switch 3 
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kemember the day that matters — everyday... 


“or further information, or the retailer nearest you, please call 
+56-SUNA or visit our website at www.sunabros.com. 
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FOR INFORMATION CALL 1-877-SJK-TIME 


{ BALHARBOUR BEVERLY HILLS BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO DALLAS DENVER HONOLULU LAS VEGAS MANHASSET NEWYORK PALM BEACH PALM DESERT SCOTTSDALE SOUTH COAST PLAZA 
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You re listening to 
Schubert’s Piano Sonata 
in F Minor. 





You re sipping a crisp 
~_ Sauvignon Blanc 
with your salad Nicoise. 





SLUR 


The warmth of fine wood raised panels is available and practical again. 


What better walls are wearing. 

CALLUS AT: 888.880.6324 
. ea OR VISIT OUR WEBSITE: 
©1999 NEW ENGLAND CLASSI NEWENGLANDCLASSIC.COM 
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DALITY - YACHTBUILDING INTEGRITY - DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 
eae Exteriors and Interiors 
THROUGH DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 
800-456-6483 
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BELOw: Robin Wood- 
head, left, chief exec- 
utive of Sotheby’s 
Europe, with Editor- 
in-Chief Paige Rense 
and Mario Buatta. 





ABOVE: Desmond 
Guinness and Tino 
Zervudachi. BELOow: 
The small theater. 








THE CHARLES DE BEISTEGUI AUCTION 





continued from page 126 
he created rooms where ef- 
fect was more important than 
provenance or value. 

The visit began on the 
grounds, in a series of gar- 
den follies that Beistegui had 
built during the fifties and 
sixties in woodland clearings 
or along the lake. A Turkish 
tent of copper showed the in- 
spiration of the guardhouses 
at Drottningholm in Swe- 
den; an outdoor theater was 
reminiscent of the one at the 





ABOVE: Northern Eu- 
ropean oils hung in 
the Dutch-influenced 
dining room. LEFT: 
Stephen Sills, left, and 
James Huniford. 


Villa Reale at Marlia in Italy; 
a bridge echoed the Rialto 
in Venice and the famous 
Palladian Bridge at Wilton 
in England; a pyramid sug- 
gested Rome; and a domed 
column recalled the place 
Vendéme. “Beistegui was the 
first decorator to use his 
travels for inspiration,” said 
Alexandre Pradére, a senior 
director of Sotheby’s. “That 
sums up his taste.” 

The grounds had been 
classified as a historic mon- 
ument, and all the follies 
would be sold with the cha- 
teau, an 1815 building that 

continued on page 142 





AV Va Coli mie emilee mie 
One company has recognized it. 


The Chrysler LHS has been turning heads ever since its introduction. Beneath its inspired shape, however, lies 
a superbly designed luxury car of remarkable substance and performance. As evidenced by Strategic Vision's 
1999 Total Quality Award™ for “Best Ownership Experience’ in its class* You're sure to appreciate the smoothness 
of its 253 hp engine and the serenity of its elegantly appointed cabin. At $29,545** fully equipped, the beauty 


of it all becomes even more apparent. Call 1.800.CHRYSLER or visit our Web site at www.chryslercars.com. 


SN enuh 


*Strategic Vision’s 1999 Vehicle Experience Study™ surveyed 33,760 Oct-Nov. new vehicle buyers of 200+ models after the first 90 days of ownership. LHS was the winner in the 
Larger Car category. **Base MSRP includes destination. Tax and options extra 





bulthaup at the center of home life: 


new freedom in the kitchen 


The completely free combination of 
functional elements made possible 
through bulthaup’s kitchen system, boldly 
responds to people's desire for functio- 
nal and affordable mobility today. This 
system allows you to progress in stages 
from modest beginnings — regardless 

of style, time or space — as you set out 
to furnish your home. 


bulthaup will be happy to provide you 
with complete information on fascinating 
possibilities of furnishing your kitchen 
as the center of home life: the bulthaup 
book is your essential guide on what 

to look out for when making new plans. 
It is yours for $ 24 (incl. postage). 

Just call 1-800 808 2923, or visit one of 
the bulthaup showrooms. 


New York 
bulthaup corporation, 578 Broadway, tel. 2129667183 


Philadelphia 
bulthaup studio inc., 132 North 3” Street, tel. 2155744990 


Boston 
bulthaup @repertoire, 114 Boylston Street, tel. 617426 3865 


Los Angeles 
bulthaup LA, 153 S. Robertson Blvd., tel. 310 288 3875 


San Francisco 
bulthaup @LIMN, 290 Townsend Street, tel. 415543 5466 


San Diego 

i!thaup la jolla Inc., 7629 Girard Ave, C3, tel. 619 456 8530 
Salt Lake City 

bulthaup, tel. 801474 9372 





Available through your Architect or Interior designer 
t bulthaup at: www.bulthaup.com 


ithaup 





CLAUS A. FROH 








THE CHARLES DE BEISTEGUI AUCTION 


“These rooms influenced designers for the rest of the twentieth century. 
The sale would mark something important. It deserved a party.” 


continued from page 138 
Beistegui enlarged with grand 
curving wings and pavilions 
designed by Emilio Terry. Be- 
fore the sale, carpets were 
spread out on the lawn, safe- 
ly removed from trampling 
feet. “Very good for the fi- 
bers to get a bit of damp 
now and again,” noted Des- 
mond Guinness. 

Guinness had known Beis- 
tegui in his later days—af- 
ter a stroke, after the grand 
parties—and remembered a 
quieter life, supper in the 
small oval print room, then 
coffee in the library. “The 
library was the room he 
lived in,” he said, “but every 
room was surprisingly liv- 
able. There wasn’t an uncom- 
fortable chair in the entire 
house, although I never saw 
anyone sitting on the fabu- 
lous silks in the famous Sa- 
lon Bleu. That was a room 
for walking through.” 

The Architectural Digest 
group also walked through 
the series of rooms on the 
garden front, an enfilade in 





ABove: Craig Wrigh 
at the Hotel de Cril 
lon dinner hosted by 
Paige Rense. RIGHT: 
Christian Liaigre and 
Andrée Putman. 
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which each room was dra- 
matically different from the 
ones before and after. A bit of 
Holland here, Venice there, 
Carlos IV of Spain in a gal- 
lery, Napoleon and lots of 
Louis everywhere. Pierre- 
Hervé Walbaum felt the 
rooms were like follies inside 
the house. “It was as though 
he wanted to concentrate the 
whole world in one place,” he 
said. Each room was an abun- 
dance of the rich, the rare 
and the reproduction. The 
famous library represented 
Beistegui at his best. This was 
the room that had launched a 
thousand decorators. 

The theater was Beiste- 
gui’ other great room, more 
intimate, lighter and frothi- 
er than it appears in photo- 
graphs, but a sadness cur- 
tained the pretty little stage. 
It had been the scene of two 
performances in 1957 and 
then no more. Beistegui, in 
his usual style, had built 
something, then lost interest. 

“It’s the garden follies that 
impress me the most; it would 





be difficult to build those 
today,” said Andrée Putman. 
“He must have been unhappy, 
always so discontent. But the 
constant passion to do some- 
thing, we all admire that.” 


Lert: Designer Alain 
Demachy, left, and 
Sotheby’s Alexandre 
Pradére chat on the 
Crillon’s balcony be- 
fore dinner. 


BELOw: Francois- 
Joseph Graf, left, and 
Jacques Grange sit on 
the balcony, which 
overlooks the place 
de la Concorde. 





Beistegui died in 1970, and 
it seems something of a mir- 
acle that his nephew, Juan de 
Beistegui, had not only kept 
the chateau from falling down 

continued on page 150 
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An important Tiffany & Co. 195-piece sterling flatware set in the 
elegant “St. Dunstan” pattern, nestled in its original fitted mahogany 
stand with leather top. The set includes 15 serving pieces, many of 
them rarities. Complete service for 12. Circa 1920. 
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the heart of the French Quarter. Reach 
back through history in our museums 
and browse antique shops. Climb aboard 
the St. Charles Avenue 
streetcar and glide past 
mansions of the 
Garden District glow- 
ing in the spirit of the 


And feel the added 
excitement radiating 
from ihe new Harrah’s Jazz Casino at the 
foot of Canal Street where you can 
choose your favorite places to play, in the 
spirit of Mardi Gras or the grandeur of a 
classic plantation or the old hideaways of 
the famous pirate Jean Lafitte. 

This year, remember 
to have fun for this 
festive season. Visit 
New Orleans. We 
know how make you 
feel at home for the 
holidays. The only 
thing we can’t offer 
you is a silent night. 





All through December, enjoy the splendor of the season in 
New Orleans. Call toll-free today to receive your 
Christmas New Orleans Style guide of holiday events, 
traditions, and the best room rates of the year. 
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At the Chateau LeMoyne, you'll 
discover first-class accommodations 
and amenities in a beautiful, historic 
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ince 1886, Hotel Monteleone has 

been offering quests first-class 
accommodations in an elegant French 
Quarter setting. Located in the heart 
of the antique district on world-famous 
Royal Street, the Monteleone has 
recently been named a Literary 
Landmark for its association with liter- 
ary greats such as William Faulkner, 
Tennessee Williams and Truman 
Capote. Listed in the National Register 
of Historic Places and a member of 
Historic Hotels of America, the hotel is 
the home of the famous Carousel Bar. 
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Ricut: Louis Boffer- 
ding, left, and Robert 
Couturier attended 
the dinner. BELOW 
Ricut: Sotheby’s 
president and CEO 
Diana D. Breoks and 
Serge Robin. 


continued from page 142 
but improved the collection 
of drawings and paintings, 
left the rooms as they were 
and used the chateau as a 
country house bursting with 
the vitality of a family with 
six children. Those children 
have grown, and none feel 
able to accept the burden of 
such a house. “We’ve been 
happy here for thirty years,” 
he said. “All important fam- 
ily parties were at Groussay; 
now it’s time for someone 
else to enjoy it.” 

In the spirit of Beistegui 
hospitality, Paige Rense gave 
a dinner that evening in pri- 
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vate rooms at the Hotel de 
Crillon in Paris, and the af- 
ternoon group was joined 
by the count and countess 
de La Rochefoucauld; Chris- 
tian Liaigre; Robert Coutu- 
rier; Craig Wright; Jacques 
Grange; Alain Demachy; Di- 
ana D. Brooks, president and 
CEO of Sotheby’s; and Robin 











Woodhead, chief executive, 
Sotheby’s Europe. 

Talk inevitably returned 
to the chateau. “We studied 
those rooms at Parsons,” said 
Mario Buatta, “but we never 
saw them. During our study 
trip to Paris, doors opened for 
us on the rue de this and the 
rue de that, but we never got 
to see Groussay. Beistegui was 
not a very friendly chap at 
the end of his life; he wasn’t 
keen on designers. That’s why 
I wanted to see these rooms 


Lert: The library, 
its two levels linked 
by a pair of spiral 
staircases, featured 
Beistegui’s eclectic 
collection of paint- 
ings as well as books 
relating to the arts. 


before they disappeared. He 
taught us so much.” 

Many talked of Beistegui’s- 
genius for detail—like the 
cabinets for medals built into 
the thickness of the library 
doors, and the pattern of tas- 
sels woven into the carpet on 
the risers of the stairs in the 
theater. “I’m going to copy 
that,” said Craig Wright. 
“Somebody’s definitely go- 
ing to get tassels.” 

Diana Brooks closed the 
evening by saying what a 
treat it had been for Soth- 





eby’s to show Groussay to 
people who really appreciate 
and understand what the 
decorative arts mean. Many 
would be leaving bids or re- 
turning for the sale. Des- 
mond Guinness had his eye 
on costumes from the famous 
ball in Venice; Tino Zervu- 
dachi hoped to get a silver 
games box; Stephen Sills and 
James Huniford wanted gar- 
den furniture and the splen- 
did tole aloe plants. 

Most had bought two cop- 
ies of the catalogue, one to 
mark up for the sale, one 
for the archives. This was a 
house to remember. It had 
been a day and an evening to 
remember. Charles de Beis- 
tegui’s last party had been 
a great one. LJ 
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SATELLITE RADIO IS ON THE HORIZON 
AN ENTIRELY NEW WAY OF TUNING IN 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


OT LONG AGO THE 
residents of Sanford, 
Maine, woke up to 


read this in their morning 
newspaper, the Portland Press 
Herald: 
WCDQ (92.1 FM), the in- 
dependently owned Sanford 
station, played its eclectic 
mix of music for the last time 
on Friday afternoon. Begin- 
ning today, local listeners 
will hear music out of 
Boston. At 6 p.m. Friday, 
the new owners, WFNX- 
FM in Boston, changed the 
format to alternative rock. 
Instead of hearing blues, folk 
and legends from the 1970s 
such as Frank Zappa and the 
Grateful Dead, people who 
tune in to 92.1 FM hear 
current alternative rockers 
such as Citizen King, Un- 
derworld and Buck-O-Nine. 
The article went on to say 
that only two once-a-week, 
locally originated programs 
would be aired in the future. 
What happened to WCDQ 
is happening everywhere. 
Ownership of the nation’s 
more than twelve thousand 
once local radio stations is 
being taken over by large 
companies that standardize 
the content of what goes out 
over the air. “You now have 
these regionally concentrat- 
ed chains of several hundred 
radio stations operated by a 
single management structure 
that’s typically located in a 
hub city,” says Andrew Jay 
Schwartzman of the Media 
Access Project, an organiza- 
tion struggling to make me- 
dia of all kinds inexpensive 


and open to those with some- .} 
thing other than commer- = 


cial thoughts on their minds. 
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“The managers are an hour’s 
flight from fifty different ra- 
dio stations, so they can sell 
regional and national com- 
mercials and ignore local 
niche audiences.” 

While listeners in New 
York and Los Angeles have 
sixty or more stations to tune 
in to, most people in the 
United States have far fewer 
live points on the dial, and 
those few are increasingly 
computer-driven outlets re- 
peatedly playing whatever 
the polling shows is hot at 
the moment. Now comes Mr. 
Electron with a new kind of 
radio, which can offer the lis- 
tener a choice of up to a hun- 
dred stations no matter where 
he or she is. 

This is radio beamed down 
from satellites. Because the 
transmission is in digital form, 


Satellite radio is digital radio, and 
digital brings with it the same 
quality we’ve become accustomed 


to with CDs and now DVDs. 


it is possible to pack a hun- 
dred channels into the space 
on the spectrum allotted to 
the satellite’s radio transmit- 
ter. In the next couple of years, 
God willing, you ought to be 
able to enjoy hundred-sta- 
tion radio whether you are 
negotiating traffic on LaSalle 
Street in Chicago or hightail- 
ing it toward the Florida Keys. 
Two of the major American 
automobile manufacturers 
have already signed agree- 
ments to put these new satel- 
lite radios in their automobiles. 

That’s quite promising, but 
from this point on, things get 





murky. Satellite radio, like all 
inventions and improvements, 
depends on a triad of tech- 
nology, culture/politics and 
commerce. Technology has 
been holding up its end, but 
culture and commerce are in 
something of a muddle. As 
matters stand at this writ- 
ing, there will be two satellite 
radio services, one called CD 
Radio and one called XM 
Radio, each of which will be 
transmitting up to a hundred 
stations, but radio that re- 
ceives the CD Radio stations 
won't be able to receive the 
XM Radio stations and vice 
versa. It’s the return of the 
old incompatibility problem 
that has plagued Electroland. 
Hence, when you choose a ra- 
dio to buy, you will, at least to 
some extent, also be choos- 
ing what you will hear. 

Ford will begin offering its 
customers factory-installed 
CD Radios in about a year; 
General Motors will be do- 
ing the same with XM about 
a year after that. Or you will 
be able to take any car to an 
automobile audio shop and 
have either one or both of 
the new systems installed in 
the old jalopy. Satellite ra- 
dios for the home should 
start showing up in the stores 
sometime after they become 
available in automobiles. 
Somebody, of course, has to 
pay for those satellites up 
there in the cerulean, and, 
unlike the situation with the 
radio we have now, the per- 

continued on page 156 
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SATELLITE RADIO IS ON THE HORIZON 


continued from page 152 

son who has been chosen to do the pay- 
ing is you. It is expected that either ser- 
vice will cost about ten dollars a month 
per household, so subscribers will be 
able to listen to the service on as many 
radios as they want without paying an 
additional fee. A good thing, too, since 
radio listening is almost as pervasive 
as T'V watching in the United States. 
Both satellite radio receivers will also 
be able to get old-fashioned AM and 
FM broadcasting. 

Satellite radio is digital radio, and 
digital brings with it the same quality 
that we’ve become accustomed to with 
CDs and now DVDs. CD Radio has a 
small screen that can display the name 
of the station or channel you are listen- 
ing to, information about the music be- 
ing played, or news and traffic bulletins. 
Digital radio will also be static-free ra- 
dio. But whether digital radio comes 
from a satellite or a broadcasting tower, 
it has had at least one drawback. When 
the weather is bad, digital broadcasting 


Black tie is optior 


doesn’t fuzz with static interference and 
suffer poorer but usually still audible 
or visible reception; it conks out com- 
pletely—the screen goes black if it’s 
digital television, and the loudspeak- 
er goes silent if it’s radio. The instru- 
ment suffers the “cliff effect” or “digital 
dropout,” as the technojocks refer to 
the phenomenon. 

Now it looks as though that obstacle 
has been surmounted. “We created some 
breakthroughs in digital audio processing 
back about six or seven months ago,” says 
Suren Pai, president of Lucent Digital 
Radio. “We've called them Multi-Stream- 
ing. With this technology we can pro- 
cess digital audio in a manner that emu- 
lates the gradual degradation of quality 
of analogue [old-fashioned AM or FM] 
signals. This has been a major break- 
through for us as well as for the audio 
industry. So it’s not an all-or-nothing 
scenario. You just gradually lose things, 
for example, starting with stereo separa- 
tion, then something else, and so on.” 


Be it a cell phone or a satellite radio, 
anyone moving around trying to get re- 
ception will tell you that there are those 
blackout moments that have nothing to 
do with the weather. Leafy canopies, 
canyonlike streets lined by skyscrap- 
ers, and tunnels all blot out reception 
unless earthly transmitters are there to 
fill in when the signal from the satellite 
is lost. “Terrestrial repeaters are very 
expensive and very difficult to build out 
because there aren’t enough sites,” ex- 
plains Terrence Sweeney, vice-president 
of marketing for CD Radio. “One of 
the problems you face if you rely on 
those things is how to find lots of lo- 
cations. Most Americans who are on 
cellular services realize there aren’t 
nearly enough of them to fill in all of 
the places where you would like to use 
your cell phones.” 

So it remains to be seen whether 
satellite radio, with its exceptional sound 
qualities and other desirable attributes, 
will be as reliable and universal as pres- 
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ent-day analogue radio. This is no small 
question, since it seems likely that the 


| American government and the radio in- 


| dustry will go completely and exclu- 


sively digital not so many years down 
the pike. Will digital radio be as ser- 
viceable as the current system in hur- 
ricanes and other natural disasters 
that may interfere with radio transmis- 
sions? For answers, please stay tuned. 
If you can. 

Another unanswered question is wheth- 
er people will be willing to fork over 
ten simoleons a month just for the 
satellite service’s superior digital qual- 
ity. If television is a guide, people will 
pay for minimal cable service for a bet- 
ter picture if the one they get through 
the air is rotten, but they don’t want 
to pay much, and if they pay ex- 


tra for the premium services such as 
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a 
, 
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HBO, they are accustomed to enjoying 


| commercial-free programming. How 


much commercial-free satellite radio 
broadcasting they may get is not so 
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SATELLITE RADIO IS ON THE HORIZON 


certain. Lee Abrams, senior vice-presi- 
dent of programming for XM Radio, 
doesn’t seem to be promising a laid- 
back, commercial-free radio environ- 
ment when he says, “We’re going to 
have DJs and bells and whistles, where- 
as on cable what you get is pretty much 
a music service, which is fine. There 
will be that, but we’re also going to 
have all the things that it takes to cre- 
ate really great stations. Each chan- 
nel will be branded with a name, and 
it will have T-shirts, bumper stickers 
and belt buckles. So it’s going to have, 
and I guess the word in the industry 
is, ‘stationality.’” 

Stationality aside, Abrams is promis- 
ing that hundred-channel radio will 
bring with it a variety of sounds not 
now available even in the big cities. 
“We’re in the dark ages of music radio, 
and our goal is to rewrite the playbook,” 
he declares. “The playbook for music 
radio was written about thirty years ago, 
and it hasn’t been updated. Most radio 








Hp to 8,850 pounds towing capacity. For more information, call 800 688-8898, visit wwwilincolnvehicles.com or see an authorized Lincoln Navigator dealer. 


stations are very creative until ten A.M. 
In other words, they have a creative 
morning show. Then they go on autopi- 
lot. The choices are incredibly limited. 
“There are artists like B. B. King, 
who closed down the Olympics in front 
of billions of people on TV. He’s a blues 
god, but he’d have to get arrested to 
get on radio. You take somebody like 
Bob Marley, who sold millions of rec- 
ords. You can’t find him on radio. The 
Beatles recorded two or three hundred 
songs, and you hear about six or seven 
of them. There are artists, and even 
whole genres of music, that nobody 
touches. There are only about forty 
commercial classical stations in Ameri- 
ca. And while there are heavy metalers, 
there aren’t any heavy-metal stations in 
America. Not one.” 
Some of us may regard the absence of 
a single heavy-metal radio station as less 
than an unalloyed disaster, but in Amer- 
ica all taste is created equal and deserves 
continued on page 160 
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Right: 10 arm gilt 
bronze chandelier 
with carved red 
alabaster dome & 
shades. One of 100 
chandeliers 

to be sold 
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mask corbels which support an 
overmantel adorned with various 
accoutrement of warfare and the 
hunt and Bacchic figures standing 
atop rams’ heads. The figures 
flank a scrolled cartouche that 
frames a delicate scene depicting 
a Classically robed woman and 
children. Many others to be sold. 
10°h x 8'w 
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depicting a Royal Court scene. One of 
several antique tapestries to be sold. 


52” drop x 48” diam. 





est homes in the world... 
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Period French Art Nouveau 
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depicting a stylized maiden 
in a flowing gown. 
Signed Lauren. 
41"h x 19°w 
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Transitional Renaissance 
Umm Ae Uae LS 
adorned with 
masterful 
carvings 
including lotus 
Ce aero) (Ulan Taea rela) 
mask capitals and 
SZnanem erm elie tas) 
rotary 
to a prominent, 
architecturally 
significant open 
pediment. One of 
many 
pieces 
of fine 
LVimalieelas 
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Pair of period 
Art Nouveau 
agile) 
Coline oy 

a eacelmmCleliuriae 


for the City of 
tae 3 piece Rococo clock set in bronze and doré bronze. Each piece has a 


IVh x 2’w scrolled rocaille base and is surmounted with putti at various states of play. 
clock 27h x 24’w, candelabra 29h x 16” 


















It has no minimum or 
reserve bids of any kind. 
If you are building or 
decorating a palatial 
home or are a designer 
or collector, you 
probably already know 
about it. If you do not, 
WelO Mate 
to find out. 


There is an auction in 
Atlanta over the weekend 
of October 23 & 24. 

It will sell 10 million 
dollars worth of the finest 
architectural antiques, 
decorative arts and 
collectibles imaginable. It 
is the only such auction 
in existence. 


Right: 19th century 
wall fountain in 
olai-te 
multicolored 
marble. 

90”h x 64”w 


GAL#C2052 


om 
24, 1999 


For a FREE color catalog, contact: Red Baron’s Dept.A, 6450 Roswell Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 30328 


| (404)252-3770 Fax (404)257-0268 www.redbaronsantiques.com 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Maxes A MonuMENTAL 
DIFFERENCE. 


About I00 years ago, John Muir and his small group 
known as the Sierra Club worked to make Yosemite a 
national park, to preserve it for generations to come. 
Since then, the Sierra Club has helped to protect 
100 million acres of wilderness areas, 8,000 miles 
of wild and scenic rivers, and national treasures like 
the Grand Canyon and America’s newest monument: the 


Grand Staircase-Escalante. Our proven track record 





and diverse following have made us the largest grassroots 
Sper beets v eer bette Tete MeO sO lias oc task te 
| But today we’re facing greater challenges than ever 
before. So if you'd like to make a lasting difference for 


generations to come, please join ree 
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ica’s Environment: For Our Families, For Our Future. 


San Francisco, CA 94105 ¢ (415) 977-5653 . 
website at: www.sierraclub.org 


r Pte information@sierraclub.org 
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)Kyle Krause/Mountain Stock 
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SATELLITE RADIO 


continued from page 157 
the station that satellite radio will bring it. 

Although XM Radio will have ad- 
vertising on a number of its channels, 
CD Radio will offer commercial-free 
programming. “We think that’s the num- 
ber-one reason people will sign up for 
our service,” remarks Sweeney. “We’ve 
planned fifty commercial-free music 
channels for nine general classifications 
from rock to classical.” 

For radio listeners in Sanford, Maine, 
who depend on the radio for local infor- 
mation, whether it’s political news or 
emergency bulletins on floods, fires or 
ice storms, satellite radio will be of no 
more use than an automated station 
controlled by a computer located hun- 
dreds of miles away. For those listeners 
there is another possibility—and it’s 
called low-power radio. 

The technology makes it possible to 
grant licenses for low-power radio sta- 
tions or stations that can only be picked 
up in a relatively small area. One of the 
beauties of these stations is that they 
cost a thousand dollars or less to get 
up and running, and with once locally 
owned stations vanishing as companies 
like Clear Channel Communications, 
which owns six hundred and fifty sta- 


“We’ve planned fifty 


commercial-free 
channels, ranging from 
rock to classical.” 


tions, buy them up, lower power may 
be the last possibility for electronic 
communications on a noncorporate, 
community scale. 

The government has indicated it 
wants to go ahead with low-power ra- 
dio, and people everywhere want to 
start stations in their communities, but 
the big-money radio people are against 
it. A spokesman for the nearly invincible 
National Association of Broadcasters 
has said of low-power radio, “This is 
the most serious issue to face the radio 
industry in thirty years.” How it will all 
shake out nobody knows, except that ra- 
dio, the most ubiquitous of media, is 
about to change. OJ 
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COURTESY ENFYS MCMURRY 





By Cari Beauchamp 


HEN PHOEBE HEARST 

toured the great 

capitals of Europe 
with her only son, Willie, 
she said, she was constant- 
ly reminding him that “we 
could not buy all we saw.” 
William Randolph Hearst 
was only ten at the time, 
but after inheriting the fam- 
ily fortune and building it 
into a publishing empire, he 
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S* Donat Castle, Pl». Glamorgarshiy 








HEARST’S OTHER CASTLE 
THE PUBLISHING MAGNATE’S MEDIEVAL MANOR IN WALES 


seems to have spent much of 
his time proving his moth- 
er wrong. 

There is no question that 
Hearst’s lifelong obsession 
with collecting antiques was 
deeply seeded during the 
eighteen months he spent 
traveling the Continent with 
his mother. And although he 
created a rarefied lifestyle, 
he was a much more cul- 








tured, complicated and mul- 
tifaceted man than Citizen 
Kane would suggest. 

Hearst owned several ma- 
jestic residences, the most fa- 
mous, of course, being San 
Simeon, on the central Cali- 
fornia coast. This month St. 
Donat’s, his fifteenth-centu- 
ry castle in Wales and his 


In 1925 William Ran- 
dolph Hearst bought a 
medieval castle in 
Wales sight unseen. 
ABOVE: Hearst, Sir 
Charles Allom, left, 
and an assistant study 
architectural plans. 


European base for a dozen 
years, finally gets its due in 
Enfys McMurry’s new book, 
Hearst’s Other Castle. 

In 1925 Hearst saw a pic- 
ture of the great medieval 
castle, located just west of 
Cardiff on the Bristol Chan- 
nel, and soon after agreed to 
the 11l-acre property’s ask- 
ing price of $120,000 sight 
unseen. He was in the midst 
of creating San Simeon from 
the ground up, building a 
lavish one-hundred-and-ten- 
room beach house in San- 

continued on page 166 





ABOVE Lert: A 1775 
print of the west fa- 
cade. Lert: Hearst’s 
rehabilitation of the 
111-acre property in- 
cluded the addition of 
a swimming pool to 
the lower garden. 
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The object strikes a chord, you buy it, the Saab 9-3 helps transport it home.A transaction unplanned, 





yet triumphantly executed. No real feat for a cumbersome cargo van. But for an aerodynamic sports 
sedan, a monumental challenge. Or is it? Function is one of the cornerstones of all Saab automobiles. 
The.Saab 9-3 is no exception. The rear seat folds down either 40% or all the way, unveiling a spacious 
46 cubiefeet. Versatility, designed to accommodate whims. 
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continued from page 164 
ta Monica, California, and 
running his publishing em- 
pire and his Cosmopolitan 
film company, so it was not 
until more than three years 
later that he made his first 
visit to his new domain. 
Along with his compan- 
ion, Marion Davies, and half 
a dozen guests, Hearst invit- 
ed Sir Charles Allom, the ar- 
chitect and antiquarian who 
had been knighted by George 
V after redecorating a private 
wing of Buckingham Palace. 
The party arrived at St. Do- 
nat’s in the evening, yet be- 
fore sitting down to dinner, 
Hearst insisted on inspect- 
ing each of the 135 rooms 
by lantern light and emerged 
“covered with cobwebs but 
happy as a schoolboy.” He 
stayed less than twenty-four 
hours, but within weeks Al- 
lom, who by now had been 
hired, received a twenty-five- 
page, single-spaced missive 
detailing the changes Hearst 
envisioned to restore St. Do- 
nat’s “to medieval perfection 


RiGuT: To help him 
assemble his armor 
collection, which was 
displayed throughout 
the residence, Hearst 
hired Raymond Bartel 
away from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 
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HEARST’S OTHER CASTLE 





[while] incorporating mod- 
ern conveniences.” 

In a countryside where a 
single lightbulb midceiling 
and a fireplace were the norm, 
Hearst ordered that the cas- 
tle be fully illuminated, in- 
cluding outdoor floodlights, 
and that central heating be 
installed throughout. The ex- 
quisite terraced gardens that 
stepped down to the channel 
were kept, but space was 

continued on page 168 


Hearst’s illustrious guests included 
Winston Churchill, Charlie Chaplin, 
Clark Gable and Elinor Glyn. 


Hearst spent a total of 
about four months at 
the castle, known as 

St. Donat’s, during the 
12 years that he used 
the property. LEFT: 
The tower may date 
to the 12th century. 


BELow: Hanging in 
the library is The Pep- 
perell Family, 1778, by 
John Singleton Cop- 
ley. Paneling from 
Ellenhall, an estate 

in Staffordshire, En- 
gland, lines the far wall. 






















9 is where time stands still. 


And even the aunning water isn't in much of a hurry. 


Every home Sueula have one. _A 100m so relaxing, so peaceful, 
even beauty chooses to be quiet. To create it, call 1-800-524-9797 ext. 452 


or visit us at www.americanstandard-us.com. 


Amtrican Standard Bathrooms made fox the soul. 











Allom, an architect 
and designer who had 
remodeled a wing of 
Buckingham Palace, 
reconfigured the inte- 
riors and filled them 
with antiques. ABOVE: 
The banqueting hall. 


continued from page 166 

found for a large swimming 
pool near the water’s edge 
and several tennis courts. 

The response from the lo- 
cal villagers was, for the most 
part, very positive, since, as 
McMurry points out, the 
renovations resulted not only 


168 





in a new electrical system and 
an expanded water main that 
benefited the area but also 
in “over two hundred steady 
jobs” at “excellent wages.” If 
anyone was perturbed, it 
was the local gentry, who 
resented the severe altering 
of the established pay scale 


SSE 


HEARST’S OTHER CASTL 


Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy, his wife, 
Rose, and their chil- 
dren were among the 
guests who visited St. 
Donat’s. Lert: Mrs. 
Jack Mulhall and Ran- 
dolph Churchill. 


as well as Hearst’s habit of 
stripping one castle to refur- 
bish another. 

Hearst couldn’t have cared 
less, and neither, apparent- 
ly, did his illustrious guests, 
a unique mix of politicians, 
writers and Hollywood stars, 
including Winston Churchill, 





Charlie Chaplin, David Lloyd 
George, Clark Gable, George 
Bernard Shaw and Elinor 
Glyn. And many friends, such 
as screenwriter Frances Mar- 
ion and novelist A. J. Cronin, 
took advantage of Hearst’s 
open invitation to spend a 
week or two even when he 
was not in residence. 

A full-time staff of forty 
stood ready to meet every 
need. Fresh milk, cheese and 
eggs were delivered from the 
village, and the finest food 
from Fortnum & Mason was 
brought in daily by train. 
The local hairstylist arrived 
each morning to tend to the 
ladies, and swimming and 
tennis coaches were on call. 

continued on page 172 
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GALLERIES, INC. 5 East 57th St., 8th fl, New York, NY 10022 (212) 355-5710 FAX (212) 355-5742 | 





Virtual Contact 


Exhibitions U 








Counterclockwise from upper left: 
Eugene Henri Cauchois (1850-1911) A pair of paintings: Summer 
Flowers with Hollyhocks (top), Summer Flowers uth Japanese Iris (bot- 
tom), o/c, 30”x 16”, signed. Antoine Blanchard (1910-1988) Along the 
Boulevard, Paris, o/c, 24”x 36”, signed. Louis Aston Knight (1873- 
1948) Cottage Garden at Martigny, o/c, 26”x 32”, signed & inscribed. 


See us at the Los Angeles Art Show-— Sept. 23rd — 26th, 1999 











THOMAS HILL 


(1829-1908) 


A native of Birmingham, England, Hill was 
to become one of the most significant artists 
in California in the 19th Century, following 
his move from Massachusetts in 1861, 
where he frequently painted in the company 
of Durand, Innes, and Bierstadt. Hill's works 
shared the light and palette of his Hudson 
River School peers, and are similarly focused 
on the monumentality of the American 
landscape. “Mount Shasta” features Hill's 
classic, deep panoramic vista, and is an 
exquisitely detailed example of the artist's 
oeuvre. 


Visit us at the 5th Annual Los Angeles Art 
Show, September 23-26, UCLA. 





“Mount Shasta, 1880” Oil on Canvas, 26" x 35" 
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Early California & American Paintings 








Los Angeles Gallery © 9001 Melrose Avenue ¢ Los Angeles, CA 90069 ¢ (310) 276-8551 
Carmel Gallery © SW Corner, 5th and Dolores ¢ Carmel, CA 93921 ¢ (831) 625-4266 
Call for complimentary brochures and catalogs, or sign on to our mailing list at www.kargesfineart.com 
We are always actively purchasing quality early California and American paintings 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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“La SaOne dans la Prairie de Jonvelle” 


Oilonpanel 26x37 inches Signed & dated 1900 


JAN MONCHABLON 


(French, b. 1855 - d. 1904). 





FINE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 
me asacimnon | VA DA. 
MAXWELL / LTD. FINEART. Established in 1940 


559 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 94102 e Tel: (415) 421-5193 e Fax: (415) 421-4858 
Mark Hoi/man, President and Senior Member of the American Society of Appraisers 
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JOSEPH HENRY SHARP (1859-1953) 
“LURE OF THE WEST”, 20"x30", oil on canvas 
Signed, lower right: J H Sharp 


Provenance: 
- Dr. Carl S. Dentzel, California 


Reference: 

- Forrest Fenn, The Beat of the Drum and the Whoop of the Dance: A Study of the life and Work of Joseph Henry Sharp, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1983, page 331, #2532. 

- Joseph Henry Sharp and The Lure of the West, C.M. Russell Museum, Great Falls, Montana, page 2. 


Exhibited: 
- Joseph Henry Sharp and The Lure of the West, C.M. Russbll Museum, Great Falls, Montana, April-May 1977. 


Established in 1976, the Thomas Nygard Gallery specializes in 19th and 20th Century American art with an emphasis on historical 
Western Art of the Northern Plains. We also display important paintings of the Taos Society, Rocky Mountains, Hudson River and 
California Schools. Additional services include appraisals, painting restoration and conservation, and custom framing. We are 
always interested in purchasing quality works by noteworthy artists, single pieces or entire collections. 





Exhibiting § e a September 23-26, 1999 


THOMAS NYGARD GALLERY 


19TH AND 20TH CENTURY AMERICAN ART 


127 EAST MAIN STREET e BOZEMAN, MONTANA 59715 
TELEPHONE: 406-586-3636 ¢ TELEFAX: 406-587-8279 


FINE ART DEALERS 
FAD VA ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER 











Exhibiting the work of Arthur Wesley Dow and other American masters 
at the Los Angeles Fine Art Dealers Association Fair 
September 23rd through 26th 


ae rE 


Spanierman Gallery, LLC 


45 East 58th Street NewYork 10022 Telephone (212) 832-0208 Fax (212) 832-8114 


Email info@spanierman.com www.spanierman.com da 
“assocanon | YA DA | 


Arthur Wesley Dow (1857-1922) The Grand Canyon (detail), ca. 1911-12, oil on canvas, 26 x EY he 


Edgar Payne 


(1883-1947) 


Big Pine Lake 
Oil on Canvas 
owe 4 inches 
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Quariswe 


IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 20TH CENTURY 
EUROPEAN, BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS, WATERCOLORS AND SCULPTURE 


GALLERY CATALOGUE AVAILABLE $15.00 


Exhibiting at the Los Angeles Art Show 
September 23-26, 1999 
UCLA, John Wooden Center 





Rudolf Epp, (German, 1834- l 910) Kitten FINE ART DEALERS 
Oil on board, signed 14% x 17 inches framed BADA\ tesec 





Our current inventory includes works by: 


T. Buttersworth 
E. Cucuel 

M. Dawson 
W. De Glehn 
E. Dufner 

G. d'Espagnat 
A. Grimshaw 
H. Lebasque 
W. L. Palmer 
S. R. Percy 

E. R. Redfield 
T. Robinson 
H. Roseland 
J. Shannon 


2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Dept. B, 
Washington, DC 20007 
800/426-3747 
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CANOg , oe 
=~ ‘2 See 
i J Robert Gemmell Hutchison, (Scottish, 1860-1936) Cat's Cradle 
ww Oil on canvas, signed 25/4 x 22 inches framed 


Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America; C.I.N.O.A.; G.W.A.D.A., FA.D.A. 


























SCHILLER €f BODO 


Fine NINETEENTH-CENTURY EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


ALEXANDRE RENE VERON, French, 1826-1897 
Une belle journée d’hiver a Argenteuil (left) and Apres Ja pluie a Argenteuil (right) 


A Pair. Salon of 1878. Oil on canvas, 32 x 45% inches each. Signed 


Ig EAST 74 STREET NEW YORK 10021 TEL 212-772-8627 WAxE212 (09 Ome 
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Douglas Parshall (1899 - 1990) 





MAUREEN 
MURPHY 
Fine Arts 


1187 Coast Village Road 
Montecito CA 93108 
Phone 805.969.9215 


www.mmfa<.clomm 


Gallery Hours: 
Tuesday through Sunday, 
noon until five p.m. 


350” x 40” Mexic lacienda oil on canvas 
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Wilson Hurley 





New Mexico in August 60" x 48" on 


Nedra Matteucci Galleries 


1075 PASEO DE PERALTA, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 87501 505-982-4631 FAX 505-984-0199 
www.matteucci.com 
“|KADA 
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Los Angeles Art Show| 


September 23-26 | 
John Wooden Center | 
University of California, Los Angeles | 





“Rayons de Soleil, No. 798”, Oil on canvas, 29 1/2” x 37” 


Lawrence J. Cantor & Company Roughton Gallery, Inc. } 


VISIT THE PUSHMAN GALLERY 960 N. La Brea Avenue 2925 Fairmount 
http://fineoldart.com 





Los Angeles, CA 90038 Dallas, Texas 75201 | 
(805) 381-1317 (214) 871-1096 


FAD A Helene e-mail: ljcco@gte.net e-mail: br2sr@msn.com 
MEMBER ~ 


William Lumpkins 


Pioneer Abstract Expressionist 
William Lumpkins (b, 1909) was a 
forerunner of abstract expressionism in the 1930's. 
His work throughout the seven decades of his 
career has played an important role in the 
development of Abstractionism in the 20th 
Century. Lumpkins, a native New Mexican and 
member, along with Raymond Jonson, of the 
important 1938 Transcendentalist Painting Group, 
is also renowned for his two books on adobe 
architecture and has found acclaim for his ground- 


breaking work in solar adobe architecture. 
Left: Untitled, acrylic on paper, 44 x 44 inches 
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showing at the HiWstweus September 23-26, 1999 
SHOW 
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526 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
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www.clinefineart.com email: info@clinefineart.com 
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On the Riviera, 1912 
A painting by Dorothea Sharp (1874-1955) 





MARK MURRAY FINE PAINTINGS ART WITH A HISTORY 


980 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10021 = Tel 212-585-2380 Fax 212-585-2383 = www.artnet.com/mmurray.html [RADA sa 

















THOMAS HILL (1829-1908) 


THE NORTH 
POINT GALLERY 


250 Sutter Street - 4th Floor 

San Francisco, California 94108 
415/781-7550 +» Fax: 415 / 781-7553 
Tuesday through Friday, 10 to 5:30, 
Saturday, 11 to 5 

Alfred C. Harrison, Jr., President 


Fine 19th Century American 
and Early California Paintings 


View from Glacier Point, Yosemite 
14 x 20 inches, signed, oil on canvas. 


FINE ART DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER 





lan Peck 


FINE PAINTINGS LT 


1) Ay a Pn ALLL 
Marine Subjects of the 
19th and 20th Centuries. 


Specializing in Sporting. 
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980 Madison Avenue 

New York, NY 10021 | 
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CUTHBERT EDMUND SWAN (Irish, yO EL OS “BAGHEERA, THE BLACK PANTHER, 1925.” 
Oil on canvas, 25 x 43 in. Signed C.E. Swan/1925, LA.o% 








PABLO PICASSO 


PRINTS IN PROGRESS: RARE STATES AND 


WORKING PROOFS FROM THE ATELIER 


August 19 - September 30, 1999 


Exhibition Catalogue available with essay by 
BRIGITTE BAER, author of Catalogue Raisonne 


? 


GALERIE MICHAEL 


430 No. Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
Telephone 310.273.3377 
Facsimile 310.273.3452 
Email galmike@primenet.com 
Hrs: Mon.-Sat. 10am - 7pm _ Sun.: Noon - 6pm 


Pablo Picasso, Buste de Femme d’apres Cranach le Jeune, 1958 
A unique, double-sided proof, 25 1/2 x 21 inches 


Exhibiting: LA Art Show FINE ART DEALERS 
September 23-26, 1999 Ba 
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Maynard Dixon 


(1875 - 1946) 


Vavajo Land, 1925, Oil on canvas, 25 x 30 inches 


showing at the 


LOS ANGELES ART SHOW, September 23-26, 1999 
BY APPOINTMENT 
Mitche I Brown 


FINE ART, INC. 


American Paintings and Fine Prints 





8 TETILLA ROAD SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 87505 
PEL 505 4606-1530 FAX 505 466-2242) EMAIL: mitchellbrown@ewix.com 
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Richardson~Clarke Gallery 


38 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02116 
617-266-3321 Fax: 617-266-0086 





We represent the estate of Truman Seymour, 
son-in-law of Robert Weir and brother-in-law 
of Julian Alden Weir and John Ferguson Weir. 


Please visit us at the L.A. Art Show, September 23-26, 1999 


Fine Art Dealers 
FADA Association 


www.richardson-clarke.com 
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Please call the gallery for our ne 
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THE GREENWICH GALLERY 
6 West Putnam Avenue Greenwich, Connecticut 06! >0 

Phone: 203-622-4494 E-mail: ; il @aol.com Mon-Sat 10-5pm 
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Georges d’Espagnat Fruits e1 le Fleurs _c. 1906, signed, o/c, 32"x26" 





Recent Acquisitions and visit us at: 








50 OF AMERICA’S 
FINEST GALLERIES 
FEATURING 
19TH AND 20TH CENTURY 
AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN ART 
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FINE ART DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


BEVERLY HILLS BMW 
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For More Information Call: 
K.R. Martindale 
Show Management 
1-800-656-9278 
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You are cordially invited 
oe i \ to receive a full year 
of The New Yorker for 
just $29.95. 
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~ Orrover NOW and discover all the pleasures of The New Yorker at 
the lowest price available — just $29.95 for a full year. 


Week after week, you'll enjoy the unique mix of insights, intrigue, and humor 
we’re known for. Ever-popular columns such as The Talk of the Town, 

A Reporter at Large, book, film, and theater reviews, original fiction and poetry 
from the greats of our time. Complete listings of events, galleries, dance, 
theater, and nightlife, updated weekly. 


AND, OF COURSE, THOSE NEW YORKER CARTOONS. 


| Wit, whimsy, gossip, opinions, and literature — delivered fresh every seven 
| days. You’ll lift your spirits, nourish your mind, and thoroughly enjoy yourself. 


All for 79% off the cover price. 


_ SAY YES NOW—MAIL THE CARD TODAY! 


If the card is missing, write to: THE NEW YORKER, P.O. Box 52312, Boulder, CO 80323-2312. 








continued from page 168 

Guests were encouraged to 
make themselves at home 
and walk along the cliffs, en- 
joy the gardens or wander 
through the church, which 
had gravestones dating back 
to the 1300s. 

Everyone was expected to 
spend at least several hours 
in what had quickly become 
the world’s most extensive 
private armory, located above 
the banqueting room. Rows 
and rows of glass-covered 
cabinets of Greek and Ro- 
man helmets filled the room, 
along with crossbows, fire- 
arms and full sets of ar- 
mor representing centuries 
of conflict. One of his prize 
possessions was an iron maid- 
en, a metal apparatus that 
served as both a death war- 
rant and a coffin; when it was 
closed, interior spikes pierced 
each major organ. 

Characteristically, Hearst 
insisted on hiring the best 
expert available to assist with 
his armor collection. Ray- 
mond Bartel left his position 
at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, thinking he would 
spend six months collecting 
armor for Hearst. Several 
years later, after his wife in 
New York tired of waiting 
for his return and the couple 











HEARST’S OTHER CAS PEE 


divorced, Bartel married a 
woman on St. Donat’s staff; 
he remained in Hearst’s em- 
ploy for over twenty years. 
Bartel’s first love was clearly 
armor, and when he wasn’t 
traveling the world to in- 











Hearst and actress 
Marion Davies, his 
companion for over 
30 years, would often 
stay at St. Donat’s in 
July, always bringing 
several guests. Lert: 
Davies and Allom. 


Lert: A silver plaque 
on Hearst’s bed pro- 
claimed that Charles 
I “slept in this bed 
Sept. 22nd and 28th, 
1645.” A hidden 
passageway led to 
Davies’s bedroom. 


crease the collection, he was 
on call to give lectures to 
Hearst’s guests. 

No matter where the day 
had taken them, all the guests 
gathered between eight and 
ten in the evening in the 
large banqueting hall. A five- 
course dinner was served at 
the long refectory table, and, 
just as was his habit at San 
Simeon, Hearst sat in the 
middle, opposite Marion Da- 
vies. Cards, games or a Da- 
vies film were the usual after- 
dinner fare. 

Hearst was an early riser 
and spent at least half of each 
day running his business-via 
transatlantic cable or tele- 
phone. And several hours 
were set aside for opening 

continued on page 174 


Asove: A lacquered 
cabinet mounted on 
a carved and gilded 
base, which once be- 
longed to Charles II, 
stands near a Chip- 
pendale canopy in 
Davies’s bedroom. 
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Wn. The GMC Yukon Denali is the pereter-eecierer ttcCa til of trucks that helped win 
AS ll s 


= ——t BN a | wars, put out fires, and break the sound barrier. Not the typical stuff of a luxury 


sport utility vehicle. But add to that four seats with heated, leather seating surfaces, a Bose® Acoustimass* 
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audio system, refined suspension, and a powerful 255-horsepower Vortec V8 engine, | | =a iw 4 | 2 


and you have a new height of luxury. Call 1-888-GMC-DENALI or www.denali.gmc.com. Doone thing. Do it well™ 


STONE 
LEGENDS 


DALLAS 


Call for our 
216-page catalog 
today. 


(800) 398-1199 
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Cast STONE MANUFACTURER 
Factory Direct PRICING 
NATIONWIDE DELIVERY 

To THE TRADE » 
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HEARST’S OTHER CASTLE 


continued from page 172 

the crates containing the latest acquisi- 
tions with Allom. St. Donat’s was, in 
fact, part museum, with each room 
blending a variety of period furniture. 
Elizabethan carved oak beds stood next 
to Indo-Portuguese desks with ivory 
and mother-of-pearl inlay and under 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century por- 
traits. The Elizabethan, Queen Anne 
and Georgian silver used for dining and 
the tea that was always served at five- 
thirty in the afternoon was valued at 
over $250,000, more than double what 
the castle itself had cost. 

Entertaining was key in all of 
Hearst’s houses, so the interior was re- 
constructed to create forty bedrooms, 
each with its own bath and many with 
adjoining sitting rooms. The three ex- 
isting baths were gutted and a total of 
sixty new ones installed, all with mar- 
ble floors and gold fixtures. Allom and 
his agents combed other European cas- 
tles for ceilings, paneling and fireplaces, 
and specific pieces originally purchased 
for San Simeon were shipped back 
across the Atlantic. 

As lovingly assembled as each room 
was, special attention was paid to Hearst’s 
and Davies’s bedrooms, which were 
joined by a hidden doorway and over- 
looked the north courtyard. His cham- 
ber was a symphony of scarlet, with 


nat’s, and though he was never there in 
winter, the castle was ornately decorat- 
ed every Christmas, and the staff oblig- 
ingly sent photographs to California, 
where he and Davies would linger over 
them longingly. July was the month 
they often spent in Wales, so he hosted 
large Fourth of July parties, complete 
with fireworks, and opened the grounds 
to villagers, apparently finding no irony 
in the fact that they were celebrating 
America’s independence from Britain. 

Over the dozen years he used St. Do- 
nat’s, Hearst was physically in residence 
less than four months, but he claimed 
never to know “anything more roman- 
tic” than the Welsh castle he made very 
much his own. There is also little doubt 
it was Davies’s favorite “escape and 
refuge,” where, as McMurry notes in 
her book, she could truly “reign...as 
Guinevere to his Arthur.” 

Accustomed to making and spending 
fifteen million dollars a year, Hearst was 
forced to put St. Donat’s on the market 
in 1937, when huge tax bills, combined 
with an economic downturn, pushed 
him to the edge of bankruptcy. As there 
were no takers, it was requisitioned the 
following year by the British War Of- 
fice as a training facility, and in 1960 St. 
Donat’s became Atlantic College. The 
loss might have broken a lesser seventy- 


Many friends, such as screenwriter Frances 
Marion and novelist A. J. Cronin, took advantage 
of Hearst’s open invitation to spend a week or 
two even when he was not in residence. 


walls of antique red paneling, Charles II 
inlaid lacquered cabinets and a red- 
damask-canopied bed featuring an ornate 
silver plaque warranting that Charles I 
had slept in it in 1645. The centerpiece 
of Davies’s room was a mahogany Chip- 
pendale bed with a fringed brocade va- 
lance and a silk bedcovering over the 
satin-edged blankets and down mat- 
tress. Just as he simplified to the point of 
absurdity when he called San Simeon 
“the ranch,” Hearst referred to their suites 
as “the red room” and “the green room.” 

Hearst reveled in his time at St. Do- 


four-year-old man, but with a million 
dollars from Davies and loans from 
close friends, Hearst managed to hold 
on to most of his properties, rebuild 
much of his empire and live another 
fourteen years. 

Always looking forward, Hearst used 
his last visit to St. Donat’s, in Octo- 
ber 1936, to pull off a publishing coup. 


Just before his departure, he spoke with 


Edward VIII and then telephoned his 
New York Journal to dictate an exclusive 
story, which ran without a byline, head- 
lined: “King Will Wed Wally.” 0 
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SYMPHONIES 
OF THE HEART 


Native American Woman Series 


Artist: Dave McGary 
Media: Bronze with Patina & Paint 


Limited Editions: 
Bi tca pA 
Masterwork: 40 
Maquette: 60 
Bust: 50 
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Displayed in Private, Corporate, and Museum Collections throughout the World. 
For more information on Dave McGary “American Realism in Bronze images in limited editions 
of Lifesize, Masterwork, Maquette, and Bust please contact: 


RICHARD DANSKIN ASPEN MOUNTAIN EXPRESSIONS IN BRONZE MEYER 
GALLERIES GALLERY GALLERY GALLERY 
Palm Desert, CA Aspen, CO Ruidoso, NM Park City, UT 
760.568.5557 * 800.456.0055 970.925.5083 * 800.423.7814 505.257.3790 * 800.687.3424 801.649.8160 -° 800.649.8180 
SHARED VISIONS CLAGGETT/REY EXPRESSIONS IN BRONZE MEYER 
GALLERY GALLERY GALLERY GALLERY 
Delray Beach, FL Vail, CO Scottsdale, AZ Santa Fe, NM 


561.272.4495 + 800.450.2324 970.476.9350 » 800.252.4438 480.424.7412 » 800.291.3026 505.983.1434 + 800.779.7387 
© McGary Studios 1999 
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THIS GALLERY 


contains a variety of 
Oriental and decorative 
ugs and textile arts which 
are available from the 


dvertisers on these pages. 


The glory of three cen- 
turies of French artistic 
heritage is rediscovered 
in the Savonnerie 
Carpets recreated by 
Renaissance. Considered 
the aristocrats of 
European carpets, the 
Savonnertes are attaining 
a new appreciation all 
over the world. Shown 
here is a Louis XIV Style 
Savonnerie Carpet: 
Design S-157 in navy 
blue (also available in 
ivory). Renaissance 

. specializes in custom made 
carpets for residences, 
hotels and palaces. 


RENAISSANCE 


The Abadjian 
Collection is the 
answer to relaxed 
elegance, distinctive 
formality and indi- 
vidual expression of 
style and comfort. 
Berdj Abadjian’s 
decorative charisma, 
conceived in the 
milieu of old world 
designs, offers excit- 
ing interpretations, 
some bold and rich, 
others with colors as 
light as air. 


ERE ABADITAN  COERLPECTION 
200 Lexington Avenue, Suite 1001 
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Tel: 212.683.2043 Fax: 212.683.2082 





Exquisite detailing 
of a fine micro- 
stitching creates a 
needlepoint look 
without the needle- 
point price. Soft- 
yet-dense 100% 
wool pile gives a 
luxurious cushion 
underfoot while the 
musical motif of 
The Orchestra Rug 
lays a concert of 
beauty at your feet. 
This fine carpet ts 
one of many from 
the Bijoux Collection 
by Nourison. 
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New York, NY 10016 
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ADVERTISE YOUR ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN CARPETS, TAPESTRIES, TUFTED RUGS AND TEXTILE ARTS IN THIS SPECIAL SECTION. 
PLEASE CALL TERRY A. CROWE aT (212) 286-6110, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
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INC. 


NOURISON 
5 Sampson St. Saddle Brook, NJ 07663 
Tel: 1.800.223.1110 www.nourison.com 


CweEEERS&FTAPESTRIES, 
200 Lexington Avenue New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212.696.0080 Fax: 212.696.4248 
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SECC 
| (800) 624 6273 


Bethesda, MD 
C.G. Coe & Sons 
NST Oem OTe mat NAAN 
Birmingham, MI 

PEC EMC MLM UTS 
850 South Old Woodward 
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Chicago, IL 
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Merchandise Mart, Suite 1822 
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Dallas, TX 
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4 The Rug Source in Denver 
595 South Broadway, 
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Worldwide Wholesale 
888.967 5340 
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Miami, FL 
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New Orleans, LA 
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Inspired by ancient Japanese textiles 





























































Renaissance proudly combines 
the classic with the 


contemporary 
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Circle Reader Service Card 


Introducing the new Medallion Kirman 
Designed to be in perfect harmony with Karastan’ 
- ©1999 Karastan. For a brochure on these and other beautiful Karastan collections: 800.234.1120 extNA23 wwwekarastan.com 
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b Caribbean blue, 


austy rose ana burnt 


12’x18’, 14°x20’. 


Custom sizes available. 


ASMARA, INC. 
451 D Street Boston, MA 02210 


Tel: 800.451.7240, ext. 406 Fax: 617.261.1416 


From Karastan’s 


Williamsburg® Rug 





ction(*), this 
+t st p 302 ] 397 
pattern its based On an 


18th century carpet 





n India, but 
influenced by Persian 
design. The transplan- 


tation of Persian 


> 


artists into India 
brought about the 
‘Indo-Persian’ or ‘Indo- 
Isfahan’ classification. 


The main border uses 
overscaled palmettes 
with deep red and gold 
cloud motifs, all on a 


black/brown ground. Exclusit 
KARASTAN 


P.O. Box 129 Eden, NC 27289 
Tel: 800.234.1120, ext. 2323 


TO ADVERTISE IN THIS SECTION, CALI 











Romance, anyone? 
Brintons romantically 
stylized Belvedere 
collection offers two 
floral Axminster 
designs and matching 
border in 10 color- 
ways suitable for any 
installation from hos- 
pitality to high-end 
residential. This 9 
row, 360z Axminster 
will enhance any 
interior and wear well 
for years to come. 
Call 1.888.BRINTON 
for further details. 


BRIN TONS 


U.S. AX MINS TERS ISG. 


P.O. Box 877 1856 Artistry Lane Greenville, MS 38702 
Tel: 662.332.1581 Fax: 662.332.1500 


Barbara Zinkel’s 
custom wool rugs 
feature compelling 
color combinations in 
jewel tones, abstractly 
figured with highly 
textured surfaces. The 
rugs are professionally 
hand-tufted and hand- 
carved. The design is 
available in 7’x9’, 
9.6’x12’ and larger 


custom sizes. 


BARBARA ZINKEL 


Editions 
333 Pilgrim Birmingham, MI 48009 


Tel: 248.642.9789 Fax: 248.642.8374 


TERRY A. CROWE AT (212) 286-6110, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
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~ THE NOURMAI 
COLLECTIO 


Available from scatter to palace siz 
custom sizes also availab 
® 


WoRLD HEADQUARTERS: 
5 SAMPSON ST. * SADDLE BROOK, NJ 07663 * 201-368-6900 


ATLANTA, GA—404-584-7255 * HIGH Point, NC—336-841-6900 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND —41-1-401-4546 


Call 1-800-223-1110 for a Nourison dealer near you 


E-Mail: info@nourison.com * www.nourison.com 5 sik _& : Cae Ses 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 3 





California 

J. Uoulian Rugs 
Los Angeles 
323-651-1444 
Galleria Floors Lid. 
rit erent 


415-863-3388 
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404-364-9042 


Eira es 
Oscar Isberian Rugs 
Evanston 


847-475-0010 


Indiana 
Royal Gallery of Rugs 
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Louisiana 

Jacqueline Vance Rugs 
New Orleans 
904-891-3304 


Massachusetts 
Fine Arts Rugs 
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New Jersey 
Rug & Kilim Carpet 
nl A a ales 


73-425-280( 
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Marc Phillips 
Decorative Rugs 
Philadelphia 
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Matt Camron 
Rugs & Tapestries 
Houston 
713-528-2666 


Highland Oriental 
Rugs. Inc 

IBY Tks 
214-748-8888 


We a 


Pande Cameron 
ros iat 
SHEA 


206-624-6263 


RVR iit 

Roby n Ora wa a Rugs 
Sydney 

+61 -2 yin!) 





Canada 

4 Wes ven) Car " 
bempteton Uarpets =) ~ 
a p ( laa = = - > 
CR ca Ydven into vour life 


116.092.9147 
£10-920-2144 





United Kingdom 
ABC Carpets Woe ‘ ‘ 
Spee Abadjian Colle c1r1.m 
ae aye 
0171-730-1234 ms d 
fine carpets 
Contact us for the 
dealer nearest to you 2 Lexington >. Suite 1001 e New York, NY EY 
1-888-615-4600 ph: > Hal Ihe He Dome 3 Pex fae 2. Oran Ulan 
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Tel: 888-700-RUGS © 212-686-6097 © Fax: 212-683-1437 


www.French-Accents.com ¢ e-mail: marketing@French-Accents.com 
Atlanta ¢ High Point ¢ New York 
Dealership Opportunities Available ¢ Please call for our new catalog. 


The French Accents Collections are Available at these fine Dealers: 

Oriental Rugs by Jalil, Dania, FL (954) 923-7780 © Stark Carpet, Atlanta, GA 404-266-8959 © ORI, Chicago, IL (312) 670-2370 
Frances Jasper Oriental Rugs, Louisville, KY 502-459-1044 ¢ Samir Oriental Rugs, Lafayette, LA (318) 989-9043 

Rug World, Saint Louis, MO 314-963-0444 © Euro Pine Imoprts, Minneapolis, MN 612-929-2927  J.K. Bedrosian & Sons, Inc., 
Suminit & Morristown, NJ 908-273-7847 © ABC Carpet & Home, New York, NY 212-674-1144 ¢ Shehady’s Carpets & Rugs, 
Pittsburg, PA 412-471-6336 © Bradford's, Nashville, TN 615-297-3541 © Woven Art, Inc. Canada 416-929-7929 

Ditta Moheban Maurice Italy (02) 48019902 
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will take you anywhere 


your heart desires. 


Begin your journey. 


Call 1-888-633-0465. 
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€ 1990 Asmara, Inc. 
v: Koch Studio 


Needlepoint Rug: 
| from an antique Bessarabian design. Celery green, Chinese red and 
aves are surrounded by a stylized floral border. 

"x6", 6x9’, 8’x10’, 9’x12’, 10’x14’, 11’x16’, 12’x18’, 14’x20’. 


sizes available. 


(aiimnnie mae inte cs 
, Inc. 

Nase 

, MA 02710 


800-451-7240 Ext. 405; Fax: 617-261-1416; Pm ee aa ee 


WwW.asmaraine.com : 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 7 








CONTEMPORARY ART IN AMERICA 


“A San Francisco Night” 


Barbara Zinkel Editions 


Barbara Zinkel creates limited-edition silkscreen prints for corporate 
and residential interiors. A San Francisco Night measures 60” x 40.” 
Edition of 250. $700. Additional works are available. 


333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, Michigan 48009 ¢ 248.642.9789 


Circle Reader Service Card No. 8 ©1998 Barbara Zinkel 
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The Voysey 
Collection—six 
engaging designs 
created by late 

19th century Arts 

c& Crafts designer 
C.EA. Voysey, and 
reintroduced by the 
International Design 
Guild. This exclusive 
collection of wool 
wilton carpets offers 
charming themes and 
rich colorings that fit 
equally well among 
period furnishings or 
more modern tastes. 
Oak pattern shown. 





INTERNATIONAL DESIGN GUILD 
286 Commercial Street Manchester, NH 03101 
Tel: 800.882.2773 Website: www.design-guild.com 





Rosario, one of four lines from Masland’s Port City 
Collection available in broadloom and area rugs, emulates 
timeless craftsmanship of the past with present tense sim- 
plicity. Relaxed European styling blends traditional and 
casual themes. From the townhouse to the country home, 
Rosario creates the perfect backdrop for any setting. Call 
for more information. 


MASLAND CARPETS, INC. 
P.O. Box 11467 Mobile, AL 36671 Tel: 888.633.0465 


Bitterman, a three-frame Wilton, has a 49-ounce face weight. 
This highly stylish product is decorated with medium-scale 
trellis and medallion designs. This exquisite pattern has a 

6” side matching pattern repeat. Bitterman was the runner- 
up as “Best Overall New Product” in Wools of New Zealand's 
1999 dynamics program. 


SILVER? CREEK 
805 3rd Ave., 14th Floor New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212.688.7447 Fax: 212.688.9218 





An Entire 
Culture is 
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Denver, CO 
THE RUG SOURCE 
(303) 871-8034 


Los Angeles /Orange County/Pasadena/Woodland Hills, CA 
GLABMAN’S FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 
(714) 540-3822 


Phonenix Metro Area/Scottsdale, AZ 
DAVID .£. ADLER ANTIQUES & ORIENTAL RUGS 
(602) 941-2995 


Menlo Park, CA 
STEPHEN MILLER GALLERY 
(650) 327-5040 


San Francisco, CA 
GALLERIA FLOORS, LTD 
(415) 863-3388 


Seattle, WA 
PANDE CAMERON & CO. 
(800) 624-6273 


NOONOO 





RUG COMPANY 


A standard of excellence since 1930 





Designs © Noonoo Rug Co., Inc. 
100 Park Plaza Drive ¢ Secaucus * NJ ¢ 07094 
Tel. (201) 330-0101 * Fax (201) 330-8805 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 9 
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its beauty and performance. Couple that with the fact that wool carpet is naturally resilient to dirt and soil 
stop by one of the retailers listed on the adjoining page, call 800-452 


To receive the Wools of New Zealand seal of quality, 
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Since 1930, Noonoo 
Rug Company has 
maintained a stan- 
dard of excellence in 
handknotted carpets 
for the discerning 
consumer. The 
Polonaise design 
shown is just one 

of 10 designs in 
Noonoo’s acclaimed 
Viceroy® Collection 
of handknotted 
carpets from India. 
The knotting of 
handspun woolen 
yarn dyed in a 
“multi-effect” pro- 
duces subtle, sophisticated and appealing color variations in traditional Persian as well 
as decorative designs. 





PeomoeO RUG CO., INC. 
100 Park Plaza Drive Secaucus, NJ 07094-3690 
Tel: 201.330.0101 e-mail: noonoorug@erols.com 


French Accents is one 
of the leading manufac- 
turers of handmade 
Aubusson and 
Tapestries. The 
collection consists of 
over 200 designs in 
Aubusson, tapestries 
and recreated antique 
Orientals. Custom 
size and design is 
available. Please call 
for catalogs and dealer- 
ship information. 


Tapestry Design #046 
(Flemish Series). 
Available in sizes 

8’x 8 and S’xS”. 


photo by John Bigelow Taylor 





FRENCH ACCENTS RUGS & TAPESTRIES INC. 


102 Madison Avenue, 9th Fl. New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212.686.6097 Fax: 212.683.1437 Website: www.French-Accents.com 


TO ADVERTISE IN THIS SECTION, 
CALL TERRY A. CROWE 
AT (212) 286-6110, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 





CALIFORNIA 


Abbey Carpet of San Francisco* 
San Francisco, 415 752 6620 


Carousel Custom Floors* 
Pasadena, 626 795 8085 


Carpets and Floors, Inc* 
Monterey, 831 372 2300 


Coles Carpets 
San Diego, 800 660 5140 


Interiors & Textiles* 
Palo Alto, 650 493 1700 


Tuttle’s Carpet One | 
Laguna Niguel, 949 831 1332 
CONNECTICUT 


Home Gallery* 
Glastonbury, 860 659 8476 


Kalamian’s. Rug Shop* 
New London, 860 442 0615 


Morelli’s Fine Floor Coverings* 
New Canaan & Ridgefield, 203.431 9262 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Faber’s Rug Company* 
Wellesley, 781 235 5996 


Harry’s Carpet One* 
Quincy, 617 328 4002 


Landry & Arcari* 
Salem, AOD 649 5909 


White Rug Co., Inc. 

- E, Longmeadow, 413 525 4509 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Persian Rug Galleries* 
Nashua, 800 225 0688 


“New York City 


«METROPOLITAN AREA 


Carpet Trends* 
) Rye; 800 878 5188 


Data Carpet* 

a New Hyde Park, ‘516.352 8700 
Paybirat i Einstein Moomj 

oz Tees! N. Y. City & New Jersey, 800 8643633 
i ae Se Heritage Carpet & Rugs 
yt \ ) Poughkeepsie, 914-297 3492 

a A . Victor Henschel Floors* 
Beery trent it JN. Y. City; 212 688 HESS 







| OREGON Sh 
= ‘Atiyeh Bros. Carpeting & Rugs* 
_ » 2) Portland, 503 223 4125. 
| ‘RHODE IsiAND 


<<) Fain’s Carpet** 
* _ Providence, 401 oy 5260. * 
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Paterson Floor Coverings, Inc. 
San Diego 
M. Austin Designer Floors 


San Francisco 
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Santa Rosa 
Wagner Carpet Co. 
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Montrose 
Montrose Decorating Center 


Kansas 


Leawood 
Madden McFarland Interiors 


Wichita 
Cottonwood Interiors 
Missouri 
Cape Girardeau 
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Texas 


Austin 
Austin Fine Floors 


Dallas 
Emmet Perry & Co. of Dallas 


Houston 
Wilias oe a ae 


Houston 
COICO Cm ety la by 


San Antonio 
Carpet & Flooring Materials 


WT) 
Salt Lake City 
Cara iw LL 


For more information on this collection of Wiltons and thousands 
of other exquisite products, call 800.882.2773 to be directly 
connected to your hearest,Guild showroom. Elian tl arsine at 
es rr a International Design Guild 
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| i Tucson, Carpet One of Tucson (520) 327 6838, CALIFORNIA; San eee Abbey rarer (415) 7526620. ILLINOIS: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Carpets by Design, (312) 321-0090, 
laa HED 935- 8500Northbrook, Lewis Carpet One (847) $35 2400, Winnetka, Village Carpet (847) 446-3800, PENNSYLVANIA: Bala Cynwyd, Walls & Windows (610) 664-7666, TEXAS: 
Ifairie, Flooring Perfections Inc. (972) 641-1275. VIRGINIA: Alexandria, Carpet One of Alexandria (703) 370 0000. 
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LA FERME ST. JEAN IN GRASSE 


CULTIVATING A TRADITIONAL PROVENCAL LANDSCAPE 


Text by Nicholas Shrady/Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 


ROM OVER THE IVY-COVERED WALL 

at the entrance to La Ferme St. 

Jean comes an intoxicating con- 
vergence of scents from orange blos- 
soms, roses, lavender and jasmine. That 
one’s first sensation of this Mediter- 
ranean garden should be olfactory 
seems in keeping with its location; the 
property is perched high up on a ter- 
raced slope overlooking Grasse, the his- 
toric French perfume capital. There, 
scent is preeminent. 

Inside lies a model of the traditional 
Grasse garden, a Mediterranean land- 
scape of gnarled olive trees and tow- 
ering cypresses, of rows of lavender 
and Cistus, of diminutive fountains ra- 
tioning precious water and of light- 
filled vistas over the Cote d’Azur and 
out to the glimmering blue stroke of the 
Mediterranean. “If someone had visited 


this garden fifty years ago, they would 


have observed essentially the same 
scene,” proclaims landscape architect 
Jean Mus. “If, however, they had come 
only a decade ago, they would have tak- 
en in something altogether different. La 

Ferme St. Jean is a garden restored.” 
When Gerard and Marta Lamy 
moved from Paris to La Ferme St. Jean 
nine years ago, the eighteenth-century 
Provencal farmhouse, or mas, was in 
moderately good condition. A succes- 
sion of owners, among them French film 
idol Martine Carol, had already fitted 
the house out with modern ameni- 
ties while leaving the structure’s exteri- 
or intact. That the mas’s ocher-pink 
facade and blue shutters were bleached 
by the sun and bore a patina of age only 
added to its charm. “We were most for- 
tunate to have found this mas before it 
was transformed into some sort of ar- 
continued on page 194 


Marta and Gerard 
Lamy (above), along 
with landscape archi- 
tect Jean Mus, have 
laid out an old-fash- 
ioned garden at their 
mas in Grasse, France. 





BeLow: “As in most 
of the garden, plants 
are gray blue or blue in 
color,” says Gerard 
Lamy. Buxus semper- 
virens and agapanthus, 


left, border the lawn. 
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continued from page 192 

chitectural statement, like so many oth- 
ers in the area,” comments Gerard 
Lamy. “But while the house retained its 
genuine character, the same could hard- 
ly be said of the garden.” 

Among the olive and orange trees 
and in the long shadows cast by the cy- 
presses, the Lamys discovered rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas, forsythias, magnolia 


LA FERME ST: JEAN IN GRASSE 


trees and heather, all of which had no 
place in the Mediterranean landscape. 
The garden suffered not so much from 
neglect as from a case of mistaken iden- 
tity. “It looked like a nursery,” says Mar- 
ta Lamy. Although she and her husband 
are avid gardeners, they saw at once that 

they would need a guiding hand. 
That the couple called on Mus, one of 
continued on page 196 


Leer: “The poolhouse, 
which is open on two 
sides, creates commu- 
nication between the 
pool and the garden.” 
BELOow: Bougainvil- 
lea climbs a wall. 


Bottom: “Wide 
steps made of little 
stones wind down 
to the lily pond, 
which we placed at 
the foot of tall cy- 


presses,” notes Lamy. 
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Ricut: “The garden 
is like a balcony over- 
looking the Cote 
d’Azur and the Medi- 
terranean,” says Lamy. 
BELow: Lavender 
crowns a stone wall. 


BeELow RiGut: An- 
cient olive trees and 
orange trees rise above 
beds of Santolina 
chamaecyparissus and 
large clusters of gray 
Helichrysum lanatum. 


continued from page 194 

France’s most distinguished landscape 
architects, seemed particularly fortu- 
itous. A Grasse native and the son of a 
local gardener, Mus had played along 
the terraces of La Ferme St. Jean as 
a child. He was well aware of the gar- 
den’s lamentable state, and it pained 
him. Before accepting the project, how- 
ever, he insisted on two conditions, both 





aesthetic: “The terrace walls, the cy- 
presses and the olive trees had to re- 
main; the rhododendrons and all the 
other horticultural nonsense had to 
be pulled out.” 

It was precisely what the Lamys 
wanted to hear. An uncommon rapport 
was soon struck, and together the three 
agreed to restore the garden to the state 
it had been in more than a half century 


196 
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before. The decision was not merely 
horticulturally sound; it was also based 
on a deeper motive. “Visitors to a gar- 
den should grasp at once where they 
are,” maintains Mus. “In a rush to ap- 
pear worldly, we’re losing our sense of 
place. The Grasse garden is not a so- 
phisticated garden, but it is singular, 
and it belongs here.” 

Mus began, of course, by removing 
the “horticultural nonsense.” Only the 
roses survived, but they were largely 
relegated to a cutting garden out of 
sight from the broad terrace in front of 
the house, which constitutes the princi- 

continued on page 198 
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AUGUSTA HOPKINS 
HiASS: “Sie, 


BUT DOESN’T 
KNOW IT. 


Augusta Hopkins has been 
going through lots of 
physical changes lately. She 
thinks she's just getting on 
in years. Truth is, Augusta 
has diabetes. The problem 
is, she doesn't know it. 
Just like 8 million other 
Americans. And you could 
be one of them. If you're 
over 45, underactive, 
overweight and have a 
family history of diabetes 
like Augusta, call the 
American Diabetes 
Association 


at 1-800-DIABETES 
(1-800-342-2383). 
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LA FERME ST. JEAN IN GRASSE 


continued from page 196 
pal axis of the garden. Mus’s objection 
to rhododendrons, azaleas and the like 
are numerous, but what offends him 
most about such plantings, apart from 
the water they require in so hot and arid 
an environment, is their color. “The 
color of a bright azalea is far too aggres- 
sive for the light of the Mediterranean,” 
he says. “It’s a color that belongs in 
England or Holland but not in the south 
of France. Here, one must draw on colors 
that play in harmony with the sky and 
the sea: blue, white, silver-gray, violet.” 
Along the wide promenade of grass 
and brick that leads from the entrance 
gate to the house, Mus immediately es- 
tablished his palette. To the left rises a 
border of rows of pale gray Santolina 
chamaecyparissus, or lavender cotton, vi- 
olet-blue spheres of Agapanthus umbel- 
latus and great beds of gray strawflowers, 
or Helichrysum lanatum. Farther up the 
slope, olive trees, twisted and ancient, 
provide a backdrop that runs from mut- 
ed green to luminous silver, according 
to the vagaries of the light. Everything 
is pruned and clipped, or almost; a ro- 


“The gradual transition of the ter- 
races from the well-tended borders 
around the mas to the dense woods and 
uncut meadows far below makes for a 
garden integrated with the surrounding | 
landscape,” Mus explains. “There’s no 
place for an abrupt wall that encloses 
the garden within itself. The garden | 
is the landscape.” 

Save for a shallow lily pond, a pergola — 
enveloped in Lady Banks’s and Senator © 
Lafollette roses, a small Italian fountain 
wedged between cypresses and a ca- 
nary-filled aviary, there are few ele- 
ments that are purely ornamental. “The 
Mediterranean garden has always been 
as much a grove and an orchard as a 
decorative space,” says Mus, “and one 
must not forget that La Ferme St. Jean 
was once just that, a farm.” 

In addition to orange and lemon 
trees, figs and kumquats, and beds of 
rosemary, thyme and mint, there are 
scores of olive trees, some as much as 
eight hundred years old, and they form 
the true backbone of the garden. “When 


we first arrived, the olive trees were over- 


“Visitors to a garden should grasp at once where 
they are. In a rush to appear worldly, we’re 
losing our sense of place. The Grasse garden is 
not a sophisticated garden, but it is singular.” 


bust mass of Lady Banks’s roses has 
consumed two olive trees, providing a 
rare, if refreshing, note of chaos. 

The contours of the garden unfold 
along a series of terraces built to control 
the precipitous slope and constructed 
with local honey-colored stone. It is 
a landscape of long horizontal vistas 
broken only by the vertical thrust of cy- 
presses rising like sleek polished sculp- 
ture at the end of the terraces. Topping 
the terraces and spilling over their facades 
are borders of lavender and jasmine, 
blue-flowering plumbagos and perov- 
skia, Iris germanica and Thymus repens. 
Stone-paved paths flanked by Vittadinia 
and bushy morning glories connect the 
terraces, and as one descends the slope, 
the landscape grows subtly but progres- 
sively wilder and less manicured. 


grown and abandoned and hardly bore 
fruit,” Gerard recalls. “Now we prune 
the trees every three or four years, and 
the fruit has returned.” Local farmers 
take charge of most of the harvest, and 
in return, the Lamys receive one-third 
of the oil, golden and pungent. 

If the plan at La Ferme St. Jean was to 
restore the garden’s lost splendor, Jean 
Mus and Gerard and Marta Lamy have 
clearly succeeded. The garden’s perfume, 
palette and bounty are once again that 
of the traditional Grasse garden—“a 
garden,” insists Mus, “that is simple but 
thoroughly unique.” Of England or Hol- 
land or other foreign landscapes there is 
scarcely a horticultural trace, except for 
the odd rose cultivated purely for its de- 
licious perfume, but that too is, after all, 
in keeping with the scent of Grasse. 0 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
BIG SUR, TUSCANY, VIRGINIA, GASCONY, LONDON... 


BIG SUR 


® Nathaniel Owings 

f I buy this land and build 
[= a house here, will you 

marry me?” Nathaniel Ow- 
ings proposed to his future wife, 
Margaret Wentworth. The 
house he built is Wild Bird 
(AD, June 1996), and the land, 
55 acres of rugged coastline 
along the cliffs of Big Sur, Cali- 
fornia, had been regarded as too 
precarious to construct a mod- 
ern house on. “The more peo- 
ple told my husband that it was 
impossible to build on this spot, 
the more he was determined to 
do it,” said Margaret Owings. 

Anchored to caissons set into 

solid rock, the four-bedroom A- 
frame house, completed in 1957, 
was a striking departure from 
the skyscrapers Owings was 
known for as a founding partner 
of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill. Perched 600 feet above the 
water, it has expansive views of 
the coastline. The main living 
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WEST SUSSEX 


® Winston Churchill 
escribing a house she was 
visiting to her husband, 
Winston, Clementine Churchill 
wrote, “There is a perfect en- 
tout-cas tennis court and an 


LARRY DALE GORDON 




























open air swimming bath. When 
we are rich, we might have one 
at Lullenden.” The Churchills 
bought Lullenden Manor in 
1917 and lived there for five 
years. The 1629 residence has a 
drawing room with an ingle- 


COURTESY FPDSAVILLS 


nook fireplace (above right). 
Outbuildings include a convert- 
ed barn that was once inhabited 
by the Churchill children. The 
Churchills never became rich 
during their years at the manor, 
but the property now has a ten- 


area, which looks north through 
a triangular wall of glass, has a 
skylight and a stone hearth with a 
reading niche. Off this central 
area, through the open kitchen, 
is the main deck, which, along 
with the sculpture gardens, ex- 
tends the living space outdoors. 
Margaret Owings, who was 
known for her contributions to 
the regional environmental 
movement and wildlife preser- 
vation, noted that the wood, 
stone and glass house was con- 
structed for “minimal interven- 
tion on the landscape.” 

The couple frequently enter- 
tained visitors, among them 
Ansel Adams, Isamu Noguchi 
and Georgia O’Keeffe, who, 
Margaret Owings said, “liked 
this house so much that she 
even asked Nat to will it to her.” 
$8.75 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


nis court and a swimming pool, 
just as Clementine had wished. 


£2.75 million ($4.4 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 204 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 201 


TUSCANY 


uilt by Florentine architect 

Bartolomeo Ammannati in 
the 16th century, Villa Parensi 
followed the principle of the 
bella misura, or “beautiful mea- 
sure,” which created buildings 
on a “human scale.” 

Located on 40 acres in the 
Tuscan Apennines, the four- 
bedroom residence is surround- 
ed by centuries-old olive trees. 
The main house includes a for- 
mal dining room with a marble 
fireplace, a library, a billiard 
room and a gym. A pool and an 
orangery are set on the mature 
terraced gardens. Three re- 
stored farmhouses, two private 
chapels and a helicopter pad are 
also included with the property. 
8.3 billion lire ($4.7 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


COURTESY KNIGHT FRANK 


RON BLUNT 


VIRGINIA 


@Walker’s Mill 

estoration architect Henry 

J. Browne renovated Walk- 
er’s Mill, built in Keswick, Vir- 
ginia, in 1783 (AD, June 1997). 
A glass wall in the great room 
(below) looks out onto the mill’s 
centerpiece—a waterwheel 18 
feet in diameter. $595,000. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


continued on page 206 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
continued from page 204 


LONDON 


» Robert and James Adam 
Res and James Adam de- 
signed a ca. 1770 town 
house for a noble clientele. The. 
reception rooms in the six-bed- ~ 





room property include a draw- 

ing room with marble mantels, 

an elaborate plasterwork ceiling 

and mirrors (below) that were 

| designed for the countess of 
Portsmouth when she was in 

you can search the world over residence in the late 19th centu- 


ry. £2.85 million ($4.61 million). 


for the finest in home design. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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or you can just, well, 


search the world over. 





COURTESY FPDSAVILLS 


PARIS 


® Jacques Grange 
duplex apartment between 
the Seine and the Champs- 
Elysées was recently decorated 
by Jacques Grange, who in- 
stalled carpets and draperies of 
his own design. A galleried din- 
ing room, library and bar over- : 
look the reception room (left). 
Two bedrooms have adjoining : 
baths of Italian marble, added | 
by Grange. Price on request. : 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
) 





homeportfolio.com 
your portfolio of the world’s best in home design. Fire sfonmaione nail ee 

Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 209 














without wearing out your fuzzy slippers. 
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your portfolio of the world’s best in home design. 














THE SECRET TO GREAT ENTERTAINING 
IS GREAT ENTERTAINMENT. 


There’s nothing like live music to turn an ordinary party into a major social event. And the Yamaha Disklavier 


piano brings famous musicians into your home to perform exclusive concerts for you and your friends. With 
the unique Yamaha Disklavier system, every nuance of the artists’ original performances is 


recreated, right down to the moving keys and pedals. It’s just like having George Gershwin 





or Chick Corea at your piano bench. The Disklavier is not limited to piano music, though; it 
can play the entire orchestral score of a Broadway hit or Mozart concerto. 

When you have a Yamaha Disklavier, the best entertainment in town is in your living room. To find out how 
to get this remarkable piano there, visit www.yamaha.com/PIANOS.htm, or call (800)711-0745 ext.459 for a free 


Disklavier CD-ROM. 


@ YAMAHA clisklavier 


©1999 Yamaha Corporation of America, Keyboard Division. Visit us at www.yamaha.com. P.O. Box 6600, Buena Park, CA 90622. 
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. EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


MANHATTAN 


@GF55 Architects 

he idea was to create a 

swanky New York pent- 
house,” said GF55 Architects 
partner David Gross. Drawing 
inspiration from the work of 
Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the archi- 
tects created a French Art Déco 
style for the Manhattan pied-a- 
terre designed to display a glass 
collection (AD, Mar. 1996). The 
two-bedroom penthouse has a 


' number of embellishments 


reminiscent of the 1930s. A lu- 
minous palette was chosen for 


| : 
the entrance gallery, which has 
| granite floors and walls coated 


: 


: 


! 


with a mixture of plaster and 


| silica chips. Emphasizing the 


streamlined appearance of the 
1,500-square-foot space, hori- 
zontal bands of cherrywood 


} trim the hall, leading to a living 


| room wall of paneled cherry- 


wood, evocative of Ruhlmann. 
To keep visual continuity in the 








DURSTON SAYLOR 


apartment, glass panels framed 
in zinc, a technique used by 


Wright, separate the dining 
room from the entrance hall. 
The panel motif is carried into 
the living room in the design 


GASCONY 


®Coco Chanel 

egendary couturier Coco 

Chanel spent her summers 
from 1925 until World War II 
in a friend’s chateau in southern 
France; she may even have 
owned the estate for a time. 
Chanel reportedly retained her 
urban elegance in that farmland 
area, taking afternoon tea in full 
Chanel regalia, although she 
was also known to come back 
from fishing trips covered in 
mud. The chateau has its origins 
in medieval times; the square 
towers were added in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. A hundred 
acres of pasture, woodland and 
more formal gardens surround 
the house. £600,000 ($950,000). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


of the carpet (above). Other 
architectural elements in the 
dining room include a curved 
gold-leafed cove ceiling and 
bird’s-eye-maple cabinetry. 
$1.295 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


continued on page 213 
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SO QUIET YOU CAN HEAR 
YOUR JAW DROP. 


Twenty sound-and-vibration- 
deadening measures-along with 
technology like the liquid-filled 
engine mount shown here—have 
been addedtohelp =; 

make sure your 
ride will be very 
smooth and very 
quiet and very 
very, comfortable. 






















COMFY TRAILS TO YOU. 


The new Pathfinder’s cabin is 
blessedly serene, spacious and 
luxurious, with available items 
like: heated leather-appointed 
seats, a six-speaker Bose” AM/ 
FM/CD/cassette stereo system 
with Dolby’ Noise Reduction, an 
eight-way power driver's seat, a 
power Siiding glass sunroof, 
automatic temperature control, 
side-impact air bags* and more. 


©1999 Nissan North America, Inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Pathfinder are trademarks owned by or licensed to Nissan. Bose® is a registered trademark of the Bose Corporation. Do 
certain side collisions. Always fasten your seat belt. * *Operation of lighting systems requires the purchase of a HomeLink® receiver. 
































Exploration is supposed to be hard work. 

Real adventurers travel on horseback. And 
in canoes. When they’re not too busy walking. 

So those heated leather-appointed seats 
and that 8-way-adjustable driver’s seat avail- 
able in the new redesigned Nissan Pathfinder 
would have made the experience considerably 
more pleasant-— especially for Clark, who kept 
getting rocks in his boots. 

In fact, we reckon the new Pathfinder is 
quieter, more comfortable, more luxurious 
than ever. And thanks to an improved rear sus- 
pension, larger tires on 16" alloy wheels and 
our rigid MonoFrame’ construction, it’s also 
the most capable off-roader we’ve ever built. 

It’s a civilized vehicle for civilized activi- 
ties, from a morning commute to an afternoon 
junior soccer game to a night at the opera. As 
well as a vehicle fully qualified to negotiate 
the roughest terrain in search of rumored 


Northwest passages across America. 


MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE RANCH. 


Nissan’s available HomeLink” 
Universal Transceiver, located 
in the sun visor, operates up to 
three remote-controlled devices 
such as a front gate, garage 
door and house lights** from the 
comfort and security of your dri- 
ver's seat. It’s even compatible 

with rolling-code entry systems DRIVEN. 
which prevent scanners from 

pirating your security systems. 





nissandriven.com/800-208-8572 


n 


1S a registered trademark of Dolby Labs, Inc. HomeLink° is a registered trademark of Prince Corporation. *Side-impact air bags are a supplemental restraint system to help protect you in the event of 


as 


__ YOU WON'T NEED 
LEWIS AND CLARK 
DISCOVER MORE 
INFORMATION ON 





ee 









See 





In fact, you may not even need to get out of your chair. Just reach for your phone, call our 800 number and ask for a free Pathfinder brochure 


package. Or mosey over to your computer and order your package online at nissandriven.com. Both exploratory techniques will prove 





equally successful. And infinitely less arduous than those of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Clark. 





CALL AND WE’LL SEND YOU EVERYTHING NISSAN 


YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT THE NEW NISSAN PATHFINDER. 
DRIVEN. 


nissandriven.com 


© 1999 Nissan North America, Inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Pathfinder are trademarks owned by or licensed to Nissan 
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SANTA YNEZ 
® Ron Mann 

hen updating the ranch 

house at their Thor- 
oughbred horse farm in the 
Santa Ynez Valley, a few hours 
north of Los Angeles, a couple 
turned to San Francisco design- 
er Ron Mann (AD, Oct. 1986). 
“I’m interested in the integra- 
tion of elements and a mini- 
mum of art,” Mann said at the 
time. “I try to make a sculpture 
out of all my houses, so the en- 
vironment becomes the art.” 
Mann installed 20-foot Douglas 
fir timbers throughout the 
house as sculptural elements, as 
in a storage area for firewood 
(above). The large windows 


NATCHEZ 


®@ Edgewood 

he small town of Natchez, 

Mississippi, was known 
during the first half of the 19th 
century for its sophisticated so- 
cial scene; today it is renowned 
for its remarkable collection of 
antebellum mansions. One that 
is considered the culmination of 
the style is the Italianate Edge- 
wood, designed by noted New 
Orleans architects Howard and 
Diettel. Completed in 1860, just 
before Mississippi seceded, the 
house was outfitted with luxu- 
ries of the era, such as indoor 
plumbing and a speaking tube. 
A gallery with fluted Corinthian 


columns and floor-to-ceiling 
windows stretches across the 
front of the house, which is 
painted in a color known as 
Edgewood peach. Ceilings and 
moldings feature elaborate plas- 
terwork. Edgewood was kept in 
the family of the original own- 
ers for nearly a century; later 
owners built a spacious, mod- 
ernized kitchen and new baths. 
The 90-acre property includes 
tennis courts, a stable and a pool 
and is landscaped with groves of 
ancient trees. $2.2 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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frame panoramic views of 
mountains, valleys, Los Padres 
National Forest and the ranch’s 
pastures, providing the colors 
he used as inspiration for his 
muted palette. He used 
bleached antique wood and 


rubbed concrete for the floors 
(above). Open living and dining 
rooms flow onto terraces. The 
kitchen has a fireplace with a 
barbecue. On the extensive 
grounds are mature trees, a rose 
garden and a winding creek; 


among the facilities for horses 
are an Olympic-size dressage 
arena, a two-stall barn and 
fenced pastures. $975,000. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 0 
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ENGLISH ‘TATLORING 
FOR PARK AVEN UE 


TROPICAL WARMTH AND A CLASSICAL SENSIBILITY 
TRANSFORM A MANHATTAN APARTMENT 


Interior Design by Mario Buatta/Text by Annette Tapert 
Photography by Scott Frances 


en years ago Ma- 
rio Buatta was 
commissioned to 
create a three-bed- 
room pied-a-terre on Park 
Avenue for a South American 
couple. Ten years later he’s 
still working on it. That’s not 
to say that the apartment 


was uncompleted when they 
moved in. Yes, the painters and 
contractors had packed up 
and left without a trace of their 
having been there. And yes, 
the upholstered furniture, the 
draperies and a few large an- 
tique pieces had been installed. 
But for Buatta, every assign- 


“The overall atmosphere is English 
traditional,” Mario Buatta says of 
his design for a Park Avenue apart- 
ment. LEFT AND ABOVE: “The 
entrance hall murals by Robert 
Jackson make you feel you’re step- 
ping into a house in the tropics.” 
Daybed taffeta from Scalamandré. 
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Opposite: “The living room has 
three distinct seating areas,” Buatta 
points out. Chinoiserie secretary 
and tole bouillotte lamp from Flo- 
rian Papp. Kentshire Galleries 
Regency armchair. Christopher 
Norman fabric on tub chair, in 
foreground. Beige carpet, Stark. 


ment is a work in progress. 
“The day you finish it, 
youre dead,” says the design- 
er. “A house is like a garden, 
and a garden grows constant- 
ly, and that’s the way I think 
about what I do. You don’t find 
all the furniture overnight. 
What you want is the feeling 
of a house that’s been lived 
in for a long time. You have 
to go out and look and con- 
stantly think about what 
would be right in a certain 
place or room. That’s what 
anyone would do if they 
didn’t have a decorator.” 
The clients knew what 
they wanted—comfortable, 
colorful, English-style rooms. 
And who better to execute 


them than Mario Buatta? For 
three decades he has had a 
love affair with glazed walls, 
classically arranged furniture 
and chintz. As for chintz, he 
has probably used enough of 
it to rival Nancy Lancaster 
and John Fowler, his design 
idols. Better yet, his decorat- 
ing philosophy didn’t surprise 
the clients. They entered the 
world of Buatta twenty-two 
years ago when they com- 
missioned him to do their 
house in South America. For 
that project, he gave them an 
English-tropical look. 

The designer’s theories 
may seem somewhat idiosyn- 
cratic to those who’ve never 
had the Buatta experience. 


There is, however, a method 
to the madness. “The uphol- 
stered things are usually 
bought first, and then you 
place the furniture,” he says. 
“You try to think about how 
the room is going to work, 
and then you buy the wood 
pieces. That’s what decorat- 
ing is really about.” 

The process sounds so sim- 
ple. And it is, if, like Buatta, 
you have an uncanny abil- 
ity to look at a space and in- 
stantly see its future. What 
he saw on Park Avenue was 
an apartment that didn’t have 
much natural light. His plan 
was to overcome that by 
designing rooms that were 
cheerful and atmospheric. 





ABove: The living room’s coroman- 
del screen is from Florian Papp. 

H. M. Luther table near Louis XV 
mantel from Danny Alessandro. Flo- 
ral chintz and round table at right, 
Colefax & Fowler. John Rosselli 
lacquered box on low table. Red 
pillow satin, cream club chair fabric 
and chair stripe, Brunschwig & Fils. 
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dining room,” notes Buatta. He 
Moston ct me emKO emt Conte 
table for John Widdicomb. The 
OT enn ney (Come onnecel 
ner is from Hyde Park Antiques. 
TOT oIRL Ren Toei Ce Mia ro oe 
back chairs, Kentshire Galleries. 
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“We made many small architectural 
changes to increase the rooms’ for- 
mality,” says Buatta (above). LEFT: 
“The study is also used as a dressing 
room or an extra guest bedroom.” 
Hand-painted faux-tortoiseshell 
squares cover the walls. Randolph 
& Hein drapery fabric. Stark carpet. 
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“The idea was to put togeth- 
er a cozy apartment, one that 
made it seem as though they 
were in South America, 
where there’s lots of life,” 
says Buatta. “They love the 
tropical climate they live in, 
so the few times a year that 
they come to New York, they 
want to feel at home. “ 

The entrance hall was the 
first step. Through the use of 
decorative paintwork, Buatta 
turned a somber, windowless 
hallway into a radiant par- 
adise. He asked artist Robert 
Jackson to do murals on a 
pink-glazed background. “It 
gives the hall the air of a 
house in the tropics with 
plants, trees and foliage,” says 
the designer. A faux balus- 
trade creates the illusion of a 
porch. And the painted floor 
has the coolness of marble 
and yet the soft, open feeling 
of wood. “It’s as if you’re 
walking on a veranda to get 
through to the other rooms.” 

So in effect, the outdoors 
has been brought in before 
you even enter the living 
room, which is flooded with 
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THE CLIENTS KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED— 
COMFORTABLE, ENGLISH-STYLE ROOMS. AND WHO 
BETTER TO EXECUTE THEM THAN BUAT TA? 


morning light and then grad- 
ually loses the sun during the 
day. But Buatta’s choice of 
bold chintz upholstery and 
pea-green walls with hand- 
painted stripes keeps it all 
aglow. For him, a living room 
functions best when it has 
several seating areas. Here, 
he made three: one opposite 
the fireplace; one by the win- 
dow, with a sofa placed cater- 
corner; and one at the oth- 
er end of the space, where 
there’s a banquette with a 
large round table. “It’s not 
that big a room,” he says. “It’s 
a standard New York City 
apartment, but what’s great 
is that you can seat three 
groups of four or have twelve 


Lert: “I reconfirgured the mas- 
ter bedroom to have both sleeping 
and sitting areas.” Kentshire Gal- 
leries linen press. Marvin Alexan- 
der lamp, left, on table from Fred- 
erick P. Victoria & Son. Floral 
chintz, Clarence House. Colefax 
& Fowler wool throw and carpet. 


people at the banquette.” 

No one who sees the living 
room would say it’s not done. 
The arrangement of paintings 
and objects has a sense of per- 
manence; the furniture looks 
settled and happy. Sull, there 
are some changes in the 
making. As it happens, the 
skirted table in front of the 
banquette has been a tempo- 
rary piece for years. “We’ve 
been meaning to replace it 
forever,” admits the designer. 
“And I just found the right 
antique—an 1810 Russian ma- 
hogany center table. As you 
grow, you collect things or 
people leave you things. Or 
you substitute a piece with 
something better and take 
the lesser one away.” 

In this project, there was 
little taking away. All of the 
furniture was bought specifi- 
cally for the apartment. And 
over time paintings and other 
objects were added. What 
Buatta did was lay a founda- 
tion that reflected the owners’ 





Asove: A writing desk, left, and an 
English chest flank an Indian bed in 
a guest bedroom; all are 19th centu- 
ry. Clarence House drapery plaid. 
Chair and bed skirt fabric, Brun- 
schwig & Fils. Hinson-Hansen 
swing-arm lamps. Floor lamp, 
Frederick Cooper. Stark carpet. 


needs and where, through the 
years, they could funnel their 
personalities into the place. 
The library/dining room 
is a perfect example of Buat- 
ta’s “work in progress” phi- 
losophy. It was only after the 
clients began to live there 
that they decided they want- 
ed a library. They also real- 
ized that dining rooms in 
New York apartments are, 
for the most part, wasted 
space. “People always think 
they’re going to entertain a 
lot,” muses Buatta, “but they 
don’t; they mostly go out.” 
The practical combination 
has inspired the couple to 
have all their meals in the 
continued on page 304 
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A BAHAMIAN BREEZE 


FRESH APPROACH TO ISLAND LIVING 


IN A LYFORD CAY RESIDENCE 


Architecture by Shope Reno Wharton 
Interior Design by Barbara Barry, ASID 
Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Scott Frances 









Jater views and strong light define 
the setting for a house in Lyford 
Cay, Bahamas, designed by Allan 
Shope and Bernard Wharton, of 
Shope Reno Wharton. “The porch 
reinforces the site’s horizontality, 
while chimneys anchor the house 
SBUP NNR AMET en AACS ole 
chairs and tables, Lloyd Flanders. 





Top: The front entrance, on the 
motor court. ABOVE: From the 
two-story entrance hall, “the space 
is compressed as you move toward 
the living room,” explains Shope. 
“One area flows into the next with 
ease, and we used columns to di- 
rect you to the views.” Mansour rug. 


ppropriateness in architecture 

and interior design alike is a 

quality that can never be over- 

valued. Consider a commis- 
sion from a Bahamian businessman 
and his wife. Architects Allan Shope 
and Bernard Wharton, of Shope Re- 
no Wharton, began by paying special 
attention to the waterfront setting in 
Lyford Cay and to the way the brilliant 
light moved across it as day arced in- 
to night. They listened closely to the 
wishes of their clients, who have four 
young children and were seeking a 
house that would comfortably accom- 
modate bustling family life but would 
be traditional in its conception and 
the character of its detailing. The archi- 
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Barbara Barry decorated the inte- light,” she says of the living room. 
riors and designed much of the “T used the hues of stone, sand and 
furniture throughout the house. sunsets.” Round table at right, Li- 
“Color was critical because of the corne. Hinson raffia wallcovering. 





In the dining room, Barry “united 

all the colors of the house and sat- 

urated them.” There was enough 
_ space for a sofa, a sideboard and 


side tables. “It’s nice when a din- 
ing room can be more than just 

a dining room.” Chair fabric from 
Baker. Donghia drapery fabric. 














“THE EXTERIOR 
VIEWS ARE AS 
GOOD AS 
PAINTINGS AND 
CHANGE WITH 
THE LIGHT 
ALL DAY LONG,” 
SAYS BARRY. 


ABOVE: “I wanted the master bed- 
room to be tranquil, a relief from 
all the intensity of the tropical jun- 
gle outside,” says Barry. She de- 
signed the bed, the end tables, the 
daybed and the chair. The tea table 
is from Donghia. Coraggio Textiles 
drapery fabric; Mansour carpet. 


Ricut: A bath, under a steep 
gable, is “cool, crisp and classical,” 
says Barry. Baker table; Mansour 
carpet. Far Rint: A screen porch 
is curved “to encompass the view 
of the inlet,” says Wharton. Bie- 
lecky Brothers rattan sofas and 
chairs, low table and end table. 
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tects also looked at the local vernacular, 
whose most appealing examples they 
found in some older municipal build- 
ings, where the colonial cottage is crossed 
with a classical vocabulary of columns, 
pediments and porticoes. 

“We believe in the predominance 
of human elements,” Shope explains. 
“We think a lot about light, color, 
texture, the relationship between en- 
closure and vastness, the stillness of a 
building and the movement of the sky. 
In this case the water was key, as was the 











fact that the house needed two equal 
facades to go with its two approaches, 
one by car and the other by boat.” 

Barbara Barry, who decorated the 
house with senior designer James Ra- 
din, was in sympathy with the archi- 
tects’ aims. “The interiors had to be 
comfortable, integrated with the out- 
doors, in no way fussy or precious,” she 
says, “but strong enough to hold up to 
the architecture and the powerful, often 
abrasive, sunlight, sand and salt air.” 

Of particular importance to Shope 
and Wharton was the horizontality of 
the site. The structure had to belong to, 
rather than invade, the flat, low land. 
“And from within,” Wharton says, “we 
wanted a sense of everything flowing 
right through to the water. This is typi- 
cal of a tropical house, where you have a 
sense of the indoor and outdoor spaces 
being in complete harmony with each 
other. We conceived of it as a series of 
successive planes leading you from the 
front door to the entrance hall, the liv- 
ing room, the porch, the lawn and, final- 
ly, the water beyond.” 

On the exterior, the architects’ em- 
phasis on the horizontal is evident in 
their generous use of porches, terraces 
and roof overhangs, which extend a 

continued on page 304 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


CANDICE BERGEN 


CALIFORNIA COMFORTS FOR THE ACTRESS’S SPANISH- 
STYLE RESIDENCE IN LOS ANGELES 


“T love Spanish houses—they’re the 
only houses that make sense in Los 
Angeles,” says Candice Bergen (left, 
with her dogs, Larry and Lois). The 
actress, who lives with her daugh- 
ter, Chloe, renovated a hacienda- 
style residence in west Los Angeles 
that she’d admired as a child. 


Interior Architecture by William Murray 
Interior Design by Linda Marder, AsID 
Landscape Design by Richard Hayden 
Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Robert Reck 





During the renovation, “I was 
thinking family, I was thinking new 
start,” Bergen says. “Chloe is about 
to be a teenager, and I wanted her 
and her friends to hang out here.” 
AsBove: The low profile of the exte- 
rior disguises the interior volume. 
Column from Arté de Mexico. 
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“J wanted a house that was more 
European than Californian,” says 
Bergen (below right), who worked 
with designer Linda Marder. Op- 
posite: Nancy Kintisch stenciled 
Mediterranean designs on the liv- 
ing room ceiling. Donghia sofa che- 
nille; Houlés sofa trim; Clarence 
House chair velvet. 


ver the years she 
often explored the 
hidden cul-de-sac 
twisting down a 
hill between thick walls of 
ivy and creeping fig. One 
house fascinated her, al- 
though all she could see was a 
white chimney and a myste- 
rious tile roof rising from 
masses of bougainvillea and 
avocado trees. “I had always 
been drawn to this house; it 
was vaguely Spanish, and I 
grew up in a Spanish house,” 
says Candice Bergen, sitting 
on the brick terrace of the 
house, where she lives now. 
“Of course, when I finally 
looked at it as a buyer, I was 
shocked to see all this.” She 
waves past the fountain and 
the stairs planted with or- 
chids and agave, toward a 
grassy private valley where 
a gazebo peeks from a grove 
of fruit trees. 

Candice Bergen has rein- 
vented herself many times— 
as an actress in films directed 
by Sidney Lumet and Mike 
Nichols; as a writer whose 
memoir, Knock Wood, told 
about being the daughter of 
Edgar Bergen and the sister 
of puppet Charlie McCar- 
thy; as television’s unsinkable 
Murphy Brown; as the wife 
of the late film director Louis 
Malle; and as the mother of 
their daughter, Chloe. Next 
year she will launch another 
career, as a late-night talk- 
show host on cable’s Oxygen 
channel. But she had never 
reinvented a house before. 
“Td never done a real reno- 
vation,” she says. “It was a 
massive and prolonged dose 
of stress: It was like a stress 
time-release capsule.” 





JIM MCHUGH 





“1 DON TEIKE HOUSES THAT 
TAKE THEMSELVES TOO 
SERIOUSLY. I CAN ONLY BE ON MY 
BEST BEHAVIOR FOR SO LONG.” 


Bergen wanted a change 
from the nearby house where 
she had lived with her hus- 
band, who died of cancer 
in 1995. “After he died, I 
thought a lot about whether 
we should stay in Los Ange- 
les,” she says. “My mother 
and my brother are here, and 
it seemed very important to 
hold on to a sense of family. 
I was trying to compensate 
for what we’ve been through, 
to make an idyllic place for 
my daughter.” 

‘Transforming the original 
house into an idyllic place, 
however, seemed like a Span- 


ish mission impossible. Be- 
low the white chimney was a 
narrow house built in 1941. 
“It was a maze of add-ons,” 
says architect William Mur- 
ray. “Each add-on went far- 
ther underground.” The over- 
grown gardens were beyond 
a white picket fence and a 
small cliff. To open the house 
to the land, and to transform 
it into rooms where Bergen 
could live comfortably with 
her daughter, their two dogs 
and a rotating cast of friends 
and guests, Murray took the 
house down to its walls, con- 
structed a series of private 


terraces, and planned rooms 
joined by archways on four 
different levels. He carved a 
sitting room for the master 
bedroom out of a porch, 
built a tower with clerestory 
windows for the master bath 
and created a new family 
room and kitchen around a 
huge Victorian box tree sur- 
rounded by white Stepha- 
notis and glacier ivy. In the 
end, the renovations were so 
extensive and expensive that 
Bergen christened her new 
home “Casa Costa Mucho.” 
“She bought it because she 
wanted a change,” says de- 
signer Linda Marder. “I said 
to myself, She’s a widow, she’s 
under an enormous amount 
of stress, and we’ll make it 
perfect for her.” While Mur- 
ray drew plans for a light- 
filled central space, with a 
living room, dining room 
and sitting room, Marder 
took Bergen shopping for re- 
production Sultanabads and 
Ushaks in soft blue, red and 
ivory patterns. They laid the 
rugs down on the rubble and 
began to choose colors, fab- 
rics and furniture, building 
the design from the ground 
up. “I call myself more a col- 
laborator than a decorator,” 
Marder says. “Candy has 
great taste.” Nancy Kintisch 
came in to stencil and paint 
the walls and ceilings. Out- 
side, Murray and landscape 
architect Richard Hayden 
created a secluded Shangri-la 
where paths curve past Santa 
Barbara daisies, jasmines and 
lavender, and trellises by the 
swimming pool drip with 
bougainvillea. “When I first 
saw it, I had a glimpse of what 
it could be, a combination of 
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Opposite: Architect William Mur- 

ray installed bookshelves and pan- 
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Spanish « 
gen says. “I didn’t realize that 
it was just a glimpse.” 

“This design was about the 
intimacy of a small house,” 
says Marder, who furnished 
it with reproductions, an- 
tiques, flea market finds, old 
fixtures, and pictures 
objects from Bergen’s | 


and 


prints of Egypt she and Mal|: 


collected, a camel-bone-and 
coral chest bought in a Mo- 
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Tope: Enclosing a porch created a 
sitting room off the master bed- 
room. S. Harris chenille fabric and 
Houlés trim on love seat. ABOV 
Murray built a clerestory tower to 
permit light into the master bath. 
Silk Trading Co. plaid. 


RiGut: Draperies section off the 
sleeping and sitting areas. Cowtan 
Tout linen for headboard and bed 
t; Clarence House chair stripe; 
{rading Co. drapery fabric; 
» Slocum Roman shade linen; 
Minassian & Co. bedroom rug. 
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roccan souk, an inlaid chair 
that was a gift from the Mur- 
phy Brown cast at the end of 
the series’ decade-long run, 
inscribed “A Perfect Ten.” An 
ornately carved Indian col- 
umn is an introduction to the 
front door. A small entrance- 
way, where a bench found for 
Bergen by the Murphy Brown 
set director sits under an iron 
chandelier, leads through an 
archway down steps to the 
living room. 

Marder furnished the din- 
ing room with Queen Anne-— 
style chairs and a peg-top 


cherry table from Los An- 
geles furniture maker Elijah 
Slocum. She hung an old Cal- 
ifornia chandelier in front of 
a Maurice Braun landscape. 
“I love lamps,” Bergen says. 
“Don’t even talk to me about 
track lighting. I love lamps 
for the warmth they give a 
room, for the way the light 
comes through the shade.” In 


Lerr: “The rear terrace is one of 
the most important features of the 
house,” Murray points out. “Each 
interior space opens onto it, and 

it acts as a living area and a circu- 
lation path to the rooms.” A small 
fountain is adjacent to stairs lead- 
ing to the lawn. 





















the sitting room, which faces 
the gardens, Marder flanked 
a leather sofa with two red- 
lacquered Chinese chests. The 
space also includes an An- 
glo-Indian inlaid chair, a cus- 
tom-made armchair and a 
nineteenth-century English 
table on which rests a bronze 
sculpture of a cheetah, made 
by T. D. Kelsey, that was giv- 
en to Bergen by a friend. 
“What’s important to me 
in a house is that there’s a 
tremendous sense of com- 
fort,” explains Bergen. “Every 
chair you sit in is comfort- 
able. If you can’t sit-back, 
youre just in transit. If you’re 


“Candice wanted the garden to 

be natural, to have a little of that 
old California ranchy feeling,” 
landscape architect Richard Hay- 
den says. Top: Bougainvillea vines 
create a colorful backdrop for a 
simple pool. ABOvE: A view from 
the far garden takes in the house. 


perched on a chair, you’re 
perched to leave. Every table 
should be the type of table 
you can put your feet up 
on. Life is too short not to 
be comfortable.” In the liv- 
ing room, Marder grouped 
sofas and chairs around a 
Giacometti-style iron-and- 
glass low table in front of the 

continued on page 306 
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Interior Design by Bray-Schaible 


Text by Judith Thurman 
Photography by Scott Frances 


STONE BEAUTY | 
IN CONNECTICUT 


STREAMLINING A GREENWICH HOUSE 
FOR A CONTEMPORARY COUPLE 


t is the day before the 
drawing for the $145 mil- 
lion Powerball lottery in 
Connecticut, and Robert 
Bray, Michael Schaible and 
their associate, Mitchell Turn- 
bough, are on their way to 
Greenwich to inspect the site 
of their latest project: “a so- 
ber, stony Norman chateau,” 
as Schaible describes it, on 
thirteen sumptuous acres. 
Sumptuous sobriety has al- 
ways been the Bray-Schaible 
hallmark. They’ve enriched 
their minimalism over the 


AxBove: A couple’s Norman-style 
house in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
“was fundamentally strong,” says 
Robert Bray of Bray-Schaible De- 
sign, responsible for its makeover. 
“We just needed to remove what 
had been added over time that was 
messing up what was already fine.” 
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years, but without abandoning 
their distaste for excess. At the 
end of the century they’re 
still famous for tailored rooms 
of pure proportions in mono- 
chrome palettes and for “lux- 
ury,” as Bray puts it, “without 
a superfluous gesture.” 

But having stopped at a 
deli to buy sixty dollars’ worth 
of Powerball tickets, the three 
indulge in a pleasure they 
never sanction professional- 
ly: giddy fantasizing. As their 
car turns into the long drive- 
way, Schaible is already half- 
way to Bali on a private jet; 
‘Turnbough is happily refur- 
bishing a hundred-foot teak 
yacht; and Bray, slightly more 
in character, is contemplat- 
ing the acquisition of a Cis- 
tercian abbey. 

Their clients are a couple 





with older children who have 
already, metaphorically speak- 
ing, won the lottery. They di- 
vide their time between an 
apartment in Manhattan (see 
Architectural Digest, March 
1990) currently undergoing a 
second Bray-Schaible reno- 
vation; a beach house in the 
Hamptons; and this austerely 
splendid residence in Green- 
wich—“a weekend refuge,” 
says the wife, “where we can 
golf, ride, swim, read, some- 
times work, but mostly just 
enjoy the serenity.” 


Ricut: The “spartan” entrance hall, 
with its bluestone floors and wain- 
scoting, frames the warmth of the 
library. “One space is transient; the 
other isn’t,” says Bray. “The con- 
trast heightens the effect of both.” 
George III wheel-back hall chairs, 
circa 1800, from Kentshire Galleries. 
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RCN MuT RRO APE rtee once meng 
from Naga Antiques is on a crackle- 
finish low table from Gracie. Sander- 
son fabrics cover the 18th-century 
chairs, from Hyde Park, and the sofa, 
a Bray-Schaible design. The 1890 
carpet is from EF. J. Hakimian. Pillows 
and lamps, Karl Kemp & Assoc. 

















ABOVE: Doric columns mark where 
the designers removed a wall sepa- 

rating the dining room from a but- 

ler’s pantry. A pair of mahogany wine 
carriers, circa 1800, are on the late- 
18th-century mahogany Irish side- 

board. Clarence House chair fabric; 
F. J. Hakimian antique carpet. 
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For some time they had 
been looking for a country 
house close to the city before 
they found the turreted cha- 
teau, which was built in 1929 
and which reminded them “of 
Sleeping Beauty’s castle,” as 
the wife puts it. “Nothing had 
been done to it for fifty years. 
Uhere was a hideous, plastic- 
shrouded pool in the yard 
anc, just beyond it, a cluster 





of changing huts that looked 
like a Masai boma. One facade 
was cluttered by rococo New 
Orleans-style grillwork. The 
second floor was a rabbit war- 
ren. Without Bob and Mi- 
chael, we would never have 
had the courage for such a 
radical renovation. But they 
had a coup de foudre, just as 
we did. We all agreed that the 
grounds were magical and that 


Opposite: A sitting room was 
opened up to a bedroom above it to 
make the library. “There’s a bit of 
Cecil Beaton’s library from the My 
Fair Lady set in it,” says Bray, adding 
that “both were inspired by Charles 
de Beistegui’s library” at Groussay. 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 


the house had great bones.” 

The plastic surgery need- 
ed to expose those bones took 
two years from the first inci- 
sion. The partners reclaimed 
the pond, which “we all refer 
to as Lake Aubusson,” says 
Bray, “because the husband 
gave his wife the choice of 
doing that or buying an in- 
credible carpet.” They also 
dug out the unsightly old 
pool and erected a discreet- 
ly glamorous new poolhouse 
and gymnasium in a wing 
with the same steeply angled 
eaves and mellow fieldstone 
walls as the manor. “The sil- 
houette of the existing roof- 
line was so beautiful that we 
didn’t want the addition to 
compete with it,” says Bray. 
“So we sited it slightly lower 
than the house, connecting 
them by a partially under- 
ground passage.” 

In the chateau itself, the 
designers fearlessly gutted 
the interiors, not only to ac- 
commodate a new nervous 
system but to “rationalize the 
geometry of the floor plan, 
which is very axial,” says Bray. 
They reconfigured and vault- 
ed elliptical stairwells, add- 
ing mahogany banisters and 
bronze spindles. Part of the 
unfinished attic became a 
spare, loftlike family room, 
swathed in charcoal flannel, 
and a suite for the son. 

The rest of the space be- 
neath the turrets was reserved 
for a double-height master 
suite pierced by elongated, 
pentagonal windows and fur- 
nished with handsome, over- 
scale pieces designed by the 
firm. Bedside tables of solid 
mahogany are eight feet long, 
and after some soul-search- 
ing, the designers blocked a 
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window to make room for a 
manorial headboard. 

The boldly patterned cus- 
tom carpeting throughout the 
second floor is its one brash 
note—the surprise flourish 
of cymbals in a chamber piece. 
“We chose it to evoke the 
cushiness of a 
century French hotel,” notes 


Schaible. “We se it 


1 


nineteenth- 
] 


because it’s dog- 
Bray. “The color 
ballpoint pen, makeu 
golden retriever.” 

In the public rooms o1 
first floor, the clients wanted 
“to bring the heft and stabili- 
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ty of earth and stone indoors 
and to capture the mood of 
the autumnal landscape in 
the décor,” says the wife. The 
designers chose a black-green 
paint for the woodwork and 
century-old heart pine with 
a rich patina for the beams 
and floors. “I love the way 
the light punctures the thick 
stone walls,” says Bray, “and 
the intimate scale of the en- 
‘ance hall, which is almost 
of a cottage. It’s a big 


yuse early eighteen thou- 
ynd ‘e feet—but it’s 
neit| rent nor intimi- 


d: vit 


the real gran- 


deur is in details that don’t 
immediately register: hinges, 
grilles, hardware, filaments, 
censors—the foundation.” 

In addition to the vast liv- 
ing room off of the entrance 
hall, the family has a choice 
of parlors for quiet reading 
or conversation. The plush 
comfort of a sitting room is 
balanced by the severe beau- 
ty of the adjacent entrance 
hall’s masonry—wainscoting, 
floor, chair rails and door trim 
clad in flamed bluestone. A 
second sitting room and a 
small second-floor bedroom 

continued on page 306 





ABOVE: “It’s a calm room atop a 
somewhat chaotic base,” Bray says of 
the master bedroom. The subdued 
Bray-Schaible-designed bed and 
side tables are a counterpoint to a 
bold carpet, from Patterson, Flynn & 
Martin. Lacquered chest, at far left, 
from Naga. Hinson drapery fabric. 


“The original pool was behind the 
house,” says Bray (opposite left, with 
Michael Schaible, center, and asso- 
ciate Mitchell Turnbough, right). “It 
obscured the vista—which was what 
they moved to the country for.” Op- 
POSITE RiGut: An architecturally 
linked poolhouse was the solution. 
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Text by Patricia McColl 
Photography by Erica Lennard 


UTE 
HIDEAWAY 


THERUSTIC FRENCH COT TAGE 
OF DIOR’S PATRICK LAVOIX 


sk Patrick Lavoix 

about his country 

house in the tiny 

village of Bitry, six- 
ty-five miles northeast of Par- 
is, and he reaches for a sheet 
of paper and a pencil. 

He sketches the house as 
he first saw it in 1970; then 
the sheets fill with drawings 
of the house as it is now. Pen- 
cil flying over paper, Lavoix, 
the menswear designer at 


In Bitry, northeast of Paris, Dior 
menswear designer Patrick Lavoix 
has expanded a 17th-century two- 
room cottage into a house filled 
with heirlooms and antiques. LEFT: 
The salon’s 18th-century canapé 
dalcove is a family piece. Thé screen 
is made from a Zuber wallpaper. 


Christian Dior, adds a proj- 
ect or two for the year 2000. 

The seventeenth-century 
house once belonged to his 
mother’s dressmaker. When 
she mentioned to Mme La- 
voix that she wanted to sell 
it, Mme Lavoix visited the 
house and told her son it had 
the charm of a cottage in a 
novel by Colette. 

Intrigued, Lavoix visited it 
himself and discovered a 


Axove: The salon couldn’t accom- 
modate a staircase leading to a loft; 
instead, it is reached through a “se- 
cret” passage that winds from the 
bedroom to a door concealed in a 
bookcase. “Naturally, when chil- 
dren of friends or family come, this 
is their favorite place,” says Lavoix. 
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barn attached to a vine-cov- 
ered two-room building with 
dirt floors. It had an outdoor 
privy and a small slice of a 
garden. The cottage was one 
of the few in the village not 
destroyed by shelling in the 
First World War; two stone 
pillars built into its fagade had 
kept it upright. Underneath, 
three enormous caves had 
served as military hospitals 
from 1914 through 1918. 

“At that point in my life,” 


between foundation and land- 
scape. Now numerous sets of 
stairs lead to different tiers. 
One set extends from the sa- 
lon to a sunroom, from whose 
windows the garden, bloom- 
ing with old English roses, 
seems to float at eye level. 
Over the years, as Lavoix 
has transformed the house 
from two rooms to its present 
seven, he has happily opened 
walls for new doors and win- 
dows, greatly expanded the 








says Lavoix, “all I wanted was 
a Ferrari. I’d been putting 
money aside to buy one until 
one day when a friend said, 
‘Forget the Ferrari. Buy the 
house.’ This,” he says with a 
laugh, “is my Ferrari.” 


Within a year and a half of 


seeing the house, he was liv- 
ing there. But as Lavoix grad- 
ually settled in, he realized 
that the house too had settled 
over the centuries, leading to a 
markedly uneven relationship 
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kitchen and built the large 
sunroom. Today the cottage 
—named La Treille for the 
grapevines that trail over its 
entrance—has exactly the at- 
mosphere Lavoix had wanted 
from the start. “It feels like a 
small, cozy family house,” he 
says, “welcoming to friends 
for Sunday lunches in the 
garden or dinners in front of 
the fireplace in winter.” 

The L-shaped sunroom 
was adled to the house in 


1986 to create what Lavoix 
calls “a south of France am- 
bience.” Hanging Moroccan 
lanterns, Napoleon III white 
metal garden benches and 
white wicker furniture in the 
breakfast nook at one end 
enhance the mood, as do the 
blue glassware from Bidt and 
the display of blue-and-white 
Italian faience plates. 

Lavoix used the color blue 
as a motif in the dining room 
as well, where even the beams 


Asove: A collection of blue-and- 
white 18th-century delft “was the 
starting point for the dining room,” 
says Lavoix (top). Azulejos tiles, im- 
ported from Lisbon, make up the 
fire surround and mantelpiece. A 
visit to Sweden inspired the gray- 
blue shade of the beams. 


Opposire: In the dining room, an 
18th-century oak side cabinet is 
flanked by Louis XV-style chairs; 
over it hangs a 19th-century Renais- 
sance-style giltwood mirror. Delft 
bough pots and an assortment of 
porcelain and faience line a cornice 
shelf just below the ceiling beams. 
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Lert: Shelves in the breakfast area 
of the sunroom are filled with fa- 
ience. “The sunroom is like a pool 
set in the grass,” says Lavoix. “In 
the morning it’s cool and refresh- 
ing—then, as the afternoon sun 
pours through the windows, it’s 
just like being in Provence.” 


and the ceiling are painted 
blue. The fire surround’s blue 
tiles were made especially for 
him in Lisbon and then set 
by local masons. And the din- 
nerware, nineteenth-centu- 
ry plates from Bordeaux, is 
blue and white, echoing the 
room’s theme. 2 


More steps lead up from the 





Axove: A 19th-century Hungarian 
pine armoire, ornamented with dark 
green scrollwork, commands the 
master bedroom. BELOw: Lavoix’s 
house in Bitry “represents thirty 
years of my life,” he says. “It con- 
tains my roots, souvenirs and hopes. 
It’s both my past and my future.” 







dining room into the long sa- 
lon, where Lavoix designed 
the stone fireplace, hand- 
carved in local sandstone, in 
the seventeenth-century style. 
As he describes the room’s 
contents, he points out: “Fi- 
ther it’s a family piece or 
there’s a story behind it. The 

continued on page 306 
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Interior Design by Anouska Hempel 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


BESCHOV W or WIEV W EEX HV IS WAAR NOG HET LVStiC KROOST 
Vay JE Ver D'oV Tok ly Zifye ELENDE TKOOST. 


f ’m doing somebody else’s house, 

I have to think about their sixty- 

five thousand pairs of shoes,” says 

Anouska Hempel. “A hotel can be 
exactly as J want it to be. I’m designer 
and management. This is my environ- 
ment, and I can reach for my version 
of the stars.” 

Hempel has designed two hotels in 
London—Blakes and The Hempel. 
Blakes Amsterdam has just opened. “I 
didn’t intend to do a hotel in Amster- 
dam, but with a building like this you 
don’t hang back, you grab the opportu- 
nity. Quickly.” 

The history of the building is as rich 
as anything she could imagine, a story 
going back to 1637, a time in that re- 
markable golden age when the Dutch 
East India Company was creating un- 
told wealth and every rich merchant 
wanted a house on one of the three new 
residential canals. On Keizersgracht, 
among those houses, the first theater 


“T couldn’t resist doing it,” says 
Anouska Hempel, who turned a 
handsome 18th-century building 
into her latest hotel, Blakes Am- 
sterdam. ABOvE: Belgian hardstone 
surrounds the door to the garden 
courtyard. Lerr: Contemporary 
movable screens stand on the long 
gallery’s original brick floor. 
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in the Netherlands was erected, a fine 
stone building set behind stone arches 
that served as ticket booths and as the 
entrance to a front courtyard. 

The theater flourished, Rembrandt 
sketched the actors, Vivaldi once con- 
ducted the orchestra, and royalty came 
from all over Europe. Then one night 
in 1772 there was the inevitable tragedy 
of candles and flammable scenery. On- 
ly the stone arches, a sandstone porch 
and a few charred beams remained. 

Land was valuable, and a new struc- 
ture—administrative offices for a Cath- 


olic charity—soon went up on the old 
foundations. The governors of the char- 
ity were wealthy men, and they wanted 
the same tall windows, splendid door- 
ways, marble entrance hall and delicate 
plasterwork that they had in their own 
homes. A decade later they expanded, 
adding a long room, where those in 
need could take shelter while waiting in 
line to collect their alms, and a bakery, 
where they could receive fresh bread. 
Those rooms remained unchanged 
for two centuries. Their transformation 
began a few years ago when a new own- 


Lert: The designer and propri- 
etor created a restaurant in the 
space once used as a bakery; the 
ovens can be seen in the brick 
wall. Hempel’s placement of yard- 
stick lamps in a straight row is 
important to her: “I lined them 

up like ancient Chinese soldiers.” 


ABOVE: “They remind me of the 
black cloaks of Flying Dutchmen 
floating down,” Hempel says of the 
umbrellas that shelter the tables 
arranged in the garden courtyard. 
She had the brick walls oiled, as is 
the local custom, to give them “a 
glistening, dark brown color.” 
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er who intended a sensitive conversion 
to apartments realized that such a build- 
ing deserved more. How about a hotel? 
He had stayed at Blakes in London (see 
Architectural Digest, April 1988) and 
loved it from the minute he saw the en- 
trance hall, filled with that wonderful 
koloniaal feeling—bamboo, a large um- 
brella, antique Louis Vuitton trunks. He 
rang Hempel, who came to Amsterdam 
and decided in about two minutes that 
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ABOVE: “A guest room’s hues of 
ginger and slate with a thin stripe 
of turmeric were inspired by the 
spices of the Dutch East India 
Company,” notes Hempel. She 
wound the lamps and “jousting” 
poles with grosgrain ribbon; the 
bedposts are wrapped in tape. 


Lert: “I constructed a bath ona 
balcony over a bedroom to use the 
space beneath the rafters. The wa- 
ter gushes out through a horizontal 
slot and emerges like a waterfall.” 
Ricut: A room with a palette of 
black, gray and navy is part of a se- 
ries of rooms she calls “kimono.” 


it was something she had to do. “It’s a 
great building,” she says, “tall, aristo- 
cratic and proud.” 

The rest is history, a new history for 
a new Amsterdam, where the economy 
is booming and the city is alive with 
young people who know the pace in 
New York, Paris and London and want a 
hotel and a restaurant as stylish as they 
are. Amsterdam had nothing like that. 
The mo nent was right. 
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Those who know Blakes in London, 
Hempel’s boat on Majorca (see Architec- 
tural Digest, January 1997), her house in 
the country (see Architectural Digest, 
October 1994), her house in London 
(see Architectural Digest, September 
1989) and her work for clients (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, May 1999) will recog- 
nize the style but spot the differences 
that make the rooms specific to the 
place. Her rooms may be inspired by ro- 
mantic dreams of exotic worlds, but 
those dreams are grounded in some- 
thing firmer than the clouds. 

It’s as though she leafed through a 
good book on Amsterdam late at night 
and by morning all the facts had re- 
arranged themselves with a logic of 
their own. The spice trade of the Dutch 
East India Company became the colors 
of ginger and turmeric for bedrooms. 
The shadows of Rembrandt became 
every shade of dark—navy and black 
and, for doors and windows, that partic- 
ular shade of Dutch green, “more black, 
less blue, than the Paris green,” she says. 
Blue-and-white china multiplied to reg- 
iments of huge pots wherever she set 
them down, and the discipline of a 
William and Mary garden took over the 
courtyards. “Tall ships, tall houses, tall 
clipped trees—you can’t go sideways 
in a small country,” she points out. “Dis- 
cipline was important to them, and it’s 
important to me.” 

If visions of a Dutch past didn’t enter 
her consciousness before she designed 
the rooms, she was happy to add them 
afterward. She describes the black um- 
brellas in the garden courtyard as “the 
black cloaks of a few Flying Dutchmen 
passing through.” The blue-and-white 
plates she designed for the restaurant 
could be from the Nanking Cargo, the 
Dutch shipment from China that lay at 
the bottom of the sea for some two hun- 
dred and thirty years before it was re- 
trieved, much of it in perfect condition. 

The hotel has twenty-six bedrooms, 
which are grouped together by colors. 
Some are “the color of ginger in a beau- 
tifully crafted slate box, a thin line of 

continued on page 307 


In a guest room whose colors 
Hempel describes as “elephant 
and raspberry,” a wall is painted 
to look like a hanging fabric panel. 
The space is enveloped in a sa- 
teen-finished striped linen that 
was woven in Finland. Antique Chi- 
nese trunks add an exotic touch. 
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ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


REJUVENATING A CIRCA 1930 WATERFRONT HOUSE IN CONNECTICUT 


Architecture by Kenneth Dowd, AA, and Kevin Bertolini, atA/Interior Design by Cullman ey Kravis 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Durston Saylor 





“Elegance, comfort and whimsy— 
it’s all here,” Elissa Cullman says of 
a circa 1930 Colonial Revival-style 
house on Long Island Sound, 
which she designed with her Cull- 
man & Kravis associate Arden 
Stephenson. ABove: Architects 
Kenneth Dowd and Kevin Bertoli- 
ni added a family room wing, left. 


omely inside and 

out—a repository 

of cultivated dis- 

cernment, with nat- 
ural reserves of verdure, wa- 
ter, air and light to draw on 
—the circa 1930 white clap- 
board house in Connecticut is 
a fine. example of what design- 
er Elissa Cullman calls “high 
country style.” A concept she 
goes on to define: “It’s about 
an elegance that could just 
as well be ‘city’ but that is 
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leavened and refreshed by its 
engagement away from the 
city.” In this case, six acres of 
a shimmering inlet on Long 
Island Sound. 

Her clients, a New York 
investment banker and his 
wife, had been out looking 
for a weekend house, but 
“when we saw this, we decid- 
ed on the spot to sell our 
Park Avenue duplex and redo 
our life. The original owner 
was an engineer,” the wife re- 
counts, “and he built a great 
house—very solid.” 

One, moreover, with ex- 
ceptionally good bones: full- 
height double-hung win- 
dows, gracefully articulated 
doorframes, plaster crown 
moldings and wide-planked 


and pegged walnut floors. 


On the debit side, admitted- 
ly, the rear landscape was 
something of a jungle, with 
many of the plants growing 
wild right down to the 
wavelets of the Sound. No 
matter: Over time the cou- 
ple would bring back the 
old English garden and re- 
place the small disjointed 
segments of brick that con- 
stituted the terrace with a 
broad and handsome swath 
of flagstone that wraps 
around the house and, on 
the water side, runs paral- 
lel to—and in scale with— 
the greensward. 

Looking today at this per- 
fectly proportioned house 
with its seemingly built-in 
sense of order, one would be 
hard-pressed to guess that it 


had been remodeled and add- 
ed onto in three distinct 
stages. In the first, it was ren- 
ovated internally, and in the 
second, the rabbit-warren- 
like kitchen network—in- 
cluding butler’s pantry, flow- 
er room, laundry room and 
servants’ dining room—was 
demolished to make way for 
a kitchen distinguished by 
cross-combed ocher walls, 
two huge granite islands and 
an ample breakfast alcove. 


Opposite: “The graceful sweep of 
the entrance hall staircase is echoed 
by the arched passage door,” notes 
Cullman. “We restored rather 

than refinished the walnut floor in 
order to maintain its patina.” Chair 
cushion fabric, Clarence House. 
Christopher Norman drapery taffeta. 
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The third and most extensive 
stage saw the addition of an 
entire wing to the end of 
the new kitchen, featuring 
a spectacular double-height 
twenty-by-thirty-three-foot 
family room that functions as 


the house’s informal enter- 
tainment area. (When the 
owners decided to extend the 
building, they asked the de- 
signer to work with their ar- 
chitects to make sure that the 
additions were seamless.) 

Cullman provided the back- 
ground and broad strokes (pal- 
ette and window treatments), 
designed all the soft furnish- 
ings (sofas, chairs, upholstered 
headboards) and came up with 
every carpet (antique and con- 
temporary, many of the latter 
handmade and hooked by ar- 
tisan Elizabeth Eakins). “The 
wife had worked at Christie’s 
and bought a lot on her own 
and stockpiled it over the 
years,” the designer fills in. 
“What I did was help her edit 
out things, and then together 
we added considerably to the 
existing collection.” 

The entrance hall, with its 
curved stair and door and its 
walnut floor whose patina 
Cullman took care not to re- 
finish, sets the tone for the 
house. “On every job we like 
to do something personal, 
and on this one it was a sten- 
cil for the walls,” she points 
out. The wife’s design dic- 
tum was that said stencil in- 
corporate serpents—nonrep- 
resentational ones (“‘I don’t 
like my snakes to look too 
real,’ she told me,” Cullman 
laughs)—plus the initial of 
her last name, “G.” The chal- 
lenge for Cullman was to cre- 
ate an image that, even as it 
multiplied, wouldn’t “read” 





“Eclectic objects and family heir- 
looms mix in the formal living 
room.” Ebonized chair from Florian 
Papp; caned bergeére from Christie’s. 
David Duncan floor lamp. Christo- 
pher Hyland chair fabric, left, and 
drapery lining. Cowtan & Tout drap- 
ery fabric. Ottoman cord, Lee Jofa. 
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BeLow: “The dining room’s crim- 
son-glazed walls were inspired by 
the colorful Sultanabad carpet.” 
George III Chippendale-style chairs, 
Christie’s. Table from Sotheby’s. 
Chandelier from John Rosselli. Hyde 
Park Antiques candlesticks. Stair & 
Company mirror. Yale R. Burge vases. 


IE YOU THINK ABOU 
BEAUTIFUL ROOMS, THEY HAVE 
LAYERED LIGHTING AND 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF SURFACES.” 


baldly as a nest of reptiles 
but, rather, would coalesce as 
disenvenomed pattern and 
texture. She solved the prob- 
lem by using silver and gold 
metallic paint to great reflec- 
tive effect. 

“You start every house 
with a rug,” the designer 
says. Here, it was a Tabriz 
for the living room, made 
in Persia in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century 
and awash with corals, corn- 
flower blue and indigu, 
dered by pale celadon. The 
wife being partial to green, 
Cullman took her cue 
the celadon, double-g!: 
the walls that shade, t 
overglazing them with 
sienna yellow to leave a Ve 
netian veil-of-color impres- 
sion. But if the living room 
is formal, it’s lighthearted 
too: A pair of slipper chairs 
are covered in plaid taffeta 
evocative of a smock dress 


bor- 
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belonging to one of the cou- 
ple’s young daughters, and 
the classic silk striped drap- 
eries sport a whimsical trim 
of gold-painted wood-mold 
fringe that struck Cullman as 
“young and fun.” 

A favorite object of the 
wife’s, a Louis XV clock she 
inherited, dangles incarna- 
dine between two tall win- 
dows. Hanging above a sig- 
nature Cullman & Kravis 
sofa covered in taupe che- 
nille, a turn-of-the-centu- 
ry American Impressionist 
portrait of a young woman 
regarding herself in a mir- 

lends a certain drama. 


> family room. John Boone 
e. Clarence House sofa fab- 
irapery trim. Brunschw ig & 
rapery damask. Christopher 
in chenille and Hermés welt 
for ‘ove seats. Osborne & Little green 
pillow fabric and red fabric on chairs, 
with Houlés cord. Ottoman fabric, 


John Rosselli. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 
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Across the room, another 
romantic American Impres- 
sionist painting portrays a 
woman putting an antique 
blue-and-white charger on 
a gold wall. “If you really 
think about beautiful rooms,” 
Cullman says, “they always 
have layered lighting and 
different kinds of surfaces 
that play off one another— 
silver, glass, brass. Here we 
sent out every register, door- 
knob, hinge and backplate 
to be rebrassed. And we 
didn’t paint any of the grilles 
or hinges—we wanted each 


Ricut: Toile envelops a guest 
bedroom. Nobilis drapery fabric. 
Bed skirt fabric and wallcover- 
ing, Brunschwig & Fils. Manuel 
Canovas trim around plaid from 
Pierre Frey. Elizabeth Eakins 

rug. BELow: Landscape architect 
Susan Cohen laid out the grounds. 
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to stand out as an element 
of sparkle.” 

The dining room is festive, 
what with crimson-glazed 
walls, carved lead-crystal 
sconces, and antique mirrors 
that hold sway at opposite 
ends. The carpet is a Sulta- 
nabad, all jewel tones; the din- 
ing table, nineteenth-century 
English mahogany. “Hum- 
ble-elegant” is how Cullman 
describes the cotton draper- 
ies hung on reeded mahog- 
any poles with carved and 
gilded finials, adding that if 

continued on page 307 


Lert: The master bedroom. Writ- 
ing table from Sotheby’s. John 
Boone japanned étageére. Sconces, 
Marvin Alexander. Lee Jofa floral 
linen throughout. Osborne & Lit- 
tle fabric on antique ottoman from 
Sentimento. Pratesi duvet cover. 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 
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ARCHTTECTURE 


VIEW FROM 
LOS ANGELES 


PUTTING A NEW FACE ON SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA MODERNISM 


Architecture by Michael Maltzan, AIA 
Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by Richard Barnes and Erhard Pfeiffer 











he most talented 
students of great 
architects inevi- 
tably strike out in 
directions that differentiate 
them from their mentors, 
and so it is with Michael 
Maltzan, who spent several 


years working in Los Angeles 
for Frank Gehry and then, in 
1995, opened his own office. 
Shortly afterwards, Maltzan 
was approached by Alan Her- 
gott, an entertainment lawyer, 


and Curt Shepard, a television 
writer. [he two men, who had 
assembled an extensive col- 
lection of contemporary art, 
felt squeezed in the small 
house they shared on the 
edge of Beverly Hills, and 
the last thing they wanted to 
do was curtail their collect- 
ing. They knew a move was 
necessary, but they had no 
idea whether to buy an 
existing house or build a new 
one. What they cared about 


most, Hergott recalls, was 
that whoever they worked 
with be sensitive to their col- 
lection, which includes pieces 
by Gilbert & George, Jack 
Pierson, Christopher Wool 
and Richard Prince. 

Friends in the art world 
recommended the then thir- 
ty-six-year-old Maltzan, who 
at that point had never de- 
signed a freestanding house. 
For Hergott that was not a li- 
ability; giving a young archi- 


ABOVE: A composition of zinc- 
and-stucco volumes characterizes 
architect Michael Maltzan’s first 
freestanding house, built for art 
collectors Alan Hergott and Curt 
Shepard in Beverly Hills. Oppostre: 
A terrace links the master suite 
and the guest bedroom/office. 











A glass wall in the dining area opens __ 
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onto the rear lawn. The clients’ col- 
lection includes, from left to ratte 
Collier Schorr’s Das Schloss (Horsti), 
1994, Joey at the Love Ball, NYC, 
EPEC U RCO @ 17877717 
Sky World, 1989, by Gilbert & 
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tect his first major residen- 
tial commission was in accord 
with the way he and Shepard 
had approached their collec- 
tion, and he called Maltzan. 
Hergott and Shepard nev- 
er interviewed another ar- 
chitect. “Michael understood 
what we wanted to do,” Her- 
gott says. That included the 
decision to build rather than 


Lert: Large windows in the master 
bedroom afford a panorama of the 
city, but most walls are reserved for 
hanging art. “I didn’t want these 
enormous vistas taking over, so I 
composed small views with careful- 
ly placed windows throughout much 
of the house,” the : 


renovate. “I took one look at 
the house they were consid- 


ering renovating and told. 


Alan that I could never really 
imagine his art taking off 
there and that no matter what 
we did, he would always be 
dealing with someone else’s 
aesthetic,” Maltzan says. The 
problems with the alterna- 


x 


tive—a site in Coldwater Can- 


yon with a spectacular view 
but a tiny footprint and an 
awkward shape—struck Malt- 
zan not as restrictive but as 
a great opportunity, and the 


clients agreed to build there. 

The owners were deeply 
engaged with the project, but 
without trying to be archi- 


THE HOUSE IS BOTH AN ABSTRACT OBJECT AND A RESPONSE ‘Tl 








Ike SEPE AND PELE PRADETPTONS OF LOS ANGELES MODERNISAL 


tects themselves. “We gave 
Michael three pages of notes 
about what the house should 
be, and almost nothing about 
what it should look like,” 
Hergott says. “We only said 
that it should look like a 
sculpture from all angles— 
think Donald Judd and Sol 

LeWitt and Carl Andre.” 
Establishing a powerful 
sculptural presence is, of 
course, what Gehry’s work 
does. But Gehry’s buildings 
bear iittle resemblance to 
the geometric minimalism of 
sculptors like Judd and An- 
dre, or at least they have not 
done so for many years. Her- 
continued on page 308 


ABOVE: The boxy structures are 
separated by thin spaces “that cre- 
ate tension and the impression that 
they’re breaking apart,” Maltzan 
explains. “These negative spaces 
also make you feel like there’s 
something on the other side—it’s 
not a two-dimensional form.” 


Lert: A pool abuts the edge of 

the hillside. Sandstone was used to 
pave the terrace, which is enclosed 
on two sides by the house and ona 
third side by shrubbery, resulting 
in an “outdoor room,” says Maltzan. 
A gym further defines the area 

as a recreation zone. 
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A MEXICAN HACIENDA 


COLONIAL THEMES CELEBRATED NEAR PUERTO VALLARTA 


Wy 
Co 


“We tried to bring it back to some- 
thing as Spanish colonial as possi- 
ble,” Craig Wright says of a house 


near Puerto Vallarta ‘hat he re- 
designed, along with itect Juan 
M. Munguia, for Alice Donald 


Willfong. ABove: The m 
trance from the central cour 
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Architecture by Juan M. Munguia 


Interior Design by Craig Wright 
Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by David O. Marlow 





Opposite: Wright divided the large 
living space by placing the dining 
table in the center. The 17th-cen- 
tury giltwood torchéres, Por- 
tuguese-style low tables, dolphin 
candlesticks and Spanish-style din- 
ing table are from Quatrain. Ran- 
dolph & Hein peach fabric. 
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t first sight, it 

would be easy to 

mistake Alice and 

Donald Willfong’s 
house near Puerto Vallarta 
for a Spanish colonial con- 
vent. Cupolas, chimneys and 
bell towers rise above sheer 
white walls, and you can imag- 
ine nuns pacing the cloister 
and a gatekeeper peering out 
at callers through a grille in 
the old wood doors. Howev- 
er, its location is a giveaway, 
for the Sierra Madre blocked 
the coastal strip from the 
riches of the interior in colo- 
nial times. Farmers and friars 
had no love of bathing, in the 
sun or the sea, and saw no 
reason to build impressively 
on an inaccessible frontier. 
The region remained rustic 
and little known to outsid- 
ers until a tourist surge was 
sparked by the filming of The 
Night of the Iguana on Ban- 
deras Bay thirty-six years ago. 
Elizabeth Taylor took a house 
there, and others soon fol- 
lowed. Puerto Vallarta be- 
came an international resort, 
strewn with light, airy struc- 
tures well suited to the sub- 
tropical climate. 

The Willfongs, who first 
visited there in 1965, would 
have preferred something 
more solid—like the Span- 
ish-style house they once 
owned in the Hollywood 
Hills or their Italianate villa 
in Montecito, California (see 
Architectural Digest, May 
1994). They settled instead 
for a house in a quiet village, 
before discovering an anom- 
aly, just two blocks away, also 
on a beachfront site. An un- 
known architect had designed 
a plausible reproduction of a 
hacienda in the mid-1970s, 
and as soon as it came on 
the market, the Willfongs 
snapped it up. Craig Wright, 
who had decorated their ear- 
lier California houses, imme- 
diately saw the possibilities, 
and together they brought in 


Juan M. Munguia, an archi- 


tect from Guadalajara, who 
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ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING AND INTERIORS: 
ARE FUSED, OFFERING THE OWNERS THE 
PLEASURE OF INHABITING PRESENT AND PAST: 


declared: “It has good bones, 
but we have to work hard to 
give it a beautiful body.” 

The architect collaborated 
with Wright to strengthen 
the sense of authenticity the 
original designer had mere- 
ly aspired to. “We corrected 
structural flaws, improved 
the proportions and replaced 
doors and windows to bring 
an order and clarity to the 
house,” explains Munguia, 
who is a modernist with a 
strong attachment to the roots 
of Mexican architecture. He 
drew on his experience of 
restoring an eighteenth-cen- 
tury convent, but he also 
looked back to the simp- 
ler constructions of the first 
Spanish settlers, who lacked 
the time and skills to indulge 
in surface ornament. Mun- 
guia stripped away some of 
the decorative overlay in the 





house to make its lines clean- 
er and rounded the tops of the 
inappropriate square open- 
ings in the cupolas and chim- 
neys, which now cast strips of 
light into small rooms like 
the bar, as well as the broad 
passages that make the inte- 
rior feel more spacious than 
it is. Existing brick barrel 
vaults were retained, but oth- 
er ceilings were replaced. 
Having upgraded the resi- 
dence, the architect turned 
to the task of providing the 
exposed property with an 
enclosure that would assure 
security and privacy. He de- 
signed high stucco-faced 
walls and constructed a mock 
aqueduct of stone, incorpo- 
rating a traditional feature of 
colonial haciendas that now 
serves not to channel water 
but to frame the ocean. The 
owners then decided on a row 


































“This was our first job in Mexico,” 
Wright (left) says of the project. 
“Too often resort architecture 

is done in formula fashion to sig- 
nify Mexico,” comments Munguia. 
“We tried to return to the essence 
of that tradition and remove what- 
ever was atypical.” 


Wright and the Willfongs looked 
for pieces that “could have been 
brought from Europe by the origi- 
nal Spanish settlers.” OpposITE: 
The library’s armoire-bookcase was 
made in Mexico and finished by 
the designer’s Los Angeles-based 
team to mimic 17th-century style. 


of royal palms, which have 
a statelier quality than the 
shorter coconut palms, to set 
off the street facade. 

“The local craftspeople 
took great pride in building 
this hacienda,” says Wright. 
“Masons, tile setters and car- 
penters were wonderful, but 
we came up short on iron- 
work. So we limited that 
to simple grilles and used 
wood spindles on the window 
openings. The entire house 
is on one level, so there was 
no need for stair rails or 
balustrades.” In search of the 
best artifacts and artisans, 
he traveled through cen- 
tral Mexico with Munguia 
and Alice Willfong, who is 
his partner in Quatrain, his 
showroom for antiques and 
reproductions in Los Ange- 
les. They bought old doors 


and window frames, since 
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Lert: In the master bedroom, 
Wright incorporated “elaborate 
Spanish and Italian pieces.” The 
brick ceilings throughout are original 
to the 1970s structure. The marble- 
topped pedestal table and the 17th- 
century table, right, are from Qua- 
train. Scalamandré bedcovering. 


Wright believes that a feel- 
ing of antiquity is best con- 
veyed by the elements one 
handles every day. His de- 
signs for lighting were real- 
ized in Valenciana, a town 
near Guanajato, and he found 
a cabinetmaker in Celaya 
to execute an armoire-book- 
case inspired by one the de- 
signer had seen in Argen- 
tina. However, it didn’t turn 
out as he expected. “I sent 
them detailed drawings they 
couldn’t misinterpret,” he 
recalls. “They must have 
thought my specifications 
were too classical in spirit, 
because they put them aside 
and did the job their way. 
In the end it looked more 
appropriate, but because we 
wanted very specific colors 
and couldn’t find anyone in 


“We added thick arches, new vaults 
and indirect lighting in wall niches,” 
says the architect. “When the light 
outside is so dazzling, it’s important 
to handle it carefully inside; shadows 
are refreshing on a hot day.” BELOw: 
The sconces in the master bath 

were designed by Wright. 





Mexico who could add the 
patina, we had to send our 
own crew down to finish it.” 

Attention to detail is what 
makes this stripling of a 
house feel so authentic. Ar- 
chitecture, landscaping and 
interiors are fused, offer- 
ing the owners the pleasure 
of inhabiting present and 
past in a compound that is 
relaxed yet rigorously struc- 
tured. The approach is a par- 
adigm of Mexican tradition. 
A brick niche and bell tower 
mark the street entrance, 
from where visitors pass in- 
to an outer patio and then, 
through another set of doors, 
into the luxuriant garden. A 
new fountain and an old 
shade tree mark a point from 
which one turns right to 
enter the house or left, along 
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Asove: “The arched stone wall 
was added to define the open 
courtyard from the beach,” says 
the designer. Landscape architect 
Guillermo Ashida surrounded 
the quatrefoil-shaped swimming 
pool with a low hedge to give it 
the look of a large fountain. 


Opposite: “It’s indicative of Mex- 
ico without screaming cliché,” 
Wright says of the eguipal furniture 
he used for the courtyard. “This 
area is used for both sun and shade, 
with tables set early in the morning 
for breakfast and then nearer the 
beach for cocktails at sunset.” 





a reflecting pool, to the new- 
ly constructed guesthouses. 
This axiality brings the ex- 
citement of discovery, as one 
moves from enclosure to 
openness, from the blazing 
colors of the garden to the 
cooling shadows of the house, 
and thence to the beachfront 
courtyard, with its broad 
portals and quatrefoil swim- 
ming pool. Vistas of the 
ocean extend the east-west 
axis to infinity. 

For Wright, the challenge 
was to create a work of 
art within the architectural 
frame. He has drawn on both 
his thirty-five years of expe- 
rience and his ongoing in- 
volvement with the Will- 
fongs to do so. Antiques, 
reproductions and vernacu- 


lar elements like the ubiqui- 
tous equipal furniture were 
combined to form composi- 
tions that are elegant yet 
informal. A dining table di- 
vides the principal room into 
two complementary sitting 
areas. On one side, com- 
fortable chairs are gathered 
around a stone fireplace for 
the occasional chilly eve- 
nings; on the other, they look 
out to a tiny fountain court. 
An unsuccessful quest for 
a suitable chimneypiece re- 
minded him of a source in 
Arizona that Michael Tay- 
lor had told him about two 
decades before. “It was a long 
shot, but I called the dealer, 
who said there might be 
something out in the field and 
that he would send a photo- 





graph when he had a free mo- 
ment,” the designer recalls. 
“A week later the image ar- 
rived, and it was just what 

we'd been looking for.” 
Surprises like that con- 
stantly enlivened the two- 
year process of restoration 
and interior design. Wright 
had coveted a richly carved 
seventeenth-century Italian 
bed that he had first seen 
in England twenty-five years 
before. The owner refused 
to sell, as it brought him a 
steady rental income from 
movie set decorators. A mu- 
tual friend added his plea, but 
the dealer stood firm. Told of 
the impasse, Alice Willfong 
briskly advised: “Make them 
a reproduction. They can rent 
continued on page 308 
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UPDATING A TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY 
LAKESIDE FAMILY COMPOUND 
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Architecture by Stephen Blatt, Ata/Text by Mildred F: Schmertz 


Photography by Brian Vanden Brink 


ention of the 
turn-of-the- 
century sum- 
mer places of 
Maine usually brings to mind 
the immense “cottages” built 
along the Atlantic coast, 
from Ogunquit to Bar Har- 
bor. But not all the prosper- 
ous families that came from 


AsovE: The entrance courtyard. 
Blatt turned the original, steep 
driveway into a rock-walled veg- 
etable garden. “The drive now 
swings wide around the property, 
approaching the group of buildings 
more graciously,” he points out. 


New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia in those days settled 
on the coast. Others went in- 
land each summer, by rail 
and steamboat, to the lakes 
and mountains in the wil- 
derness of western Maine. 
There they built what they 
chose to call camps. AI- 
though few of the cottages 
along the seacoast were small 
enough to be honestly called 
such, the rustic dwellings in 
the wilderness were indeed 
camps, many of them having 
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their beginnings in mid-nine- 
teenth-century hunting and 
fishing activities or in log- 
ging operations. 

Today some old camps are 
still extant, reachable by car, 
and carefully preserved by 
their present owners. Among 
these is a compound owned 


by Paul and Melba Chodosh. 


The couple were originally 
drawn to the district by its 
beauty and tranquillity; they 
also love good fishing, and 
Paul Chodosh, a physician, 
knew this forest- and lake- 
filled district in the high 
mountains of the Appala- 
chian chain to be virtually 
allergen-free. Near the inter- 
section of the borders of 
New Hampshire and Que- 
bec, it has long attracted fish- 
ermen and hunters and even- 
tually their families. After 
spending several weekends at 
a public fishing camp, the 
Chodoshes decided to look 
for a camp of their own. 

In 1964 they found what 
they wanted—an early-twen- 
tieth-century summer com- 
pound on a ten-acre site 


overlooking one of the re- 
gion’s largest lakes. The al- 
most six-hundred-foot-long 
shoreline of the Chodosh 
property faces west, toward 
the mountains bordering the 
opposite shore. Because the 
region is protected from en- 
vironmentally inappropriate 
development, Melba Cho- 





dosh can rejoice that “there 
never will be houses in the 
forested hills across the lake, 
and no Jet Skis.” 

The compound had been 
built for a family with inter- 
ests in hunting and fishing. 
At the time of the Chodosh 
purchase, it consisted of a 
nearly 2,000-square-foot main 
cottage and eight additional, 
variously sized small build- 
ings, including a bunkhouse, 
a guest cottage, a woodshed 


Ricut: “This is the heart of the 
house, with its rugged, rustic 


warmth,” says Blatt of the main 
building’s living room. The cedar 
railings above the fireplace are 
echoed by new railings throughout 
the compound. The upholstered 
furniture is vintage McGuire. 














Aa a 


— 


and a toolshed, as well as a 
boathouse and a dock. The 
buildings—constructed with 
exposed, hand-peeled and 
hand-hewn spruce log walls 
and log rafter and board 
ceilings—were roofed by red 
asphalt-tile shingles; some 
were accented by native 
fieldstone chimneys. Togeth- 
er they formed a handsome, 


consistent, rustic ensemble. 

For nearly thirty summers 
the Chodoshes maintained 
the old camp structures 
much as they were when they 
bought them. Melba Cho- 
dosh, a ceramist, weaver, 
quilter and gardener who 
also collects antiques, game- 
ly cooked in a small con- 
verted breezeway that had 
once been the pantry of 
the summer kitchen. By the 
mid-nineties, however, she 





Lert: The dining room was en- 
larged with a window bay. “The 
newness of the bay is not in any 
way camouflaged,” says Blatt. “The 
new structural elements—Doug- 
las fir beams—are emphasized.” 
Among the early furnishings are 

a cuckoo clock and a brass scale. 


had had enough. A gourmet 
cook, she wanted a new, 
properly equipped kitchen. It 
was to be pleasant and effi- 
cient to work in, have views 
to the lake and provide a 
small, convenient dining cor- 
ner for the couple in rare in- 
tervals between visits from 
family members—five grown 
children and their spouses, 





ABOVE: “We wanted the kitchen to 
be cozy in scale, warm in hue and 
functional,” says Blatt. “There are 
frequently grandchildren under- 
foot.” The woven rugs and ceramic 
countertop and backsplash tiles 
were made by Melba Chodosh. 


and thirteen grandchildren— 
and other guests. And it had 
to be big. “I’m the chief 
cook,” she explains, “but the 
family tends to work togeth- 
er in the kitchen. The grand- 
children help roll out and 
bake the dough to make 
bread. We all need plenty of 
room to move about and a lot 
of work surfaces.” 

Although the Chodoshes’ 
initial goal was modest—to 
build a better kitchen—they 

continued on page 311 
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IRIS CANTOR IN BEL-AIR 


FRENCH ART AND DECORATION IN HER CALIFORNIA CHATEAU 
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“A Louis XVI-inspired ambience 
seemed most appropriate for the col- 
lection of Rodin sculpture,” says 
Bebe Winkler, who designed La Belle 
Vie, Iris Cantor’s chateau in Bel-Air, 
ORI u TCD CUD (oneal LAO 
Menon eee aaa COm met 
grand.salon. Carpet from Beauvais. 


Architecture by Michael C. F. Chan, AtA/Interior Design by Bebe Winkler 


Text by Hunter Drohojowska-Philp/Photo graphy by Mary E. Nichols 








JIM MCHUGH 





his is a great love 

story,” says Iris 

Cantor, referring 

to her limestone 
chateau, La Belle Vie, and to 
the man who made it pos- 
sible, her late husband, B. 
Gerald Cantor. When she 
brought him to see a partial- 
ly framed structure on one of 
the most beautiful blocks in 
Bel-Air, California, he took 
one look and said, “I guess 
it’s your house.” 


“This house was my late husband’s 
gift to me,” says Iris Cantor (top). 
Asove: A garden court leads to the 
Neoclassical-style limestone resi- 
dence, built by architect Michael 
C. F. Chan. At left is Rodin’s Fallen 
Caryatid Carrying an Urn; right, his 
Fallen Caryatid Carrying Her Stone. 
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Bernie Cantor, whose se- 
curities fortune financed the 
world’s largest and most es- 
teemed private collection of 
Auguste Rodin sculpture, was 
a man of many passions. Al- 
though he died in 1996, six 
months before the house was 
completed, he encouraged 
his wife and her dream. “This 
is my gift to you. I want 
you to live there and enjoy 
it,” he told her. 

The Neoclassical-style man- 





RiGut: Une Brasserie au Quartier 
Latin by Charles Leroy-Saint-Auber 
overlooks the garden room. At left 
is Rodin’s Walking Man; Head 

of Call to Arms is on a table. The 
Louis XV-style fauteuils are from 
Quatrain. Old World Weavers fabric 
on Italian armchair from Christie’s. 
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sion provides the ideal back- 
ground for the sensual, dy- 
namic, human drama of 
Rodin’s sculpture. The point 
is made upon stepping into 
the round entrance hall illu- 
minated by the oval windows 
piercing the dome overhead. 
Sunlight showers on Rodin’s 
plaster carving for the first 
sculpture Bernie Cantor pur- 
chased, as a young man in 1946 
—The Hand of God. The plas- 
ter was given to him by Paris’s 
Musée Rodin in acknowledg- 
ment of his generosity. 

In fact, the Musée Rodin, 
which is located in the eigh- 
teenth-century hotel particulier 
where the artist lived, comes to 
mind when touring La Belle 
Vie. Architect Michael C. F. 
Chan and interior designer 
Bebe Winkler had worked 
with the Cantors on several 
other residences, and Chan 
was asked to study Hotel Bi- 
ron, as the building housing 
the Musée is known, along 
with other examples from the 
time of Louis XV as well as 
Louis XVI. Initially he pro- 
tested, “I’m a Bauhaus-influ- 
enced architect. I do modern 
buildings.” Iris Cantor insist- 
ed that she wanted order, re- 
straint and perfectly propor- 
tioned rooms, which didn’t 
sound so far removed from 
his usual mandate; she knew 
he could do it. 

The Cantors’ philanthropic 
activities in the arts and med- 
icine include the donation of 
Rodin sculptures to the Los 
Angeles County Museum of 
Art, the Brooklyn Museum 
of Art and New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, 
where an exhibition examin- 

continued on page 310 





Balzac Drapé by Rodin commands 
a library corner; over the mantel is 
Le Docteur Martinez dans l’Atelier 
du Peintre by Armand Guillaumin. 
Globe from Foster-Gwin. Marvin 
Alexander sconces. Lorin Marsh 
demilune table by fireside arm- 
chairs covered in Jack Lenor Larsen 
mohair. Sofa chenille, Jim Thomp- 
son. Ottoman suede from Edelman. 
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“The master bedroom is dramatic, 
yet it’s so romantic and peaceful,” 
notes Winkler. Baccarat crystal chan- 
delier. Savonnerie carpet from Y & B 
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Bolour. Christopher Hyland silk on 
fauteuils from Julia Gray. Randolph 
& Hein drapery sheers. Silk dam- 

ask wallcovering from Scalamandré. 
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ENGLISH TAILORING 


continued from page 223 
room even though the kitchen has a 
breakfast area. 

Again, Buatta had to contend with a 
room that had scant light. Its only win- 
dow overlooks a brick wall, so instead of 
finding tricks to brighten it, he played 
up its darkness. “Never try to make dark 
rooms light,” he advises. “It doesn’t 
work. You’re better off keeping the room 
dark. Besides, dark rooms are nice.” 

Buatta’s solution for blocking out the 
dismal view was to put in faux-mahog- 
any plantation shutters. The room has 
a men’s club ambience, which he accom- 


plished by glazing the walls garnet red. 


For decades he 
has had a love affair 
with glazed walls, 
classically arranged 
furniture and chintz. 





Silver tea paper cut into squares on the 
ceiling reflects light. 

The bulk of the structural work was 
done in the bedroom wing. The apart- 
ment is in a prewar building and hadn’t 
been remodeled until the couple bought 
it. There were several small bedrooms, 
but none was big enough to convert into 
a master bedroom with a dressing room 
and a sitting room attached. Buatta 
turned two tiny maids’ rooms into a 
dressing room and cut out a small por- 
tion of the master bedroom to form a 
sitting room. One bedroom was left un- 
touched, and by sacrificing the origi- 
nal, separate library, he created a third 
bedroom. “We tried to make the mas- 
ter bedroom very serene, as if you’re in 
the clouds,” he says. Jackson painted the 
bed frame; the canopy was then lined 
in a delicate floral chintz. For contrast, 
Buatta selected a blue ribbon chintz for 
the slipper chair. 

Since they moved in ten years ago, 
life has changed for the couple. Their 
children are grown; their son’s dark 
green bedroom is now a guest bedroom. 
The husband recently decided it was 
time to convert a daughter’s bedroom 
into a sitting/dressing room for himself. 
And so Mario Buatta is back. But then 
again, he never really left. 0 
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A BAHAMIAN BREEZE 


continued from page 230 J 
full ten feet; yet there are vertical coun- 
terpoints too: gables and four chimneys 
that seem to spear the house and anchor 
it to the land. The building materials— 
stucco, shake roof, wood trim—are fair- 
ly common on the island; pale colors 
were chosen for coolness and the way 
they reflect the bright sunlight. 

Just inside, a large, double-height en- 
trance hall hints at the building’s over- 
all volume and scale. A staircase, which 
is grand in its sweep but simple in its 
form, dominates the space. The house’s 
orientation changes immediately in the 
open hallway, where the ceiling drops 
and horizontality asserts itself again. 
This axis runs through the house, ter- 
minating in French doors at both ends; 
all the primary public rooms open onto 
this axis, which in turn intersects with a 
second axis that leads from the front 
door to the water. 

The light was focal in the conception 
of the house, but as Shope points out, 
there is such a thing as too much of it 
in Lyford Cay: “Light has to feed your 
soul, but you also must be protected 
from it when it’s too intense. So we 
added a big porch to the southern end 


-colors and materials. Both had to be 


ways be taken into consideration when 
planning a room: children, dogs, paint- 
ings, a set table, a bed with pillows, books! 
—all this adds a layer of busyness that 
you have to make room for in an interior.” 

Barry was rigorous in her choice of 


natural and connected to the landscape, 
with its wide palette of sand tones ama 
blues and greens drawn from the sea. In 
the entrance hall, for example, she ap-) 
plied raffia to the walls in order to warm’ 
up the ample space and to introduce the 
sandy color that she would use through-| 
out the house. In the living room, Barry 
extended the use of the raffia wallcoy- 
ering, and on the floor, she laid down) 
a sisal rug. A few antique pieces, mostly’ 
English, helped set the foundation: “We. 
did the project with the idea that the’ 
clients would grow and collect over 
time,” Barry says, “but these rooms will! 
never be crowded. The exterior views 
are as good as paintings and change: 
with the light all day long.” 

In the dining room, the one public: 
room that does not face the water, 
Barry took a richer, more saturated, | 
nighttime approach. She painted the: 


“Elegant restraint, produced originally 
by circumstance, became a 
deliberate aesthetic,” says Wharton. 


of the house, which shades you when 
the sun is high and admits light when 
the sun is low.” 

Throughout the interior, materials 
are simple and consistent: plaster walls, 
stained-oak floors, strong but unem- 
bellished moldings. “Historically, in the 
Bahamas, as on most islands, houses 
were not ornate,” observes Wharton. 
“There wasn’t an abundance of mate- 
rials. This kind of elegant restraint, 
produced originally by circumstance, 
became a deliberate aesthetic as we pro- 
ceeded with our design.” 

“Elegant restraint” is a phrase that 
can also be applied to Barry’s décor. 
“The clients wanted clarity, simplicity, 
freshness, but also a sense of timeless- 
ness that was not too modern,” Barry 
says. “I’m of the mind that the stuff of 
life is a kind of patterning and must al- 


woodwork a deep blue green, used a | 
hand-painted chinoiserie wallcovering | 
and designed the walnut table and up- 
holstered chairs herself. 

The master bedroom, by contrast, is 
“almost puritanical” in its strict adher- 
ence to white and cream. “I believe bed- 
rooms are the most important rooms 
in a house,” Barry says. “It’s where we 
begin and end our day. It’s important 
to erase the outside world, the distrac- 
tions, the clutter. You should only be 
left with the essential.” 

For Bernard Wharton, this quality of 
the essential is a good way to measure 
the success or failure of an individual © 
house. “You want to feel that every ele-_ 
ment has been chosen with the expecta-_ 
tion that it should—it must—count,” he — 
says. “This is the best way for a house to 
acquire a sense of permanence.” 0 
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CANDICE BERGEN 


continued from page 241 

enormous fireplace. She separated the 
sofas with an English armchair and an 
inlaid Anglo-Indian table. On the ceil- 
ing beams Kintisch, working on a scaf- 
fold, stenciled a Mediterranean design. 
Over the mantelpiece, lit by candela- 
bra and a Fortuny lamp, Marder hung 
a Dedrick Brandes Stuber painting. 
Sprays of white Phalaenopsis from Ber- 
gen’s mother, Frances, droop toward the 
hand-forged fire screen. 

Down several more steps, the master 
bedroom and its sitting room have their 
own terrace. On their walls Kintisch 
stenciled pale, abstract florals. A Re- 
gency cabinet and a leather bench at the 
end of the bed hold picture books on 
subjects from architecture to Zanzi- 
bar. “I like to have books around that 
you can actually open and read, as op- 
posed to books piled up as a sculptural 
statement,” Bergen says. 

In the master bath, a sort of sitting 
room with silk- and cotton-upholstered 
chairs, Marder decorated the tub with a 
large cement garden duck. “When I saw 
the duck, I knew Linda understood me,” 
Bergen says. “I don’t like houses that 
take themselves too seriously.” Wher- 


“Don’t even talk 
to me about track 
lighting,” Bergen 
says. “I love lamps 
for the warmth they 
give a room.” 


ever Bergen lives, there are dogs on the 
furniture and a rubber chicken hang- 
ing from a chandelier—in this house 
it’s in the breakfast room. “I can only 
be on my best behavior for so long,” 
she says. “Then I need my rubber chick- 
en. I need to laugh.” 

In this house she first saw so long ago, 
Bergen has found a new home for the 
woman she is right now. “As you get 
older, home becomes more important,” 
she says. “You want to spend mc re time 
with friends. You’re conscious of look- 
ing for a certain calm. Your priorities 
clarify themselves, and you're able to 
appreciate what you have.” 0 
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STONE BEAUTY 


continued from page 248 
were joined vertically to create the li- 
brary, which is paneled in mahogany 
and burnished by firelight in winter. At 
night it is lit by the glow of an Art Nou- 
veau chandelier and cast-bronze lamps 
designed by Turnbough. 

While some of the furnishings for 
the house came from New York—in- 


“Much of the real 
grandeur is in 
details that don’t 
immediately register,” 
says Robert Bray. 


cluding a core of favorite possessions 
from the couple’s Park Avenue apart- 
ment—they and the designers shopped 
for antiques together in London. “The 
Regency dining table,” Bray points out, 
“is mysteriously large—seven feet in di- 
ameter.” The Irish sideboard in the col- 
umned serving alcove is from the late 
eighteenth century; in the living room, 
where a magnificent Chippendale con- 
sole with clustered column legs displays 
family treasures, are two extremely rare 
circa 1800 George III wheel-back hall 
chairs. Two more are in the entrance hall. 

“We’re not modernists, though we do 
love Bob and Michael’s streamlined ver- 
sion of tradition,” says the wife. “They’re 
purists, and so are we. We could never 
live in a decorator’s show house. Yet it’s 
difficult to articulate just how you do 
want to live, and our rapport is such that 
they’re able to translate for us.” 

“Purism,” adds Bray, “is trickier than 
it looks. It takes a lot of virtuosity to 
perpetrate the illusion that nothing has 
been touched.” 

This is one of the firm’s last site vis- 
its: Their work in Greenwich is nearly 
done. Except, perhaps, for the roman- 
tic carriage house behind the pond— 
crescent-shaped, a little derelict, with a 
dovecote in the rafters and moss grow- 
ing between the stones. “We’ll probably 
leave it very spare,” says Bray. “It would 
make a charming guest pavilion. Come 
to think of it, if I don’t win the lottery, it 
would do me very nicely as a one-room 
Cistercian abbey.” 0 


ten more.” Shades for the Chinese por- 
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continued from page 255 | 
eighteenth-century canapé d’alcove is 
from my family, but I bought the chintz 
covering it from Harrod’s twenty years 
ago—over the telephone. I’d call one: 
day and say, ‘Send me twenty meters.’ | 
Then I'd call the next day and ask for | 





celain lamps throughout the room are 
covered in the same chintz; the screens, | 
made from nineteenth-century scenic. 


Zuber wallpaper, camouflage the rough J Mh 


stone walls, which Lavoix is planning | 
to line with wood paneling as one of his | 
next projects. 

The study doubles as a guest bedi 
room and is the same colorful mix of | 


flea market items (such as the passe- - 


menterie-covered trunk in front of 
the fireplace) and family mementos, like | 


the portrait of Lavoix’s great-grand- | | 
mother over the daybed. He used an In- | 
dian cotton on the walls and the bed and | 


for the draperies. 


‘Tucked up under the eaves is Lavoix’s 


bedroom, dominated by an eighteenth- — 


century painted Hungarian armoire 
with decorative moldings picked out in 
a dark wood. “One of my luckier flea 
market finds,” Lavoix recalls. “It was 


well over my budget, but it was the last — 


day at a small regional fair, and as the 


dealer didn’t want to return with it, heq 


gave in and let me have it at my price.” 


Pricier, he adds, are two bedside ables | 


that came from an auction of the fur- 
nishings of the Hotel George V in Paris. 
“How could I resist when the auction- 
eer said they came from the room Clark 
Gable had slept in!” 

As a teenager, Patrick Lavoix saw a 
movie about the life of a famous eigh- 
teenth-century French bandit named 
Cartouche. “I didn’t feel like I had much 
in common with him,” he says, “but I 
was completely charmed by the atmo- 
sphere of his hiding place. It was a rock 
cavern filled with gilt mirrors and furni- 
ture, ormolu-mounted Chinese porce- 
lain, tapestries and so on. The mix of 
beautiful pieces in the rough environ- 
ment seemed to me the height of luxury.” 

When he remembers the salon as it 
looked the day he bought his cottage— 


a bare barn with dirt floors and old © 


stone walls—Lavoix’s youthful enthusi- — 


asm instantly returns. “I decided to dec- 
orate it like the cavern that had made 
me dream so much.” 0 
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Appliances for the Kitchen of a New Era. 


By Gaggenau. 





Built-in kitchen appliances from Gaggenau 
express a consistent attitude: the quest for the ideal balance of perfect form, 
highest technology, most attractive appearance and basic practicality. Anyone 
who professes to have good taste knows the Gaggenau line. In each of these 
appliances lies the experience, the ability and the know-how of our specialist. 
Every one of these units stands out in terms of its unique advantages and the 
quality of materials and workmanship. Above all, Gaggenau appliances have 
been awarded many design prizes for their simple beauty and functional design. 

The first built-in kitchen appliances 
to be launched in Europe bore the distinguished Gaggenau name. Today this 
built-in appliance collection symbolizes the progress attained in kitchen 
technology. For many demanding and discerning people in Europe, North and 
South America, the Near and Far East, the name Gaggenau is synonymous 
with the greatest achievements in kitchen design. 

An attractive example is the Gaggenau EB 184: 
The new Gaggenau series of staihless steel behind glass built-in ovens. 
Beautiful styling. Clean lines. Reduction to the essential. The beauty of a 
stainless steel appliance without the inevitable problem of fingerprints, due 
to the glass backed by stainless steel, surface of the oven. The 27 inch wide 
Gaggenau EB 184/185 with its panoramic front makes it elegant and easy 
to maintain. 

Would you like to find out more about this 
exceptional oven and the other unique appliances in the Gaggenau collection? 
We will send you the new Gaggenau Magazine! Please call Gaggenau USA Corp. 


at 800-929-9808 or visit us at www.Gaggenau.com. The Difference is Gaggenau. 





© 1999 Elijah Slocum 


Joined chest of drawers, ca. 1680. Solid aged English Oak 
Crafted in our East Anglia workshop, each piece signed and dated 
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FINE HANDMADE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOS ANGELES DENVER NEW YORK 
8360 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles CA 90069 Tel: 323.655.1263 - Fax: 323.655.0936 


www.elijahslocum.com 





“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 
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This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 


New York, NY 10019 
* Telephone 212-586-5511 


A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America Fax 212-586-6632 
An Appointment Is Suggested http://www.dir-dd.com/doris-leslie-blau.html 


ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 
; cane AND TAPESTRIES 
in New York: 
(A yah LTD. 724 Fifth Avenue Sixth Floor 
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Coit Tower, San Francisco —_—- watercolor 18 x2 





Oi te relem = watercolor 14.5 x 11.5 


POWELL STREET GALLERY 


535 Powell Street San Francisco,CA 94108 
(415) 439-4444 (800) 995-0535 www.powellstreetgallery.com 







ARCHITECTURAL MASTERPIECES 
IN FURNITURE DESIGN AND PANELING 


yn CHES Fit 


v S| Walls of glass and exotic woods frame the natural 
beauty of your home site. The post and beam 
construction and soaring spaces of each custom- 

eT crafted Deck House reflect the elements of nature. 

INQUIRIES & CATALOG: Four decades of service, commitment, and quality 

have earned us over 10,000 proud homeowners. 











37 West 20th Street, Suite 601 New York, NY 1001 
Tel: 212-866-0112, Fax:212-214-0954 To order your $20 Design Portfolio, call 800-727-3325, visit 
E-mail: laszlos@pipeline.com, www.renaissancearchitorder.cor our web site, or send a check to Deck House, Inc., Dept. DARD, 
930 Main Street, Acton, MA 01720. 


www.deckhouse.com 
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{ Accept our old-fashioned invitation to visit our newfangled web site: 


www.tlorianpapp.com 
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For three generations Florian Papp has carefully selected the finest antiques and works of art, and 


; have proudly exhibited “the chosen few” in our Madison Avenue gallery. 


Although we believe the Internet will never replace first-hand contact with an antique or work of 





{ 
; art, our web site will provide you with immediacy and accessibility in your search. It's very easy to 
use—just lilee flipping the pages ofa catalog. In fact, the Florian Papp web site 
is our current catalog with our complete collection including new 
acquisitions added as we discover them. ae OS 
ANTIQUES AND PAINTINGS 
; SINCE 1900, WE GUARANTEE QUALITY, AUTHENTICITY AND VALUE. 
r 962 MADISON AVENUE? NEW YORK CITY 10021 : (212) 288-6770 


E-MAIL: papp@florian papp.com 








STANION'S WILTON GALLERY 


Cambridge & Entwine Border Bernice Trelli Windsor & Entwine Bi 


Bradford Rug 


He art of fine carpets. 


A renowned collection of designs and colors for every interior. All carpets ave L00% wool and are 
available in 13 foot widths with coordinating borders. Selected patterns available in finished area rugs. 
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In NY (516) 822-5878 Fax: (516) 933-8890 
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Tele Ae Re 1 Uo 
CALIFORNIA: Laguna Niguel, Tuttles Carpet One, (949) 831-1832 # Los Angeles, Contempo Floor Coverings Inc., (800) 222-9194 * Newport Beach/Costa 
Mesa, Hart's Rugs & Carpels, (714) 434-8440 Pasadena, Carousel Custom Floors, (626) 795-8085 » San Carlos, California Carpet & Rugs, (650) 591- 
3355 ¢ San Francisco, California Carpet & Rugs, (415) 487-3636 © Santa Barbara, Fancy Floors Color Center, (805) 962-0787 COLORADO: Aspen, 
Balentine Carpets International, (970) 925-4440 FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Dixie Contract Carpet, Inc., (904) 296-0023 * North Palm Beach, Crystal Tree 
elit) ag (561) 622-6333 ILLINOIS: Chicago, Village Carpet, (773) 935-8500 * Chicago Merchandise Mart, Carpets by Design, (312) 321-0090 
¢ Winnetka, Village Carpet, (847) 446-3800, MARYLAND: Baltimore, Floors Etc, (410) 484-4123 © Rockville, Karpet King, (301) 770-4110 
MASSACHUSETTS: Hanover, Colony Rug Co., Inc., (800) 488-4445 * Salem, Landry & Arcari Oriental Rugs & Carpeting, (800] 649-5909 © Wellesley, 
Faber’s Rug Co. Inc., (781) 235-5996 NEW JERSEY: Short'Hills/ Morristown, Rug & Kilim Carpet, (973) 425-2800 NEW YORK: Brooklyn, D. Kalfaian & 
Son Inc., (718) 875-2222 ® Long Island, Country Carpet, & Rug, (5:16) 822-5855 © Mt. Kisco, D'Agostino Carpet & Area Rugs, (914) 666-5403 * New 
York, Rosecore Carpet, (212) 421-7272 NORTH CAROLINA ee URLS eal CRO AAO ORE ANWAR A Celt 
eT eA CHO Rae RAE Le) Aen el ewroom, (801) 484-8836 VIRGINIA: Alexandria, Carpet One of Alexandria, (703) 370-0000 
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OUTDOOR FABRICS 


For information on Sutherland™ Teak Collection and Perennials” Outdoor Fabrics, call 800. 717-TEAK. 
Reeded Sofa & Lotus Lounge Chair designed by John Hutton. Tray Table & Laurel Carved Mirror designed by Bill Goldsmith. 
Patents pending. Available through Architects and Interior Designers. 


www.sutherlandteak.com www.perennialsfabrics.com 
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Classic English cabinetry 
conceals the latest in 
electronics inside this new 
architecturally influenced 
entertainment center. The 
arched upper doors pocket 
for viewing the television 
and the lower doors swing 
open to reveal adjustable 


shelves to 





accommodate stereo and electronic components. 
The aviary wire trimmed upper 
cabinets display books and collectibles 
for a library look. Completing the 
room are luxurious upholstered pieces, 
a handsome door chest also featuring 
arched doors, and a game table with 
comfortable regency style chairs. 





Guy Chaddock & Company is dedicated to maintaining a tradition 

of excellence represented by distinctive styling, old world craftsman- 

ship, and the unique hand distressed finish that 
is available in 35 standard and premium 

4 ~ colors. Each item is constructed to 


order, creating timeless heirloom 





quality home furnishings to be 


: my treasured through the generations. 


Guy Chaddock & Co. 


Country French and English Antique Reproductions 


Brochure to the Public ¢ Catalog to the Trade 
(661) 395-5960 © Fax: (661) 395-5970 
2201 East Brundage Lane, Bakersfield, California 93307 


Visit our website at www.guychaddock.com 







OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
Tel: 1-800-360-6283 
876 DAVIS DRIVE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30327 ® Fax: 404-250-6283 
UCC eel mel eee ey 
Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure 
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Natural wood floors 
increase in warmth and 
character with every 
passing year. Why would 
you want anything else? 


Call today for our 
brochure on the 
Authentic American Floor ™ 
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America’s leading resource for the finest English Antiques. 


37 East 12th Street, New York, NY 10003 @ 212.673.6644 @ Also at Bergdorf Goodman. 








Your mirror called. It wants to declare a truce. 


cd ; 
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You and your reflection are about to become 
very good friends. There’s a revolutionary site 
with nutrition and fitness tools to To AOE 
feel perfect in your own skin. 


PHYS.com 


Fitness from the outside in 


Six generations of a French farm family ate, drank, 
and learned about life over this kitchen table. 





For the next six generations, it’s your turn. 


The kitchen has always been the central place families gathered to nourish both body 

and soul. Such an important room deserves to be furnished at Mill House. Here you'll 

find tables in stunning abundance — along with the server, sideboard or Welsh dresser 
you need to add the finishing touch. Now you’re cooking! 
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Mill House Antiques 


AND GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHOICE 1999 


si 
ole: 


@ 
Me 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) ‘263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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im “New 
when £016 Construction- 
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sie uy bees ) *Remodels- 
100% of costs 
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*No Income 


remodeling Qualifiers 
, *Loans to 
ral home 1S 10 Million 
your lender. 
a Call 


Licensed as a R.E. Broker by the CA Dept. of R.E. License #01059680 
License information telephone (916)227-093 1 






STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
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www.buil dyo urdreamhome.con Programs subject to change and qualification 
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Designed by Shinichiro Abé 


Landscape Architecture 
Interior/Exterior 

Estate Design 
International 


ZEN Associates, Inc. 

124 Boston Post Road 

Sudbury, MA 01776-02406 

°} (978) 443-6222 Fax (978) 443-0368 
= http://www.zenassociates.com 











Charles P. Rogers. America's source ¥ 
for original 19th and 20th century Sadar, 
adhoards, canopy beds and daybeds. '(* : \ 
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JEAN KARAJIAN COLLECTION 


306 East 6lst Street NYC 10021 (212) 751-6728 F (212) 751-4707 
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Wall sconce, cast bronze, in satin gold or nickel. 


J.K. Gallery specializes in R. Lalique lighting, circa 1920-1930-1940. French furniture and accessories 
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©1999 CHARLES P. ROGERS, BED LINENS BY ANICHINL, RUG BY ODEGARD. SCREEN, CHAIR, TABLE BY PROFILES, DRESSER, CHANDELIER, URN BY PROPS FOR TODAY. 
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tinued from page 262 
ound turmeric across the top”; others 
re the navy and black of kimonos. 
ooms off the garden courtyard are 
the greens of lavender and rosemary”; 
ooms up under the Dutch gables 
re light and airy, beige and white. 
ome rooms are simply “elephant and 
aspberry,” a description with no ex- 
Janation except her own glorious sense 
f the absurd. 
Corridors echo the color of the rooms 
ey serve—a good thing, too, since 
utch buildings tend to deal in half 
evels, and the plan is complicated. Col- 
ts help explain the territory. 
But then there are quite a few things 
at might need explaining. After din- 
er, chocolates arrive in a cloud of dry 
ce, to be cooled in the billowing vapor, 
en twiddled in the coffee, “something 
o do while you’re finishing the con- 
ersation, signing the contract, closing 
e deal,” she says. 
Staff will explain about the choco- 
ates; they will explain about all the 
ays that guests can temper the light 
oming in through tall windows to suit 
e mood or the time of day by sliding 
latted screens or linen panels and ad- 
usting window blinds or draperies. “I 
ant that kind of control of my envi- 
onment,” says Hempel, “so I give it to 
y guests. On the other hand, if pulling 
creens around doesn’t fascinate them, 
ey can just enjoy what I’ve set up.” 
She gives guests all the things she 
nds essential. Minibars are stocked 
ith canisters of oxygen for a pick-me- 
up, Berocca antistress vitamins, ginger 
chocolate, sleep masks, an energy drink 
and candles scented with grapefruit or 
amber. She finds cameras handy, so 
there is one in every room. 
“It’s my lifestyle that’s offered here,” 
she acknowledges. “This place is very 
much about instructing people. I don’t 
want to see someone’s baggy trousers, 
and the word slouch doesn’t exist in my 
vocabulary. Comfort? If a choice has to 
be made between style and comfort, 
style wins every time. Creating a mood 
is the most important thing. The cham- 
pagne tastes the same if you’re sitting 
bolt upright or sunk back into a sofa, so 
# you might as well be upright, because 
you look better.” 
Hempel is both a couturier and an in- 
terior designer, and she has to work 


BLAKES AMSTERDAM 


fast—in London doing a couture collec- 
tion one day, on the far side of Europe 
decorating a house the next. To create 
this hotel she would fly in, put on her 
apron and go into action, moving from 
one room to another, getting one work- 
er set up, moving on to another, return- 
ing to inspire, to pass on another jolt of 
the energy that she carries with her like 
her own personal force field. 

“Sure, I’m hyperactive,” she says. “I 
make my staff a bit hyper too, but moti- 
vating someone else is what gives me a 
buzz. I never make decisions on paper; 
everything is decided after ’ve shoved 
things around myself, layered up more 
screens in a room, hung more draperies 
at a window, stacked more cushions on a 
chair, placed more towels on a rack. I 
tell my team, ‘Be bold, go chunky, get 
butch and strong. If you like something 
enough to buy one, buy the lot. You'll 
never see them again.’” 

In addition to designing the hotel, 
she manages it. The chef was trained in 
London to cook what Hempel calls “my 
own eccentric tastes.” She elaborates: 
“Thai food with Japanese stylization. I 
like the colors pale green, black and white 
on a plate. I like a sauce to be poured to 
a perfect demilune, I like spices strong 
enough to notice them, but I allow 
guests a little bowl of coconut milk or 
creme fraiche to cool it off if they prefer.” 

Staff are taught how to place each 
glass, coffeepot or sugar bowl precisely 
on its own square of slate, how to main- 
tain the careful geometry of every table 
setting. Nimble fingers are trained to tie 
lime peel into little knots to decorate 
every glass of water, to bundle chives 
with another sliver of chive for the top 
of a salad or to roll up tiny mint leaves 
for the top of a pomegranate sorbet. 

“And did you know it’s said that 
William and Mary introduced the pome- 
granate to Holland?” she comments. 
“That’s why we have pomegranate sor- 
bet.” No detail escapes her attention. 

The hotel is already so popular that 
it’s not easy to get a room or a table for 
dinner, and people who know her ho- 
tels in London are suddenly thinking it 


-would be nice to take a trip to Amster- 


dam. “If people like what I do, that 
pleases me,” says Anouska Hempel. “It’s 
my total world, my whole life, that 
they’re coming to.” 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


continued from page 271 
she had done them for the city, she 
would have made them silk. 

The family room has pale yellow 
sandcast-plaster walls and a windowed 
alcove looking out on the boat-strewn 
harbor. “The wife has no timidity what- 
soever about mixing periods and styles,” 
Cullman emphasizes. Indeed, it was the 
wife’s inspiration to place a contem- 
porary table, crafted in Arizona of glass 
and colored wood and incorporating 
a snake design, right up against a su- 
perb mid-nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can gouge-carved mantel. The room, 
cavernous as it is, feels intimate— 
thanks in part to the exuberant colors 
of the carpet. Cullman had seen a four- 
by-six-foot version of it in Elizabeth 
Eakins’s atelier and was enchanted by 
the design, which had been inspired by 
a nineteenth-century hooked rug, but 
not by its palette of beiges, grays and 
blacks; later, when she ordered it for her 
own Connecticut country house, she 
had it recolored red, green, blue and 
yellow. “Right after that, they chris- 
tened it in my honor, Ellie’s Primrose,” 
she says. “Believe me, it was a leap of 
faith to take a pattern originally de- 
signed for a small carpet and blow it 
up—in the clients’ case, to fifteen by 
twenty-five. Luckily, it turned out to 


“You start every 
house with a rug,” the 
designer says. 


be a hundred times more beautiful.” 
Off the family room is a much-frequent- 
ed sunroom usable in winter as well 
as summer (screen panels ingeniously 
click out and glass ones click in). 

In the second-floor master bedroom, 
a bevy of pneumatic nudes gambols 
over the mantel—caught by the Ameri- 
can Impressionist painter Arthur B. 
Davies. The linen fabric on the walls 
matches the draperies, which, Elissa 
Cullman suggests, “gives a sense of en- 
velopment—it’s like being hugged.” 
Adapted from an early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury document, the print is embow- 
ered with towering hollyhocks in full, 
dreamy bloom—a final touch of high 
country style. 0 
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VIEW FROM LOS ANGELES 


continued from page 277 

gott and Shepard’s desire that their 
house have a minimalist quality—“user- 
friendly minimalism,” as Hergott later 
characterized it—helped Maltzan move 
away from Gehry’s sensibility and made 
clear that the clients wanted a design 
that would be very much Maltzan’s own. 

The resulting house is serene, geo- 
metric and precise. A composition of 
rectilinear volumes sheathed in off- 
white stucco and zinc, it has about it 
nothing anxious, off-putting or inten- 
tionally disquieting, yet neither is it soft 
and eager to please. It is both an abstract 
object and a response to the site, the 
materials, the climate and the traditions 
of Los Angeles modernism, to which it 
subtly nods. The design weaves all these 
elements together so well that it is im- 
possible to see where the clients’ desires 
left off and Maltzan’s began. To convey 
that kind of self-assurance is rare for an 
architect’s first house and calls to mind 
such seminal buildings as Charles Gwath- 
mey’s 1965 house for his parents in Am- 
agansett, New York, or Robert Venturi’s 
house for his mother, built in 1962. 

Maltzan’s eye is refined and inventive. 
The various masses that make up the 
house—the tall boxes of the main pub- 
lic areas and the shorter boxes of the 
circulation areas—are not directly ad- 
joined but rather have slivers of space 
between them so that they appear to 
slide back and forth. Most of the large 
expanses of glass are framed in wood to 
soften the hard edges. The floors of the 
main public areas are sandstone, set in 
a careful grid as a counterpoint to its 
muddy, earthlike color. 

Not the least of Maltzan’s achieve- 
ments is the degree to which he kept 
the view—which extends across Bever- 
ly Hills to downtown Los Angeles in 
one direction and to the Santa Mon- 
ica oceanfront in the other—from be- 
coming the dominant visual element. 
The walls of the primary public spaces 
are devoted to art, not views, and 
there are windows in the corners of 
those rooms, not in the center of the 
walls. “Michael resisted the impulse to 
overwhelm you with a wall of glass, 
knowing that the view would just be 
wallpaper that way. Instead, the view re- 
veals itself in pieces,” Shepard says. 

“T wanted you to walk in and see the 
collection first; after all, that is Alan and 
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Curt,” says Maltzan. “Then the views 
are parceled out.” Putting windows in 
the corners not only makes use of space 
that is unlikely to be used for paintings, 
it also creates a diagonal axis across 
many of the rectangular rooms, as the 
views pull people toward them. 

There is, however, plenty of natural 
light, washing down from skylights and 
entering from windows, but it requires a 
couple of turns before you find yourself 
looking straight out over the city. 

The main public rooms are under- 
stated and are designed to accommo- 
date a changing display of art, much 
of which is visually intense. “We told 
Michael we wanted to be able to change 
what we had all the time,” Hergott says. 
“We didn’t want the house to limit what 
we collected.” Yet the owners were equal- 
ly insistent that the house never lose a 
sense of domesticity; they didn’t want a 
formal gallery, which could appear too 
institutional. The major display spaces 
are both living rooms—the first a high, 
skylighted room that serves as a central 
hall, and the second a lower room in the 
rear that doubles as a media room. The 
dining room doesn’t have as much wall 
space. There, the architect and the 
clients decided to have a glass wall, 
which opens to permit outdoor dining 
in good weather, facing the view. The 
master bedroom, the kitchen, Shepard’s 
upstairs office, which doubles as a guest 
bedroom, and much of the circulation 
space also contain art. 

‘There are hints, in the masses of the 
building, of some of Gehry’s very early 
work, like his 1964 Danziger studio in 
Los Angeles, a composition of rectan- 
gular forms in stucco. But it is hard to 
look at this house and not also think of 
Irving Gill and Richard Neutra and 
Gregory Ain and Raphael Soriano and 
so many of the others who gave Los An- 
geles modernism its particular crisp- 
ness, its remarkable sense of being at 
once energetic and serene. Maltzan em- 
braces this tradition. “Those houses 
keep giving, they keep living in a very 
beautiful way,” he says. Yet he is able, 
at the same time, to move forward. 
Michael Maltzan is no revivalist, but he 
clearly takes great joy in being able to 
design new and different forms that at 
the same time connect to his Los Ange- 
les mentors of every generation. O 
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continued from page 285 | 
that, and I’ll buy the original.” The strat- 
egy worked, and the Willfongs now keep 
their acquisition in Los Angeles and 
sleep in a second reproduction in Mexico.) 
“We started with a clean slate,” says) 
Wright. “Almost everything was pur- 
chased for the property, and what we 
couldn’t find, we made.” Cleverly com- 
posed groupings of disparate objects, 
including naive Peruvian paintings, Ital- 
ian candlesticks and polychrome gilt-} 
wood columns from Spain, draw the eye 
down corridors and anchor the few ex- 
pansive rooms. They incorporate the 
furniture, artworks and early terra-cot- 
tas that the owners have collected. Some 
of the juxtapositions are daring. In the’ 
master bath, Syrian mother-of-pearl} 
chairs echo the curves and patterned’ 
tiles of tub and vanity, and the window, 
is created from hand-blown glass plates, 
which were cut to fit the steel frames. 
Wright purchased the fabrics for drap- | 
eries and upholstery in Los Angeles and‘ 
had the work done there. He smiles at: 
the extravagance of cutting up a hand- 
woven fabric and stitching it back to- 
gether to create a patchwork. “In that 
one case, it cost the earth to achieve the: 
illusion of authenticity,” he admits. 
The Willfongs are torn between two” 


contrasting idylls, in Montecito and 
| 





“It has good bones, 
but we have to 
work hard to give ita 


beautiful body.” 


Mexico; happily, electronic communi- 
cations allow Donald Willfong to prac- 
tice as a stockbroker with equal ease in 
both places. Building abroad is usually a 
challenge for everyone concerned, but 
this house attests to the productive col- 
laboration of clients, designers and arti- 
sans. And it brings its owners closer to a 
culture they enjoy exploring. As Juan 
Munguia says, “Architecture should 
frame people’s lives and invite them to 
share the Mexican experience. Alice 
laughed at my sketch of a corridor with 
a lady sitting, reading, in a window 
niche, thinking it old-fashioned, but 
now she sometimes does just that.” 0 
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Thursday through Sunday 
September 23,24,25,26 
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shopping event to benefit 


national and local 


breast cancer charities 


This event is in partnership with 
The Council of Fashion Designers of America. 


Call 1.888.771.2323 
for information about the store to shop near you 
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ing Rodin’s Monument to Victor Hugo will 
be seen this fall. They gave over three 
hundred pieces of art and memorabilia 
to the Iris and B. Gerald Cantor Center 
for the Visual Arts at Stanford Univer- 
sity and helped to fund the rebuilding 
of its earthquake-ravaged art museum, 
which reopened this past January. 

Despite the many that were given 
away, key sculptures by Rodin are still to 
be seen in almost every room of La 
Belle Vie. Cantor reveals that when she 
met her husband twenty-five years ago, 
she knew next to nothing about the 
sculptor. “But if you loved Bernie, you 
loved Rodin. The house was really built 
around the artwork,” she explains. 

Limestone parapets on either side of 
the outside entrance stairs support 
Rodin’s forceful bronzes of fallen cary- 
atids. Inside, the residence is divided 
into east and west wings. “One thing I 
learned about classical design is the im- 
portance of mastering symmetry and 
proportion,” says Chan. “We’ve done 
an interpretation of a traditional, peri- 
od-style house without forgetting its 
location in southern California.” An 
emphasis on the abundance of natural 
light was a principal concern; even the 
most formal rooms are sun-swept. 

Chan worked closely with project 
architect Don Aitken, as well as with 
Winkler’s team, including interior ar- 
chitect Luis Gonzalez, and dozens of 
artisans who did the carpentry, stone- 
work, metalwork and decorative paint- 
ing. “We had consultants for everything,” 
Cantor admits—among them acoustic 
engineers to reduce the noise made in 
the kitchen by the industrial ventilation 
system. Chan credits Cantor with the 
overall perspective. “The style and the 
integrity reflect her taste.” 

The entrance hall opens directly onto 
the garden room, with white inlaid- 
marble floors, neutral walls and mature 
trees in white planters, which is sparked 
to life by a yellow damask on the Louis 
XV fauteuils. All is a serene backdrop to 
the art, including Rodin’s Walking Man. 
Cantor told her husband, “We have to 
get some wonderful paintings to soft- 
en the effect of so much sculpture.” 
Throughout the house, the late-nine- 
teenth-century salon oils she selected 
lend warmth, depth and charm to the 
palatial quarters. Charles Leroy-Saint- 
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Auber’s Brasserie au Quartier Latin was 
chosen for the garden room for its live- 
ly evocation of Parisian nightlife, fea- 
turing Sarah Bernhardt. 

Adjacent to the garden room is the 
blaze of gilding and rich damasks of 
the formal dining room. There, Julius 
L. Stewart’s painting Five O’Clock Tea, 
which depicts afternoon light falling 
on the patrons of a teahouse, overlooks 
the table, which is arranged with rock- 
crystal obelisks reflecting the bronze-doré 
candelabra. “The room had no architec- 
tural detailing,” says Winkler. “We added 
the crown moldings and the millwork 
to create an appropriate formality.” 
Aubergine draperies are swagged over 
silk sheers, and a braid of purple and 
gold edges the arch above the window 
frames. The royal colors are subtly rein- 
forced by the damasks on the chairs that 
surround the seventeen-foot-long table. 

The living room, which Cantor calls 
the grand salon, highlights her talent in 
acquiring pictures for her new house. 
While walking through an auction gal- 
lery in New York, she spied a painting of 
a masked ball being transported into a 


salesroom; inquiries disclosed that it was 
about to be sold. She let her husband 


Sculptures by Rodin 
are seen in almost every 


room of La Belle Vie. 


know how perfect it would be for the 
living room of their house, still under 
construction. On the morning he was to 
bid by telephone, she squared her shoul- 
ders and said, “Bernie, I really want that 
painting.” With a twinkle in his eye, he 
answered, “I’ve got my marching orders.” 

Winkler’s choice of palette was influ- 
enced by that painting, C. Hermans’s 
Bal Masque. She says, “The Cantors al- 
ways loved red in their houses, but it has 
to be handled very carefully. When I 
saw the painting, I thought, We can use 
that red with shades of amber. I spent 
months looking for the right colors, and 
I ended up putting twenty-five to thirty 
fabrics in most rooms, particularly in 
that one. I didn’t dare repeat passe- 
menterie in any room; I used thirty, 
even forty, styles, in custom-dyed silks. 


-me of a James Galanos cloak,” says Can- 


But I enjoy working with fabrics and 
textures and mixing them together.” 

The pleated silk taffeta draperies, for 
example, are held in place by burgundy- 
and=pink rosettes, recalling the fine fin- 
ishing of haute couture. “They remind 


tor. They frame Rodin’s Pierre de Wies- 
sant bronze. Also in the living room is 
The Kiss, his famous sculpture of a nude 
couple in an embrace. Curvaceous sofas. 
and Louis XVI gilt armchairs stand ona‘ 
nineteenth-century Aubusson carpet. _ 

Although the house shelters museum- 
quality art, Cantor and the team collab- 
orating on La Belle Vie did not want a 


replica of the J. Paul Getty Museum. “T. 
was constantly aware that this was not a. 


museum; this is real life, and it should 
be as relaxing as her duplex in New 


York,” says Winkler. “The rooms can be | 
intimidating because of their scale, but I 
tried to make them inviting.” Antique | 
pieces offer period atmosphere, while. 


comfort awaits in deep upholstered so- 
fas and chairs with thick down cushions. | 


“So often you walk into rigid formal 
rooms filled with antique furniture, and J, 
there isn’t a comfortable place to sit,” ’ 


notes the designer. 


The terrace room, on the opposite side » 
of the house, was Bernie Cantor’s office’ 
and is decorated with earthier hues. The 
amber, green and terra-cotta tones, the” 
mahogany paneling, the sofas pulled be-- 


fore a fireplace and the geometric car- 
pet underscore its masculine sensibility. 


His aesthetic can also be felt in the west | 


wing’s double-height paneled library. 
The shelves are stocked with his per- 
sonally chosen leather-bound volumes 
by Rodin’s contemporaries—Hugo, Bal- 


zac and Baudelaire. Over the fireplace | 


hangs Jean-Baptiste Armand Guillau- 
min’s Docteur Martinez dans V'Atelier du 
Peintre. The Rodin maquettes and Ba/- 
zac Drapé in the corner face a pair of 
bronzed hands—cast from Iris and Ber- 
nie Cantor’s hands—on a nineteenth- 

century Russian pedestal table. 
Pointing to the impressive limestone 
stairs, Cantor says, “When I was a little 
girl, I could imagine myself someday 
walking down this kind of staircase.” 
The curlicue black iron balustrade 
was riveted in place by Les Metal- 
liers Champenois, the company responsi- 
continued on page 311 
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continued from page 310 
ble for the restoration of the Statue of 
Liberty. The foliage details were ham- 
mered, not cast. Indeed, every lime- 
stone stair and pilaster in the house was 
individually executed. The designs of 
the hinges, doorknobs, faucets and oth- 
er hardware made in France and the 
United States were inspired by eigh- 
teenth-century examples; all were gold- 
plated. About six years in the making, 
the house has a feeling of age that comes 
from the quality of its craftsmanship. 
Upstairs, the master suite combines 
femininity and serenity with its cham- 
pagne and bois de rose hues, taken from 
the nineteenth-century Savonnerie car- 
pet. The roseate overtones of the room 
extend from the mohair sofas before the 
fireplace, with its Louis X VI mantel- 
piece, to the fauteuils. Above the fire- 
place is Louis Valtat’s Tod/ette. 
Silk lampas drapes the bed, while 
a canopy of pink silk is shirred overhead 
around a center rosette. A Baccarat 
crystal chandelier suspends from the 
domed ceiling. A pair of Rodins—Eter- 
nal Idol and Toilette de Venus et Andro- 
méde—are poised on plinths between 
the French doors leading to the lime- 
stone terrace overlooking the gardens. 
The formal lawn behind the house— 
part of the gardens laid out by land- 
scape architect John Wong, of the 
Sausalito-based SWA Group—is an im- 
maculate blanket of green supporting 
Rodin’s Three Shades; another cast of the 
same bronze is exhibited in the White 
House garden. To one side, the French- 
gray pool is equipped with jets that 
transform it into a fountain. A tennis 
court on a lower level can be accessed 
from a subterranean room; the court is 
also used for large gatherings, which 
happen often. The week that she moved 
into the house, for instance, Iris Cantor 
hosted a seated dinner under a tent on it 
for a hundred guests—a wedding recep- 
+) tion for her niece, who had married the 
project architect. 
“The challenge for all of us involved 
was to evoke the understated elegance 
of the Louis XVI period but to do it in 
)) the most updated, contemporary man- 
ner,” says Bebe Winkler. “This is, after 
all, a Neoclassical French house with an 
archetypal fagade; the interiors had to 
follow suit. We needed to create drama, 
but in a quiet way.” 0 














































SUMMER CAMP IN MAINE 


continued from page 291 

soon began to consider ways to bring 
the rest of the main cottage, as well as 
the entire compound, to a higher lev- 
el of convenience and amenity. They 
commissioned Maine architect Stephen 
Blatt to master plan the site and reno- 
vate the buildings as necessary. From 
the beginning, Blatt admired the in- 
digenous beauty and simplicity of the 
old camp and the care with which the 
structures had been placed in relation to 
each other and the lake. “There’s a con- 
versation among the buildings that I 
like a lot,” he says. 

‘To improve on this conversation, he 
easily persuaded his clients not to tear 
down the obsolete kitchen wing but to 
relocate it, forty-five feet to the south of 
the main cottage, and turn it into a ce- 
ramics studio for Melba Chodosh, to be 
outfitted with a state-of-the-art kiln. He 
gave the studio a porch, to create—in 
combination with the old porch of a 
nearby guest bunkhouse and a second 
new porch near the kitchen addition— 
an almost continuous veranda opening 
onto a small grassy yard. 

The old driveway, says Blatt, “was a 
precipitous straight shot downhill from 
the public road that virtually collided 
with the main cottage” and was unus- 
able in winter. The entire compound 
was relandscaped to accommodate a 
new drive that winds its way downward, 
bridging a stream, and ends at a parking 
area adjoining a new entrance to the 
cottage. The old drive was made to dis- 
appear into a cascade of terraces re- 
tained by fieldstone walls, the lowest 
plateau becoming a garden near the 
front entrance. 

The kitchen extension includes an 
entrance hall, a mudroom, a bath, a 
stairway to a small second-story bed- 
room, tucked into a gable, an office and 
a laundry room. The dining room was 
enlarged by the addition of a deep bay 
window. A pair of new French doors 
join it to the over fifty-foot-long “great 
porch” that commands the lake view. In 
keeping with Maine camp tradition, ar- 
eas under this porch are enclosed by a 
wood lattice, with a pattern of larger di- 


-amond-shaped openings to allow day- 


light into the space, which is used for 

rainy-weather games and projects. 
Blatt also reworked the straight and 

abrupt steps from the porch to the lawn 


and lake. He designed a platform, a few 
steps down from the porch level, from 
which two flights descend in opposite 
directions. Another six steps ease the 
transition to the steeply sloping lawn. 
The architect points out that the entire 
staircase was conceived as a rustic ver- 
sion of the famous eighteenth-century 
Spanish Steps in Rome. 

‘The main cottage, as well as its addi- 
tion, is completely winterized. “No 
matter how charmingly antiquated the 
old camp still appears to be,” says Blatt, 
“there’s now an engine in this buggy.” 
The engine is an oil-burning furnace in 
the reconstructed and extended base- 
ment that serves the new forced-air 
heating system. 

The interiors adhere to no particular 
style or period but are instead a quite 
idiosyncratic collection of furnishings 
and art that the couple just happened to 
like or casually came by. Melba Cho- 
dosh explains: “Back when we bought 
our camp, most were sold furnished. 
Some of our present furniture was sim- 
ply there with the buildings, including a 
few good turn-of-the-century pieces— 
and some from even earlier. We got bed 
linens, pillows. The chairs and sofas and 
tables we liked, we kept as they were, 
because we think furniture looks better 
if it’s not freshly painted, refinished or 
upholstered.” ‘To this serendipitous col- 
lection, the Chodoshes have added 
small antique hooked rugs, old quilts, 
jugs, ironware and Melba Chodosh’s 
own craftwork. 

Although the furnishings are broadly 
eclectic, the camp as architecture, even 
with its additions and well-maintained 
finish, appears to be an uncompromised 
survivor from the first decade of this 
century. Given that the walls of the ad- 
dition are shingled on the exterior and 
wood-paneled within, while the main 
cottage is built of logs exposed inside 
and out, it is a measure of the architect’s 
skill that the new wing looks to be al- 
most contemporaneous with the house 
it adjoins. “The Chodoshes didn’t come 
to me for a late-twentieth-century neo- 
modernist statement,” says Blatt. “My 
job was to save the architectural integri- 
ty of their wonderful old place while 
making it truly comfortable and usable 
year-round. I did only what was needed 
and no more.” 
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CASTING IN PARIS 


hen a Louis X VI rue du Faubourg St.-Antoine, 
commode oranan-  Rennotte’s small atelier (below 









tique armoire lacks _and far right) overflows with 
its drawer pulls or a cast-bronze _ nearly 8,000 master models. If 
corner mount (right), decorators, _ they don’t stock a piece, they 
dealers and private clients know can make it. “We go from the 
where to find the missing bits: minuscule to...,” Jean Frangois 
Rennotte. Down an early-19th- —_ Lefebvre, a graduate of the Ecole 
century Paris passageway off the —Boulle, says as he indicates a 


VINCENT THIBERT 


series of 37 bronze door panels 
made for a New York apartment. 
Rennotte also produces bronze 
furnishings and restores objects, 
such as lighting. (The atelier 
recently repaired three chande- 
liers for the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame in Chartres.) Rennotte, 
161 rue du Faubourg St.-Antoine, 
75011 Paris; 33-1-43-43-39-58. 


FRAMED IN HISTORY RUSSIAN LINENS 


ie moving to pick up a piece of 
molding that Thomas Jefferson 
himself may have handled,” says 
Rick Wyatt, who owns a Virginia 
woodworking firm that special- 
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he Volga Linen Company, 

which has been quietly 
supplying English interior de- 
signers with bedding, tablecloths 
and napkins, has started making 
izes in historic restorations. But draperies. The linens (right), 
despite his brushes with history 
(Wyatt has worked on Monticello 
and Poplar Forest, Jefferson’s re- 


woven from flax that has grown 
along the banks of the Volga for 
hundreds of years, are sewn in 
treat, as well as the Octagon), he a Russian village known as a 
also undertakes such regular jobs center for fine embroidery since 
as making paneling for libraries the 18th century. The draperies 
and building doors and frames 
(right). It’s all high-end, though— 


come in plain linen with hand- 
drawn work, and the sheets are 


COURTESY VOLGA LINEN COMPANY 


a double-veneered mahogany made from a middleweight 


door with a paneled transom cloth (heavier than fine Irish but | Joanna Wood and Janet Shand 


could cost $10,000. Wyatt will lighter than old French linen). Kydd also are customers. Volga 
travel. Gaston & Wyatt, 1226 Dodo Cunningham-Reid has —_ Linen Company, Eastland Road 


Harris St., Charlottesville, VA 
22903; 804/293-7357. 


furnished all of her houses in Industrial Estate, Leiston, Suf- 
Kenya with Volga linens, and folk IP16 4LL; 44-1728-635-020. 
continued on page 314 
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Lee Caer ee 


COURTES' 


n 1938 a review of the Salon 
lc La Societé des Artistes 

Décorateurs in Paris of that 
year said, “We have, happily, left 
behind us the chromium age,” 
and went on to laud the work of 
Lucien Rollin, a young designer 
from Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann’s 
studio whose interior design ca- 
reer included decorating rooms 
on the ocean liner Normandie. 
Rollin liked exotic woods, and he 
was known for taking traditional 
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INTRODUCING 
LUCIEN ROLLIN 


French forms and divesting them 
of ornament so that they acquired 
a modernist edge. His furniture 
was sold at W & J Sloane and 
Marshall Field’s in the 1930s, and 
now William Switzer & Asso- 
ciates, which has bought Rollin’s 
designs (above and below) from 
his family, has unveiled 25 copies 
at its Chicago showroom. 
William Switzer & Associates, 
1850 Merchandise Mart, Chica- 
go, IL 60654; 312/832-0044. 
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COURTESY MADELINE WEINRIB 
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BC Carpet & Home, 

that sprawling New: York 
emporium known for imported 
and antique rugs, wall-to-wall 
carpets and runners, as well as 
furniture and bibelots, recently 
started showing artist and 
designer Madeline Weinrib’s 
rugs. Her Wooster Collection 
consists of hand-knotted rugs 
made in Nepal that reflect her 
background as an abstract 
painter. “I wanted to translate 
fine-art drawing to rugs,” Wein- 


hen furniture designer 
Stephen Piscuskas of 
York Street Studio, whose in- 
novative pieces have drawn such 
clients as Ross Bleckner, and 
his wife, shoe designer Linda 
Zelenko, moved to Connecticut, 
he designed leather fixtures for 
a guesthouse on the property. 
A visitor wanted similar pieces 
for his Manhattan loft, and now 





‘TILING WITH LEATHER 

















rib says of her work, which 
has been sought by Clodagh 
and other designers. “Some of 
my patterns were inspired by 
Matisse and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and I use a strong line.”} 
Kali is a grid of black on tan 
done with seemingly free-form By 
lines; Galub (below) has black 
and light brown leaf shapes 
arranged in pinwheels on a gray 
background. ABC Carpet & 
Home, 888 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10003; 212/674-1144. 
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there is a line of leather acces- 
sories and hardware, including 
water-repellent leather tiles and 
a lamp with a square column 
base of polished calf, that the 
couple are marketing. Designers 
Jeffrey Bilhuber and Michael 
Booth of Babey Moulton Jue & 
Booth are clients. By appoint- 
ment in New York and in Ban- 
tam, Connecticut; 800/967-5811. 


Water-repellent 
leather tiles from York 
Street Studio, left 


continued on page 316 
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At times designing and building a new kitchen can seem like as much work as your day job. Which is why 
Wood-Mode design professionals do more than create a kitchen that uniquely reflects who you are. They go to 
great lengths to make the entire process, from concept to installation, go as smoothly 
as possible. So you're confident every step along the way. For a free brochure and the (Wood:Mode 
showroom nearest you, call 1-800-635-7500 or visit us at www.wood-mode.com. 


All Wood-Mode Cabinetry comes with a Lifetime Limited Warranty. 





FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 


19 Wood-Mode, Inc 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


® Mimi London 

Nick Berman has added several 
items to his line of architectural 
furniture at Mimi London in 
Los Angeles (310/855-2567) 
and Mirak in New York 
(212/759-7656). Some of the 
pieces were inspired by Bali- 
nese and Indonesian antiques. 
The Guileless bench, for in- 
stance, was based on a ca. 1900 


laundry table from the Ivory 


COURTESY NICK BERMAN 





COURTESY ENDLESS KNOT 


® Keith McCoy and Associates 
The Bassett McNab Company, 
one of John Cottrell’s fabric 
suppliers, is showing new Bel- 
gian weaves at Keith McCoy 
and Associates in Los Angeles 
(310/657-7150), including 
Paisley Chenille (right), a cotton 
and-viscose blend in a tradi- 
tional boteh pattern. 
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Coast. Two other pieces with 
a strong architectural image 
are the Quadrant cabinet, 
made of eucalyptus and wenge 
wood, which, the L.A.—based 
Berman says, “is about pro- 
portion and scale, not about 
decoration,” and the Tigertail 
dining table, which has a base 
of gridwork and can be made 
in maple, ash, oak, mahogany, 
cherry or walnut. 





®@Jorian 


Endless Knot, the California 
rug-making firm whose designs 
are available at Jorian in Chi- 
cago (312/670-0120) and Sloan 
Miyasato in San Francisco 
(415/431-1465), has a new col- 
lection that was woven in Nepal 
with Endless Knot’s signature 
modernist designs. Voltera 
Mesa’s geometric pattern (left) 
is reminiscent of Russian Con- 
structivist painting, and Verona 
Bay has large squares in muted 
earth tones with a grid made 

up of small squares of subtle 


COURTESY NICK BERMA! 





COURTESY CHRISTOPHER NORMAN 





yellow laid over it. Lugano Mid- 
night is characterized by free- 
floating abstract images and 
curlicues on a dark purple field 
with an irregular border. 
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®Stroheim & Romann 

Among the classical designs at 
Stroheim & Romann in New 
York (718/706-7000) are Co/- 
chester, a traditional English flo- 
ral pattern with large cabbage 
roses, hydrangeas and tulips on 
union cloth, and Serendipity Stripe 
(right), which has the feeling of 
Eastern European embroidery. 
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Nick Berman’s Guile- © 
less bench, far left, 
and Quadrant cabinet 


® Christopher Norman 

At Christopher Norman’s New 
York showroom (212/647-0303), 
there is a wallpaper that is a 
dramatic variation of a tradi- 
tional style: It’s Old, It’s Gold 
(below left) has an embossed 
geometric pattern of squares 
and circles. The design, painted | 
by artist Willem Van Es, is 
based on the tin ceilings that 
were common in the Victorian 
era in the United States. 
Christopher Norman’s latest 
offering of fabrics includes _ 
Casanova Plaid, a checkerboard 
pattern of silk squares in blue 
and shades of green, and Sz. . 
Thomas Chenille (above left), a 
woven design of abstract Moor- 
ish shapes in gold and rust. 0 
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As I See It, #45 in a series 
Christopher Micaud 

“A Touch of Sunlight” 
Photography 





THE BOLD LOOK 
OT KOHLER. 


Sunlight gives life. Sunlight gives warmth. And Sunlight is the newest 
color in the KOHLER palette. Subtle and sophisticated. Beautifully 
inviting. A wonderfully brilliant way to brighten a room. See the Yellow 
Pages for a KOHLER” Registered Showroom, call 1-800-4-KOHLER, 
ext. AAX to order product literature, or visit www.kohlerco.com. 


©1999 by Kohler Co. 
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THE MoobD OF A ROOM CAN BE DRAMATICALLY ALTERED 
By COMBINING TWo BASIC ELEMENTS. 
SUNLIGHT. AND SILHOUETTE’ FROM HUNTER DOvVGr. 


Nothing can transform your world in as many ways as Silhouette® window shadings. The rich sweep of 
glorious colors. A beautiful array of elegant fabrics. Even a choice of vane sizes. All in a collection so 
xtraordinary, nothing else comes close. There’s only one Silhouette. And it’s only from Hunter Douglas. 


1 ) 


800-22-STYLE now for our free 32-page design brochure and see 
\| collection of Hunter Douglas window fashions for yourself. unter oug as 


/ Sithouette. For people who know the difference. WINDOW FASHIONS 





Nae www.hunterdouglas.com 
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oe from Henredon 
(of course). 








Frankly, Henredon upholstery is... well, breathtaking. 
Just beautiful to look at. And the construction? 
Everything you'd e 


pect from furniture that bears our name. 
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1-800-347-9177 MONDAY TO SATURDAY 9AM TO 5PM, EASTERN. IN SELECT STORES 
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1-800-441-7515 Of WWw.dupont.com 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


SAY NO MORE. “Splash” bracelet of diamonds set in platinum, $51,000. 


For store locations or inquiries call 800.526.0649 
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Here, the new Toyota Avalon provides a road map aE 
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Unbeatable Bookstore 


The Beate go on at this is legendas y literary 
locale, opened by poet and Kerouac buddy 
bay Lawrence Ferlinghetti. The country’s first all- 
a Sack bookstore, it features the most 
impressive array of Beat literature around. 





Relaxing Retreat 


Voted “Best Resor +/Soa in the Wor Id” the last fives years by readers of 
Gourmet, this 200-room spa is famed for its thermal mineral treatments. Just 
over an hour's drive from the city, it offers Roman baths, herbal steam rooms 
and 60 traditional services such as reflexology, aromatherapy and mud wraps. 


Bay Area peppers: 


Expensive. (ee ‘under the: sea’ at this beau- 
tiful restaurant, named after the islands 
visible from the Golden Gate Bridge. It's 
decorated with sea-urchin and jellyfish 
chandeliers, and its seafood menu includes 
three different kinds of caviar. 


Moderate. Rumor has it that local chefs 
dine at Globe, said to be the best 

California bistro in the city. Simple dishes 
are presented in a casual, chic setting that includes a curving zinc oyster bar. 


Inexpensive. This “hole in the wall” serves up the best food this side of China. 
Ask the brusque but efficient waitstaff to help you choose between the 
crispy sea bass with vegetables or a custom-made noodle dish. 


Center Stage 


Fall productions at this renowned, 76- 
year-old opera venue include Lucia di 
Lammermoor by Gaetano Donizetti and 
Idomeneo by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 


Earthly Delights 


piece of landscape design, overflowing with beautiful treasures 
including a duck pond, an arbor and a subtly placed statuary. 


Where to Stay 





With r five restaurants, a 


health club and one of the only outd 
pools in the city, visitors will find it difficult 
to tear themselves away from the Hilton 
San Francisco. The towers of this Unior 
Square hotel offer unparalleled views o 
the city and the Bay. 








This 70-acre Garden of Eden in Golden Gate Park is a master- 
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Sas its opening in 1908, millions of active visitors have passed through 
the doors of this Union Square sporting goods emporium, reveling in 
tennis racquets, team sport equipment, snowboards and in-line skates. 


Minimalism is the mantra at this Soba furnishings store. You'll find soft 
cotton sheets in a variety of muted shades, aromatherapy bath-and-body 
items to satisfy your skin and soul, and gorgeous wood beds and cabinets. 


Big Apple Sie 


Brenene Enj jOy wees ites such as tuna tartare at this neo-American 
tavern. Dining impresario Danny Meyer and chef Tom Colicchio pamper 
diners in a charming setting that’s reminiscent of a Vermont lodge. 








Madera You I cry "Mama Mia!” at the gargantuan plates of pasta that 
are par for the course at this “family-style” restaurant. Its bustling bar area 
and always-festive atmosphere make it a popular pre-theater destination. 


: Inexpensive. Comfort yourself at 
this greasy spoon with stick-to- 
your-ribs favorites such as burgers, 
2’ macaroni and cheese and chocolate 
shakes. Quirky waitresses, rustic 
surroundings and upbeat music add 
sto the playfulness. 





This comprehensive exhibit—consisting of 
more than 600 paintings, sculptures, photo- 
graphs and prints—explores the evolution of 
the American identity in the last half century 
as seen through the eyes of the country’s artists. 


Broadway Stars 


Veteran performer Carol Burnett returns to the Great White Way this 
fall in Putting It Together, a review featuring the music of beloved compos- 
er/lyricist Stephen Sondheim. Two-time Tony Award-winner George 
Hearn co-stars with the show-stopping redhead. 


Where to Stay 


Located in Midtown near Rockefeller 


Center, this 2,041-room hotel is within 
walking distance of many terrific attrac- 
tions, such as Central Park, the Theater 
District and Fifth Avenue shopping. 





Bruce Nauman, “The true artist helps the world by 


revealing mystic truths,” 1967, 
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Los Angeles 


Panoramic View 


Hop in your car and head to this 4,100- 
acre park in the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains, home to the L.A. Zoo, The Greek 
Theatre, golf courses, and bridle and 
hiking trails. The Griffith Observatory 
offers an outstanding view of L.A. and 
the famous Hollywood sign. 


Healthy Hollywood 


While perusing the excellent selection of organic veggies and vitamins at 
this health food utopia, you may also catch a glimpse of the next Leo or 
Gwyneth, lounging around the juice bar. 


Celebrity Style 


Movie industry insiders find everything 
from antique pottery to Indian-inspired 
dresses at this popular store. The keen 
buying staff saves you a trip by hand-pick- 
ing the best items from European, Asian 
and American antiques markets. 


AltStar Dining 


Expensive. Grab a few friends and (if you can) a table on the exotic patio 
of this hip Vietnamese hangout. It's the ideal destination for people-watch- 
ing, cocktail sipping and glitterati gawking. The food's pretty amazing, too. 


Moderate. You'll go “loco” for what many 
consider the best Mexican food in the city. 
Enjoy delectable specialties such as gua- 
camole and margaritas at great prices. 


Inexpensive. This Studio City deli-near 
L.A.'s “sitcom factory”—is always filled 
with TV writers, munching on gigantic 
pastrami sandwiches while jotting down 
jokes on napkins. 
















The Beverly Hilton is a regular 
host to big celebs and big-name 
events, including the Golden 
Globe Awards. Moguls and 
movie stars lounge around its 
AquaStar Pool, popular for 
power breakfasts and luncheons. 












Washington eC 


This Capitol Hill market is a commercial centerpiece show 
and cuisines of the many cultures that converge in D.C. On Saturdays, 
African pottery, South American sweaters and Easterninspired silver jew- 
elry share space with fresh flo 


casing arts, crafts 





Mod Museum 


This often-provocative reposi- 
tory houses an exhibit of 88 
pieces by 36 artists—including 
Pablo Picasso, Andy Warhol 
and Louise Bourgeois—that 
question, comment on or 
reconsider beauty. 





History Lessons 


Only 16 miles south of the city, this historic destination is within an easy 
drive of D.C. Once home to George Washington, it boasts stately, historic 
rooms and exotic gardens. Take a hike on the grounds pristine quarter-mile 
trail that leads past Washington's cobble quarry. Open everyday of the year. 


Capital Cuisine 


Expensive. Situated in a roman- 
tic, Federalstyle townhouse in 
residential Georgetown, this 
American restaurant is a 
favorite for its beautiful décor 
and excellent food by 


renowned chef Ris Lacoste. 





Moderate. Climb a stairway to this slice of pizza heaven, located on the se 
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ond floor of a Dupont Circle building. Each pie is made o ng 
cooked to perfection in a wood-burning oven until its crust is crispy. 


Inexpensive. City politicos campaign for a table at their favorite 
also scores with journalists hungry for more than a juicy 









Where to Stay 










Get pampered at this landmark 1,118- 
room hotel, featuring a fully staffed 
health spa offering sauna, massage and 
other spa treatments. Its unique ’ 
shape, dramatic garden spreading 
across seven acres, hillside location and ¢ 
( 
t 
t 
t 





















numerous service awards add up to a 
first- rate hotel experience. 
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www.toyota.com  1+*800*go*toyota ©1999 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. 
*Starting MSRP including destination charge. Excluding taxes, license, title and regionally required or other optional equipment. Actual dealer price may vary. **Available on al } 
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The All-New Avalon. 
The most luxurious, spacious 


sedan we’ve ever created. 


OO 
STARTING UNDER $25,700 MODEL SHOWN UNDER $30,000. 
There was a time when journeys meant things like steamships, 
hot-air balloons or camels. By comparison, Avalon drivers 
have it easy. Soft, leather-trimmed seats,” JBL premium audio 
system,” plenty of leg room and an eager 210-horsepower V6. 


Amenities no camel has ever possessed. 


ee fee 
be good to yourself. 


every day. 


Owning the new Avalon is a rewarding 
experience, In more ways than one. 


Avalon is the most luxurious, spacious sedan Toyota has ever created. ae 












































But while it could be said that driving the Avalon is its own reward... 
we'd like to go a bit farther. How far? To wherever there's a fine 
Hilton Hotel. Or an exciting Princess Cruise. Now, being a new 
Avalon owner brings you a variety of rewards and travel benefits 
from Hilton Hotels and Princess Cruises. 


Hilton HHonors® Membership 
HHonors, Hilton's award-winning guest reward program, allows frequent travelers to take advantage of travel 
upgrades and benefits around the world. 


Purchase a new Toyota Avalon and Toyota will send you an enrollment packet that invites you to join the HHonors 
program (if you do not receive an enrollment packet, please call 1 800 GO TOYOTA). After submitting your 
completed enrollment form, you will receive your Hilton HHonors Blue level membership credentials. In addition, 
10,000 HHonors bonus points will be deposited to your account, compliments of Toyota. You'll also receive a 
special travel certificate from Princess Cruises. HHonors points can be redeemed for discounted or free Hilton hotel 
stays, airline tickets, cruises, specialty merchandise and foods. Blue level membership in HHonors entitles you to 
special recognition and benefits during your stays at any of more than 450 participating Hilton and Conrad 
International hotels. This includes: an HHonors-only reservation number, expedited check-in, free weekday 
newspapers delivered to your guest room, the services of an HHonors Guest Manager to ensure your stay is as 
comfortable and productive as possible, late check-out upon request, express check-out and Guaranteed Hospitality” 
customer service. You'll also receive a “Fast Track” offer to earn HHonors VIP status, providing access to room 


—_ upgrades, health club privileges, additional bonus points and more. 
‘ = eB ed 


Existing Hilton HHonors members who purchase a Toyota Avalon will also receive 10,000 HHonors bonus 
points to add to their existing total, and a special travel certificate from Princess Cruises. HHonors members who 
have accrued enough HHonors points may redeem them for vacation packages and cruise rewards. A sample 
of these include: 


The Hilton Hawaiian Village® 

The Hilton Hawaiian Village has long been considered the most popular resort hotel on Waikiki, and is available to 
you as an HHonors reward destination. Upon arrival at this distinctive hotel, you'll be surrounded by dazzling views 
of Diamond Head and the Pacific Ocean, non-stop shopping, dining and entertainment, as well as the most sensuous 
landscaping of any hotel on Oahu. Plus, you'll enjoy the hospitality extended by the professional, courteous staff. 
At the Hilton Hawaiian Village, you'll find your island vacation is a dream come true. 





Princess Cruises Eee 
Toyota Avalon owners can also redeem HHonors points to select 

exciting vacations on Princess Cruises. Each ship offers an endless variety of 
dining and entertainment options—day and night. The unique design of the 
Princess Grand Class cruise combines big ship choice with small ship intimacy. 
Enjoy up to eight dining locations (including a 24-hour restaurant and room 
service), as many as three exciting shows nightly, and more staterooms with 
private balconies than any other cruise line. The freedom to do what you want, 
when you want—only from Princess. 


And when you purchase a new Avalon, you'll receive a special travel certificate 
from Princess Cruises entitling you to a free, two-category upgrade on a 
Princess Grand Class Gulf of Alaska 2000 cruise, or a free three-category 





upgrade on a Princess Grand Class Gulf of Alaska 2000 cruisetour. 


Gn) = 
( = 
Bu DP TOYOTA PRINCESS CRUISES 


Membership in Hilton HHonors program begins upon completion and submission of enrollment forms. An enrollment packet will be forwarded approximately 60 days after vehicle purchase or 
lease date, Offer available only for new Toyota Avalon vehicles purchased or leased between October 1, 1999 and January 15, 2000. Date of purchase and/or lease date shall be deemed the date 
of the sale or lease document. This benefit is non-transferable and cannot be substituted for its cash value. Recipient is responsible for any taxes associated with receipt of this benefit. HHonors member- 
hip, earning and redemption of points are subject to HHonors Terms and Conditions. Princess Cruises’ offer subject to Princess Cruises’ Terms and Conditions. 
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“Today, I'll deliver enoug!; 





resh food to feed 1,400 
hungry families. 
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With the help of the Kraft Fresh Produce Initiative, 
Luis Candelario delivers nutritious fruits and vegetables 
to the people who need them most. 





This year, people like Luis will distribute more than 14 million servings 
of food to rural families and local hunger-relief agencies throughout 
Arizona. Here, and across the nation, the Kraft Fresh Produce Initiative 
provides refrigerated trucks and other equipment to enable food 
banks to deliver produce that’s fresh and nutritious. 


It’s all part of The Philip Morris Fight Against Hunger, the largest 
corporate effort to fight hunger in America. Through programs such 
as the Fresh Produce Initiative, Kraft Foods, Inc. and its parent company, 
Philip Morris Companies Inc., have been helping communities in need 


for more than forty years. 


To find out how you can volunteer at a Kraft Fresh Produce Initiative 


location near you, contact one of these national organizations: 


Foodchain 
(800) 845-3008 


www.foodchain.org 


Second Harvest 
(800) 532-FOOD 


www.secondharvest.org 
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George Washington’s 
Mount Vernon. See page 80. 


GEORGIAN ELAN IN PALM BEACH 
A Couple’s Art Collection Sets the Tone 


for a Florida Interior 


Interior Design by Geoffrey Bradfield, asip 
Text by Nicholas Shrady 
Photography by Kim Sargent 


Horets: THE Royat CRESCENT 
Updating a Legendary Emblem of the 
English Resort Town of Bath 

Interior Design by Rupert Lord 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Mark Darley 
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‘eons AN eo) aa EVER. A DIAMOND IS FOREVER. 


ALVIN GOLDFARB JEWELER 








|. Oval diamond solitaire necklace |.23 ctw. 


2. Oval diamond solitaire ring 2.43 ctw. 


3. Oval diamond solitaire earrings 2.16 ctw. 





BARONS JEWELERS 


4. Diamond solitaire necklace 1.00 ctw. 
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5. Diamond solitaire earrings EAS is 
yi ae 






6. Diamond ring 5.06 ctw. with 
emerald cut center diamond. 





VAP MT Ae Reece A i 
marquise cut center diamond. . 











DAVIDSON & LICHT 


8. Diamond solitaire necklace 2.07 ct. 
9. Diamond solitaire earrings 1.48 ctw. 


10. Heart shaped diamond solitaire 
earrings 1.49 ctw. 


11. Diamond solitaire ring 1.23 ct. 


THE JEWELERY MART 


THE DIAMOND & 
GOLD VAULT 










12. Diamond necklace 15.46 ctw. with 
2.09ct. pear shaped pendant. 


13. Diamond ring 2.19 ctw. with 1.32 ct. 
round center diamond. 


14. Diamond earrings with pear shaped 
Eat i pendants 7.09 ctw. 











AS THE WORLD ENTERS A NEW AGE. 
NOTHING SAYS FOREVER MORE PERFECTLY THAN A DIAMOND. 
a oad eet elaaot ia) eta ol waa 
AND IT WILL SPARKLE JUST AS BRIGHTLY A THOUSAND YEARS FROM Now. 


IN ITS PRESENCE YOU WILL TRULY KNOW THE MEANING OF FOREVER. 
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A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 
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precious metals, 
enamel, gemstones 


they all have 
a most unusual link 
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Take heart in the fact that you can’t own this carpet! It was purchased by someone who cares as dee ly as you about the 
y' Pp Pp ) P) y = 


beauty and art of the handmade oriental carpet. Take pleasure in the fact that vegetable dyes and hand-spun nomadic ~ 
wool, and a spontaneous approach to traditional design, are once again the basis for selecting an oriental carpet. ~~ 
Not least of all, take notice of the dealers who represent the finest weavers on earth, because it is their job ‘ 


‘7 
to show you the antiques of tomorrow today: the one carpet that no one else can have.* 


The naturally dyed carpets of 


WOVEN LEGENDS*:« BLACK MOUNTAIN LOOMS®. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA ¢ 703. 548. 0909 CLEVELAND, OH ¢ 440. 333. 2320 MORRISTOWN, NJ ® 973. 425. 2800 SANTA MONICA, CA @ 310. 451. 9008) 
ALAN MARSCHKE’S MCDHURRIES RUG & KILIM DON BLATCHFORD ; 
ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY CARPETS & ART 

DELRAY BEACH, FL ® 561. 279. 7777 NEW YORK, NY ® 212. 674. 1144 3 
BERKELEY, CA * 510. 526. 1087 ABC CARPET & HOME THE OUTLET ABC CARPET & HOME SCOTTSDALE, AZ * 602. 941. 2995 9 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS DAVID E. ADLER, INC. 

DENVER, CO © 303. 320. 6363 PHILADELPHIA, PA * 215. 849. 8030 

Y 


BOSTON, MA ® 617.262. 1529 SHAVER-RAMSE MATERIAL CULTURE SEATTLE, WA © 800. 624. 6273 
DECOR INTERNATIONAL : PANDE CAMERON 

E HARTFORD, CT ® 860. 522. 6368 PITTSBURGH, PA @ 412, 422. 0300 ; 
BRATTLEBORO, VT * 802. 257. 0471 J. NAMNOUN ORIENTAL ©’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS WASHINGTON, DC ® 202. 328. 84405 
A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT RUG GALLERY TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 

f: ROCHESTER, NY ® 716. 325.3110 

CHARLOTTE, NC * 704. 375. 5101 KANSAS CITY AREA © 913. 362. 2006 THOS. R. PADDOCK WILLIAMSVILLE, NY * 716. 634. 2727 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE & ASSOC. MUNDY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE KNOT BY KNOT . 


CHADDS FORD, PA © 610. 388. 6150 LEWES, DE * 302. 645. 9047 SAN FRANCISCO AREA, CA ® 800. 707. 7847 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUG JOSEPHINE KEIR, LTD. ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE RUGS 


* Even when a design is repeated, its interpretation is entirely unique, as in the Black Mountain Looms Kentwilly carpet shown, 
woven by Géniil and Adalet Kaya in Yavsan village, Turkey. This carpet took over ten months to complete. 
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IF OUR CLIENTS WERE ALL THE SAME, 


THEIR portfolios WOULD BE TOO. 





Shey Say the research has been sifted. The numbers have been crunched. The analysts 


have spoken: Behold! The ideal portfolio. 


(We Say building a portfolio is not “one size fits all.” It begins with knowing you — how you feel 
about money, how much risk you can tolerate, your hopes for your family, and for your future. By 
starting with the human element, our Financial Advisors can do something a black box can't do — 


take the benefits of what PaineWebber has to offer and create an investment plan unique to you. 


You'll have access to one of the industry's leading research and investment strategy teams. And a 
menu of products and programs designed to help preserve, grow and manage your wealth — backed 


by a support team that provides the top-quality service you deserve. What distinguishes 
PaineWebber's approach is our understanding of what distinguishes you. The difference may seem 


subtle at first, but when you see the long-term impact personal investment advice can have, 
/ ) 
| You MH say aine We er 


To learn more about PaineWebber call 1-888-PWJ-2001, Ext. 60, 


or visit our web site at www.painewebber.com 
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The Deerfoot Chair™ 


C2: New American Originals 


re made under the watchful eye and the 


steady hand of perfectionists. 


| We proudly fashion, 

| n limited quantities, unique furnishings 
| of the highest quality. 

| To those who appreciate the best, 

| to those who can accept no less, 


we offer the opportunity to 
invest in 






excellence 
which 


will endure. 





The Railroad Barons Bed®* 








M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 





807 GERVAIS STREET * COLUMBIA, S C 292 
| 803-254-5994 
www.mcraig.com 


Available through your interior designer or architect 


| Jur comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 and 
can be credited at time of purchase 
RAILROAD BARON'S BED® and THE DEERFOOT CHAIR™ 
and features of both are registered trademarks of M. Craig Company 





LETTERS 


“THE HOUSE IS OF SPANISH-AMERICAN DESIGN BUT 
CAN BEST BE DESCRIBED AS KEATON STYLE.” 


I was pleased by your article about Di- 
ane Keaton’s house and its Monterey 
furniture (Architectural Digest Visits, 
July 1999). When my husband and I 
were married forty years ago, he arrived 
at the wedding after having bought a 
house full of Monterey furniture. I have 
passed some pieces on to my children 
and, since I own an antiques business, 
have sold others. I still have pieces that I 
have moved from home to home. I en- 
joyed them because they are sturdy 
enough for a family and also have some 
architectural style. 

Donna LusBy 

EUGENE, OREGON 


I wanted to tell you how pleasant I 
found your July issue. Having had the 
opportunity to specialize in the conser- 
vation of old buildings, I found Diane 
Keaton’s residence particularly interest- 
ing. I hope more people will share 
Keaton’s way of thinking. One must 
keep in mind that a place without old 
buildings is like a person without a past. 
JOHN SCHEMBRI 

Paoia, MALTA 


I found Diane Keaton’s house to be in- 
triguing. However, I also found it quite 
disturbing that anyone would hang a 
photograph of buffalo running off a 
cliff to their certain death. The photo 
is very disconcerting in the otherwise 
peaceful bedroom. 

CAROLYN JENKINS 

ATHERTON, CALIFORNIA 


Congratulations to Diane Keaton. 
Interior designer Stephen Shadley 
masterfully integrated her taste with 
museum-quality objects to create an en- 
vironment that is organic, rich and 
warm. The excellent photographs re- 
flect the Zen-like atmosphere of the 
rooms. The house may be of Spanish- 
American design, but perhaps it can 
best be described as Keaton style. 

I-Na Cuao 

NorMan, OKLAHOMA 







































I have been a happy subscriber for two 
years, and every issue is a treat. Some- 
times I come across something and 
think, Why would anyone want this in 
their house? But I have never been as 
strongly disturbed by an item as I was 
by the photograph in Diane Keaton’s 
bedroom of the buffalo toppling over 
the cliff. It has burned an image in my 
mind that I hope someday will fade. 
SHEILA BENWAY 

OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 


It was nice to see the article on Bradley 
and Debbie Gardner’s dream realized in 
your July issue (“Hotels: Bali’s Begawan 
Giri”). My wife and I were married at 
the resort in 1996 and stayed in Bayu- 
gita, the first completed villa. On a visit 
last month we had a few great days at 
the villas Tejasuara and Wanakasa. We 
still don’t know which one we like best 
but feel no one would be disappointed 
in any of them. In addition, the pools on 
the trail to the Ayung River really con- 
tribute to the beauty of the grounds. 
We'll definitely return there. 

Bos FLEMING 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 


I was delighted by “Camp Topridge Re- 
visited” (June 1999). Many stories on 
the great Adirondack camps fail to men- 
tion the family that originally built 
Camp Topridge. Writer Steven M. L. 
Aronson is one of the few whose re- 
search included the Lothrops. Though 
the estate was sold to the Post family 
before my marriage to Earl Lothrop, 
my husband had many old photographs 
of the camp from its earliest period— 
views into another era, with Victorian 
matrons dressed in starched black linen. 
The current owners have restored the 
camp beautifully. It was a pleasure to 
see it so carefully preserved and used in 
the way it was intended—as a retreat for 
family and friends. Thank you for the 
article and the wonderful memories. 
Joan (Everett) LoTHROP 





Boca RATON, FLORIDA 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
\ddress: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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The design world lost one of its brightest stars when Mark Hamp- 
ton died. Next month we are honored to show one of his last projects, 
a house in Palm Beach that represents a master working at the 
height of his talent. The December issue also features the South- 
ampton, New York, residence of Nan Swid, a longtime champion 


of contemporary design. Done by Stephen Sills and James Huniford, the house 
is a particularly sophisticated end-of-the-century statement. Other stories include 


visits with two musical men, Wynton Marsalis in Manhattan and Andy Williams in 


Branson, Missouri; a San Francisco penthouse by Barry Brukoff; Count Federico Zichy 


Thyssen’s Arabian horse farm in Argentina; and the restored Governor’s Residence in 
Hartford, Connecticut. In Milan, designer Piero Pinto reveals his best shopping 
sources, and in Paris, antiques dealer Bernard Steinitz gives us a tour of his rarefied 
realm. It’s our last issue of the Millennium—don’t miss it! 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


ROLAND FLAMINI, a writer based in Wash- a 


ington, D.C., is the author of Thalberg: The 
Last Tycoon and the World of MGM. He is 
writing a biography of French diplomat 
Edmond Genet. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review and The New York Times. 


PauL GOLDBERGER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is a Pulitzer Prize— 
winning architecture critic. 


Jupy GREEN writes for Tatler; her books 
include Winners, Sometimes Paradise and 
Unsuitable Company. She recently finished a 
novella, The Gold Cigarette Case, and is work- 
ing on a new novel, Get a Life, both for 
Simon & Schuster. 


| ExizaBpeTH LAMBERT is an 
Architectural Digest con- 





tributing writer who lives 
in London. 
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Caror Lutry, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, has written for Time and 
The New York Times Magazine. 


EDUARDO Luis RODRIGUEZ is an architect, 
writer and historian. His books on Cuban ar- 
chitecture include The Havana Guide: Mod- 
ern Architecture 1925-1965, which will 

be published by Princeton Architectural 
Press in February. 


PENELOPE ROWLANDS has 
contributed to Vogue, Art & 
Auction, The New York Times 
Magazine, Premiere and oth- 
er magazines. She’s currently 
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writing Weekend Houses for 
Chronicle Books. 


SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of seven 


books, including the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Is There No Place on Earth for Me? 


NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in Barcelona. His 
book Sacred Roads: Adventures from the 
Pilgrimage Trail was published in April 

by HarperCollins. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor, is the author of The 
Hudson River 1850-1918 and American Elegy: 
A Family Memoir. His book Chautauqua: An 
American Utopia was published in June by 
Harry N. Abrams. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. Among his many 
books are Make-Believe Presidents, Capitalist 
Fools and Citizen Cohn. 


SUSANNE VON MEIss lives in Switzerland 
and writes for several European publications. 
She recently collaborated with Swiss photog- — 
rapher Reto Guntli on a series of books that 
were published in Germany. 


Bit] Garry WILLs’s books on 
American history include 
Cincinnatus: George Washing- 
ton and the Enlightenment, 

s Certain Trumpets: The Call of 
Leaders and the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Lincoln 

at Gettysburg. 
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COLLECTION 





19th Century European Art 
New York, 1 November 1999 
Wendy Goldsmith on (212) 636 2080 
Mark Poltimore on (44 20) 7389 2430 
Impressionist and 
Post Impressionist Art 
New York, 8 & 9 November 1999 


Franck Giraud on (212) 636 2081 





Camille Pissarro (1830-1903) me 4%) 
Place Saint Lazare, Paris (detail) Nicholas Maclean on (21 ok RTA LY 





signed and dated ‘C Pissarro 93’ lower left Cyanne Chutkow on (212) 636 2080 
oil on canvas, 15 in. x 18% in. (38 cm. x 46 cm.) : 
Estimate: $1,400,000—$1,800,000 


Important French Furniture 


Hotel Metropole, Monaco ’ 
11 & 12 December 1999 


Alistair Clarke on (212) 636 2197 
Patrick Leperlier on SIDI OM ensteisl) 
Important Old Master Pictures 
London, 17 December 1999 
Francis Russell on (44 20) 7389 2075 


Paul Raison on (44 20) 7389 2086 


Highlights from the Collection 
will be exhibited in Zurich, Paris, London, 


Tokyo, San Francisco and New York. 


CATALOGUES: (212) 636 2500 or (800) 395 6300 


CHRISTIES 


, ; a 20 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 10020. Tel: (212) 636 20) 
tulipwood, bois satiné and sycamore mi ‘ oDhrpbrerele er , y97 rT 
2 TK Rl 7 i c ) ( i a 7] ad m 377) rim i ( ( 
by Jean-Francois Leleu ™ " Park Palace, 98000 Monte-Carlo. Tel: (3 P 
24% in. (63 cm.) high x 57 in. (146 cm.) wide x Bi Secs 8 King Street, St. James's, London SWLY 6QT. Tel: (44 20) 7839 901 


Estimate: FF12,000,000—FF18,000,000 ($2,000,00 “ www.christies.com 
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COVERING NEW GROUND / fabrics & furnishings. 














VINCENT THIBERT 
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alatial is probably the best 


word to describe Ariane 

Dandois’s new marble- 
faced three-level gallery (above) 
on the Right Bank, catercorner 
from the Elysée Palace. The 
stairs and the floors in the three 
main galleries are sheathed in a 
rare whitish Greek marble, and 


the staircase’s solid-steel banister 
took ten men more than eight 
days to put in place. 

Dandois (above, in the new 
space) describes herself as a “col- 
lector with a gallery.” She became 
famous as the first antiques deal- 
er on the Left Bank to introduce 


Japanese lacquered screens and 


BOLD INTERPRETATIONS 


c our interior design work 
we've done adaptations of 
many styles, but our first line of 
furniture shows who we really 
are,” says Robert Brown. “Our 
designs are bold,” adds his part- 
ner, Todd Davis, pointing out 
the massive scale of the scroll 
bench he and Brown created. 


The pair like to contemporize 
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period furniture. “We took a 
George III chair, tweaked it and 
whomped it up with a Clarence 
House silk velvet check to make 
it stunning,” Brown says ofa 
piece similar to one they made 
for the British ambassador to 
the U.S. | rowne Davis Interiors, 
1617 29th St. N.W.,, Washington, 
DC 20007; 202/333-5883. 


VINCENT THIBERT 


baskets and Indian marble fur- 
niture to the public. She ex- 
panded to European lacquered 
pieces, and now, on the Right 
Bank, she shows a mix of furni- 
ture, chandeliers and decorative 
objects from the Baltic coun- 
tries, Scandinavia and Russia. 
For her first exhibition in the 





he scroll bench, 
oe of Robert Brown 
and Todd Davis’s new 
furniture designs 








new space, she has gathered to- 
gether 60 pieces of Italian 
painted furniture from the 18th 
and 19th centuries, many, she 
claims, never seen before on the - 
international market. Galerie 
Ariane Dandois, 92 rue du 
Faubourg St.-Honoré; 75008 
Paris; 33-1-43-12-39-39. 


continued on page 38 





YO-YO MA FAVORS 
ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS MADE IN THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


OCCASIONALLY, HOWEVER, HE 
. MAKES AN EXCEPTION. 








Yo-Yo Ma says the 1712 Stradivarius he plays is “like a great Bordeaux,” while the 1733 Montagnana is “earthier, 
like a Burgundy.” About a third instrument, his Rolex, he says, “I just love it. You can use it for any occasion.” 
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Rolex Datejust Officially Certified Swiss Chronometer. 
For the name and location of an Official Rolex Jeweler near you, please call 1-800-36ROLEX. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual and Datejust are trademarks. 
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LONDON: PARIS - NEW YORK 


A registered trade mark encompassing the design and manufacture of 
the highest quality furniture. Please note that in accordance with our 
policy of conservation consciousness all furniture is manufactured 
FO TOTES ORL AREER Le 


BRITISH SHOWROOMS 


LONDON Christians of Knightsbridge 0207 5819200 
CHESHIRE The Original Christians Shop 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND Christians of Edinburgh 0131 5572529 
HAMPSHIRE Christians of Petersfield 01730 262314 
ESSEX Christians of Brentwood 01277 223016 
SUSSEX Christians of Handcross 01444 401277 
SCOTLAND Christians of Aberdeen 01224 638222 
CO. DURHAM Christians of Darlington 01325 333795 
LANCASHIRE Christians of Leigh 01942 601003 
LEICESTERSHIRE Christians of Leicester 01162 702713 
KENT Christians of Hayes 0208 4625638 
BIRMINGHAM Christians of Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE Christians of Beverley 01482 867856 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE Christians of Cheltenham 01242 243731 
ESSEX Christians of Coggeshall 01376 563022 
MIDDLESEX Christians of Uxbridge 01895 468888 
CHANNEL ISLANDS Christians of Jersey 01534 46506 
HERTFORDSHIRE Christians of St Albans 01727 847631 
KENT Christians of Tunbridge Wells 01892 619550 
NORTHERN IRELAND Christians of Northern Ireland 01846 619999 


AMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK Christians on Madison Avenue (212) 570 6371 
NEW YORK Christians at The Architects and Designers Building (212) 308 3732 
NEW YORK Christians of Long Island (516) 365 2885 
CONNECTICUT Christians of Greenwich (203) 629 9417 } 
FLORIDA Christians at the Design Center Of The Americas (954) 926 5887 | 
FLORIDA Christians of Palm Beach (561) 691 9454 
SOUTH CAROLINA Christians of The Carolinas (803) 779 0061 
CALIFORNIA Christians of Beverly Hills (310) 854 3862 
CALIFORNIA Christians of Newport Beach (949) 717 7699 
CALIFORNIA Christians of San Francisco Autumn 1999 
NEVADA Christians of Las Vegas Autumn 1999 | 
ARIZONA Christians of Scottsdale (800) 243 8828 | 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Christians of Washington DC (202) 314 5700 
ILLINOIS Christians of Chicago Autumn 1999 


WORLDWIDE SHOWROOMS 


FRANCE Christians of France. Paris 01 4548 5757 
BELGIUM Christians of Belgium. Antwerp 03 226 7145 
HOLLAND Christians of Holland. Uden 0413 261 525 | 

GREECE Christians of Athens 01 802 0557 
RUSSIA Christians of Moscow. Autumn 1999 | 
IRELAND Christians of Ireland. Dublin 1 800 200 758 


TRADE ENQUIRIES 


BRITAIN Christians will grant a further 2 franchises 
Telephone Martin Warbrick in London 01727 841128 


AMERICA Christians will grant a further 6 franchises 
Telephone Robert Hughes in New York (212) 570 9026 


WORLDWIDE Christians will grant 1 franchise for each country | 
Telephone Martin Warbrick in London +44 1727 841128 
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BANGKOK BAROQUE 


he temple fragments, 

Thai and Burmese 

sculptures in wood, 
bronze and stone and the Bud- 
dhas that adorn architect and 
interior designer Ed Tuttle’s 
projects and his own residence 
on the island of Phuket (AD, 
Sept. 1998) are from Neold 
Collection in Bangkok. Tuttle 
visits Neold owner Chaiwut Tu- 


industrial design in Europe, 
opened his business in 1975, 
selling Thai and Chinese 
antiques and reproductions. 
Catering to locals and cus- 
tomers from abroad, he focuses 
on antiques and contemporary 
pieces that will fit into West- 
ern residences. Neold Collec- 
tion, 149/2—3 Surawong Rd., 
Bangkok 10500; 662-235-8352. 


layadhan every time he’s in the 
Thai capital because “he’s one 
of my best sources in Southeast 
Asia,” the Paris-based designer 
says. “All of the pieces are good 
and authentic, and the curios are 
fascinating.” Tuttle (left, at the 
shop) recently admired a flower 
stand from a temple (right). “He 
also manufactures beautiful teak 
contemporary furniture, woven 
baskets and bronze accessories, 
like hurricane lamps with bronze 
bases,” Tuttle notes. Tulayadhan, 
who studied architecture and 


BRONZE TILES LALIQUE’S FURNITURE REVIVAL 


was inspired by Kuba cloths alique’s new Madison Ave- 
for two of the patterns, and 
the leafy design came to me 








ROBERT MCLEOD. 





nue boutique has a surprise 
for visitors who venture up to the 











after I saw one of Andy Golds- 
worthy’s ephemeral feather in- 
stallations,” Clodagh says of her 
new tiles (below), made by 
Metaphor Bronze and sold 
nationwide. “I did rectangular 
ones in addition to square 
because I love linear things— 
like limousines,” she says with 
a laugh. Metaphor Bronze, P.O. 
Box 397, Ringoes, NJ 08551; 
908/237-9570. 








COURTESY METAPHOR BRONZE 
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second floor: a landmark furni- 
ture collection based on panels 
that René Lalique designed for 
the Orient Express. Lalique dab- 
bled in furniture design, creating 
a rosewood dining set for cou- 
turier Jacques Doucet in 1925, 
but not much was made after 
his death. “The Atlantic collec- 
tion is an outgrowth of what he 
designed for Doucet,” says Yves 
Coleon, president of Lalique 
North America. “It has an Art 
Déco heart but a modern spirit.” 
The handcrafted pieces include 
a three-panel screen (right) and 
a bar, which are inset with 
Lalique’s Femme Bras Levés et 
Joueur de Pipeau crystal design, 

a stool and tables. Lalique, 712 
Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10021; 212/355-6550. 





continued on page 42 
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Buy another half-dozen leg warm 


Synchronize and back up my | 


Kate Hunter 
Dancer 
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J. SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. 
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“THE BEAUTY OF TIME AND SPACE” BRONZE, LIFE-SIZE 
Seward Johnson’s bronze sculpture of Renior’s “On The Terrace” is one work in a 
new series of life-size realistic figures inspired by the paintings of the Impressionist Masters. 
Using icons of art history, Johnson hopes to tap into our memories of these images while 
encouraging us to step into both the atmosphere of the painting and the painter’s imagination. 
The series includes works after Manet, Van Gogh, Caillebotte, Renoir and Monet. The city of Berlin, 
Germany is currently hosting a 22 piece solo exhibition of Johnson’s bronzes through November. 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 
me “ 


P.O. BOX 9709, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 
TELEPHONE 202.362.9310 FACSIMILE 202.986.0336 
WWW.SEWARDIJIOHNSON.COM 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 
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CARPETS FROM KATHMANDU 


GERARD’S NEW MAISON 


TS a place that’s about glam- 
our and taste, but there’s also 
a pleasing touch of academia,” 
Robert Bray says about Mai- 
son Gerard, the long-estab- 
lished Art Déco shop that has 
moved across the street to new 
premises (right) on Manhattan’s 
East Tenth Street. “I’m sur- 
prised at how often I see furni- 
ture there that’s been recorded 
as a fine example of the period.” 
Gerard Widdershoven was 
one of New York’s Art Déco pi- 
oneers, being the first to show 
René Buthaud and Pierre Cha- 
reau. “Before I started, other 
dealers would show Art Nou 
veau along with Déco,” he says. 
Widdershoven, who is also pop 
ular with such designers as 
Harry Schnaper and architect 
Thierry Despont, and his new 


business partner, Benoist Drut, 
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a former French lawyer and 


as it worth having 

two very large car- 

pets woven in the 
remote mountains outside of 
Kathmandu? “Absolutely,” re- 
sponds Manhattan-based Cam- 
pion Platt, “and I’m designing 
another one.” Platt (left, with 
one of the rugs) commissioned 
the abstract carpets from Adam 
Gilchrist, director of Veedon 
Fleece, the socially responsible 
London-based company that 
employs Tibetan refugees in 
Nepal. (“Only the adults,” Gil- 
christ is quick to note. “We pay 
for the children to attend school 
and give their parents the equiv- 
alent of what their offspring 
would have earned had they 
been weaving.”) “I decided to 
work with Adam because he was 
schooled at Sotheby’s and he’s 
keen on doing custom designs 
to perfection,” says Platt. “He 
had a pencil-point image of the 


auctioneer, are proud of having 
proved the connection between 
Jean-Michel Frank and Adolphe 
Chanaux, who, they say, “real- 
ized” the designs Frank envi- 
sioned and signed. Maison 
Gerard, 53 E. Tenth St., New 
York, NY 10003; 212/674-7611. 





LYNN MASSIMO 


artwork done for the loom— 
that’s how exact his work is. I 


_ even got faxes from Nepal dur- 


ing the weaving process show- 
ing me how the various forms 
and colors were intersecting 

so that if I needed to change 
something, I could.” Platt, who 
checked the yarn samples and 
color boards before production 
began, was especially pleased 
when he received a quarter-size 
strike-off of the enormous car- 
pet, which measures 19 feet by 
16 feet. The weaving process 
took about four months, due to 
adjustments that Platt’s clients 
requested in the design and 

the Tibetans’ adherence to 
Buddhist rituals. “They’re a 
little on their own schedule in 
Kathmandu,” says Platt, “but it 
was definitely worth the wait.” 
Veedon Fleece, 42 Nightingale 
Rd., Guildford, Surrey GU1 
LEP; 44-1483-575-758. 





continued on page 46 





VACHERON CONSTANTIN 


Manufacture Horlogére. Geneve, depuis 1755 


Mozaffarian 
FINE JEWELRY SINCE 1883 


245 Post Street « San Francisco, CA 94108 * Tel (415) 392-1200 
St. Francis Hotel » Union Square * 335 Powell Street * San Francisco, CA 94102 ¢ Tel (415) 433-4333 








2000 Passat GLS shown. MSRP $21,200. Price excludes taxes, registration, transportation, options and 
dealer charges. Dedler sets actual price. But still: $21,2002 For a sweet ride like this? And that’s no typo, 
either. We had it checked by real lawyers. ©1999 Volkswagen. 
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1800 DRIVE VWo WWW.VW 








Drivers wanted. 
The Passai. 

















IRA MONTGOMERY 


SECRET 
SUCCESS 


idden away on the 
28th floor of Chicago’s 
John Hancock Center 


is one of the city’s best-kept 
decorative arts secrets: the Alan 
Koppel Gallery. Koppel, who 
started as a collector, has turned 
his focus to dealing in modern 
and contemporary art and 
photography and 20th-century 
furniture, usually exhibiting 

this eclectic mix together. “I try 
to explain art in the context of 
other creative works that were 
done at the same time,” he says. 
Designers such as Leslie Jones 
like to see Koppel’s inventory, 
which can range from a Jean 
Prouvé table to paintings by Pe- 
ter Halley, whom he has recent- 
ly exhibited. Koppel arranges 
the pieces in vignettes, placing a 
ca. 1935 Ski chair by Dominique 
between a reproduction Carlo 
Mollino lamp and a 1981 work 
on paper by Jean Dubuffet. Alan 
Koppel Gallery, 875 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611; 
312/640-0730. 
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RUSSELL INGRAM 


DALLAS 
MODERN 


2 | ‘o accommodate the grow- 
ing demand for 20th-cen- 


tury furniture, Collage has 
opened an additional and much 
larger store in the heart of Dal- 
las’s antiques neighborhood. 
Owners Abby and Wlodek Ma- 
lowanczyk cater to local design- 
ers Emily Summers and Mil 
Bodron (AD, Mar. 1994) and 
to clients as far away as Copen- 
hagen’s industrial museum. 
“Herman Miller and Knoll con- 
tinue to be very popular,” says 
Abby Malowanczyk, “but so are 
the custom pieces Billy Haines 
made for expensive California 






IRA MONTGOMERY 


homes in the 1940s.” Collage’s 
range is varied, from the Guitar 
chair, designed by Gio Ponti and 
Piero Fornasetti, and Isamu No- 
guchi’s rare 1940s Rudder table 
to Richard Meier’s 1982 black- 
lacquered table and chair set for 
Knoll and Tapio Wirkkala’s 
1958 table for Asko. Collage, 
2820 N. Henderson Ave., Dallas, 
TX 75206; 214/828-9888. 





The Guitar chair, by 
Ponti and Fornasetti, 
left, and a Tapio Wirk- 
kala table at Collage 


Dominique’s ca. 1935 

Ski chair and a Mollino 
lamp at the Alan Kop- 
pel Gallery in Chicago 


continued on page 50 
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Maybe it’s work. 
Maybe it’s the uncertainty over Y2K. 
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Maybe a new pair of pumps 
would help you sleep. 





SHOP 


en ING aa 


Manolo Blahnik shoes at www.neimanmarcus.com 














“The Siena Collection 


Inspired by the formidable terrain and 
impressive artistic heritage of the Tuscany 
region of Italy, Siena combines continental 
styling with fine craftsmanship. Here, an 
elaborate double pedestal table and 


majestic china cabinet are complimented 





by leather dining chairs featuring an olive 


wreath accent. 





The Siena Collection is available through 


your interior designer. Bernhardt is a 





110-year-old maker of fine casegoods and 
upholstered furniture, from traditional 

lo contemporary. 

IMCL KOMTATOLC mA T OM ICL ACTS 
1.888.290.9106 

MUAY MOM TAROT 


TOM ART KCL KG LATER ROLL 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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FRENCH 
BY THE BAY 


| obert Domergue’s 
| space is smaller than a 
typical dealer’s, and I 


| may see several lovely Régence 

| commodes other places, but he 
will have only one, and it will be 

| most unique,” says Suzanne 

| Tucker, who buys nearly all of 

her French furniture from the 

| San Francisco antiquarian. 

Francophiles can expect to get 
an eyeful at Domergue’s Jackson 

| Street shop, but he also sells 

| Italian, Portuguese and Asian 

| antiques, such as a coromandel 


screen. Tucker (right, at the 
shop) has purchased everything 
from accessories to collectors’ 
items, pieces such as a ca. 1730 
trictrac table of ebonized pear- 





WILL MOSGROVE 


DESIGNED 
FOR READING 


ohn Loring’s latest volume, 
Tiffany Jewels (Harry N. 
Abrams, $60), traces a small 
New York fancy-goods store’s 
evolution into the world’s top 
purveyor of diamond solitaires 
and fine sterling silver designs... 
Indian Interiors (Vaschen, 
$39.99), with 500 photographs 
by Deidi von Schaewen, show- 
cases 44 houses, from the 
Umaid Bhawan Palace in | 
Jodhpur and an Art Déco palace 
in Gujarat to the elaborately 
painted traditional huts of Oris- | 
sa... Alan Weintraub’s pictures 
appear in the monograph The 
Architecture of John Lautner 
(Rizzoli, $75)... Nicholas Fox 


made in the 19th century. 
“One of my prized possessions 
is from Robert—a Louis XVI 
dining table I bought years 
ago,” she says. The best part 
of her 12-year acquaintance 


Weber and Pandora Tabatabai 
Asbaghi profile one of the 
most famous of the Bauhaus 
textile designers in the fully il- 
lustrated Anni Albers (Harry 
N. Abrams, $60). 


| with Domergue: “I can give 
wood with ivory inlay, blue- 

and-white delft jardinieres for 

| a San Francisco dining room 

and inexpensive but stylish 

Louis XIV-style steel andirons 


him a shopping list whenever 
he goes to Europe.” Robert 
Domergue, 560 Jackson St., 
San Francisco, CA 94133; 
415/781-4034. 





VINTAGE BRANDT PHOTOS 


VY. ago Joan Kahr, author 
of the recently released 
Abrams book Edgar Brandt: 
Master of Art Déco Ironwork 
(AD, Aug. 1999), began collect- 
ing black-and-white photos of 
Brandt’s oeuvre, from floor lamps _ 
and tables to fire screens, gates, 
balconies and even a bicycle 
stand. About 200 of those pic- 
tures (left), which date back to 
the 1920s and were taken in 
Paris and in New York, where 
Brandt was based for a short 
time, will be exhibited along 
with 40 examples of his crafts- 
manship at the Moderne Gal- 
lery in Philadelphia through 
Dec. 24. “There has been no 
museum exhibit of his work in 
the United States,” says Moderne 
owner Robert Aibel. Moderne 
Gallery, 111 N. Third St., Phila- 
delphia, PA 19106; 215/923-8536. 
continued on page 54 
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BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


WORLD RENOWNED JEWELERS SINCE 1832 


In prestigious malls across the country. 
1-800-651-4BBB Jewelry enlarged to show detail. 
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CUSTOM FRAME THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 
i EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS 
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A LONDON 
ORIGINAL 


is window is always im- 

maculate—the perfect desk 
with the perfect chair, the per- 
fect vase on top, nothing more, 
nothing less,” interior designer 
Jonathan Reed says of Raymond 
Paynter, the American owner of 
Hemisphere, an elegant shop 
in Chelsea noted for its display 
of fine French furniture from 
the 1940s. “T like the way he 
edits the pieces he has to show.” 

Paynter, a New Yorker, has 

been in business in London 
since 1992. He concentrates on 
French furniture from the 1930s 





to the ’60s, Italian midcentury 
designs and other European 
pieces, which he sells mostly 
to interior designers and archi- 
tects and some dealers from 



















JIM MCHUGH 





France and the United States. 
“Other shops focusing on the 
forties present a different im- 
age,” explains Reed. “Raymond 
dissects what he’s selling from 
other influences to give a par- 
ticular look. He knows it’s not 
for everyone, but there’s a defi- 
nite thread running through it.” 
What Paynter has, and what 
Reed likes, are “luxurious things 
with clean lines and a lack of un- 
necessary ornamentation,” the 
designer says. “The furniture is 
of good proportion and materials.” 
Examples of Paynter’s taste: a set 
of André Arbus klismos chairs 
and a rare red leather desk by 
Jacques Adnet. “My favorite pur- 
chase,” says Reed, “has to be a pair 
of exquisite white-linen-covered 
chairs by Jules Leleu.” Hemi- 
sphere, 173 Fulham Rd., London 
SW3 6JW; 44-171-581-9800. 


KEEPING TIME IN CHICAGO © 


he Chicago firm Archi- 

tectural Artifacts, Inc., 

where Bruce Gregga 
finds a variety of antiques, re- 
cently bought 22 large 19th-cen- 
tury clock faces used on public 
buildings from the English clock- 
maker John Smith & Sons of 
Derby, which had kept them in 
inventory since the 1890s. The 
metal skeleton faces, which were 


wha ee 


NM 7 


‘ 
SS 


auctioned, range in diameter 
from three feet to eight feet and 
were taken from churches, clock 
towers and schools. Stuart Gran- 
nen, the owner of Architectural 
Artifacts, had already collected 
a dozen clock faces from France, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. He 
points out that the Continental 
clock faces are cast iron, enamel 
over sheet iron, or copper, while 
the English ones are heavy cast 
iron. Architectural Artifacts, Inc., 
4325 N. Ravenswood, Chicago, 
IL 60613; 773/348-0622. 


At Architectural Arti- 






| f ‘hicago, 19th- 
|| century clock faces 

| | from th ish firm 
John Smi: 1s 


continued on page 58 
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Taking precedence: a magnificent Chippendale commode, hand-lacquered with 
an |8th-century depiction of the Chinese landscape. From the Victoria and Albert Museum Furniture Collection, 


Meredith O’ Donnell | 

Glabman’s Costa Mé 

Valley Furniture Shop 

Parvizian, Inc. Chevy a 


Beverly Hall Atlanta, GA * Linder and 4 
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AMERICAN DECO IN NEW YORK 


fter dealing in Art Déco 

and modernist furniture 

in Baltimore for a num- 
ber of years, Gene Watson, in 
his words, “had a midlife crisis 
and brought my furniture to New 
York.” In the short time Watson 
has been on the Upper East Side, 
Stephen Sills and James Huni- 
ford and Thad Hayes have dis- 
covered his shop, Skyscraper 
(right), and his pieces have been 
shipped to Kerry Joyce in Cali- 
fornia. American Déco is Wat- 
son’s area of interest, and he is 
a specialist in such craftspeople 
as Eugene Schoen, “who was 
supposed to do the interiors of 
Radio City Music Hall, but Don- 
ald Deskey got the job instead”; 
Paul Frankl, known for his “sky- 
scraper” bookcases; and Gilbert 
Rohde, Herman Miller’s head 
designer from 1930 to 1944. Sky- 
scraper, 237 E. 60th St., New 
York, NY 10022; 212/588-0644. 





CG): main criterion is what- 
ever fits,” Manuel Martin 
Rodriguez jokes about Rasdom, 
the shoe-box-size Madrid an- 
tiques store he jointly owns with 
Arturo Giralt. In fact, there is a 
rapid turnover in the ceramics, 
porcelains, furniture and other 
collectibles—mostly 18th- and 
19th-century Spanish—squeezed 
into Rasdom. “I started coming 
here because I’m an obsessive 
collector myself,” says Duarte 
Pinto Coelho (left, at the shop). 
He has bought 19th-century 
canes to adorn the entrance of a 
client’s apartment and recently 
was considering a corner table 
with a faux-marbre top and gilt 
legs and a late-18th-century gilt 
carved Neoclassical mirror 
adorned with a mask. Rasdom, 
Nujiez de Balboa 13, 28001 
Madrid; 34-91-575-0212. O - 
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ATLANTA RISING 
CHARLES GANDY AND WILLIAM PEACE SHARE THEIR BEST SOURCES 


“Atlanta mixes sophis- 
tication with old-fash- 
ioned southern charm,” 
says Charles Gandy. 

BELow: Gandy and his 
partner, William Peace, 
left, at Jon Eric Riis. 





Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by Alec Marshall 


HEN I FIRST START- 
ed in this business, 
we felt we had to 

go to New York or Furope if 
we really wanted to shop,” 
says Atlanta interior designer 
Charles Gandy. “No more. 
Now New York and Europe 
are coming to Atlanta.” 

He and his partner, Wil- 
liam Peace, begin a recent 
shopping day in a former bor- 
dello built in 1904 as a man- 
sion by a relative of Emily 
Dickinson’s. In 1982, when Jon 
Eric Riis, an internationally 
recognized fiber artist, and 
Richard Mafong, a no less ac- 
claimed metalsmith, bought 
the Italianate Revival house, 
one of their first tasks was to 
discard thirty tattered mat- 
tresses. Within a few year: 
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RiGHT: “Riis displays 
the most beautiful an- 
tique Asian textiles 
and objects,” notes 
Gandy. The Buddha 
is from Burma. Bot- 
TOM: The city at dusk. 
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they had knocked down walls 
that had divided the house into 
twenty-six small rooms and 
restored the four-story man- 
sion to its original splendor. 
Today their residence in 
midtown Atlanta is also the 
place they work—Jon Eric 
Riis Designs. Riis keeps sev- 
eral looms busy in the base- 


PRUTRRDA ROSE LY 
one wareereee 


ment, while Mafong has a 
metal shop there. The house 
has also become a showcase 
for the many collections they 
have acquired on their travels, 
which include three trips to 
China and Europe each year. 

“T specialize in Ming and 
Qing Dynasty textiles, rank 
badges, seventeenth- through 








nineteenth-century robes and 
temple hangings, nineteenth- 
century shoes for women’s 
bound feet and many other 
artifacts,” Riis says. “I also 
sell Indian, African and Cen- 
tral American textiles.” 
Gandy has bought a variety 
of items from the two friends: 
Chinese brush pots; an ab= 
stract three-panel metallic- 
and-silk-thread tapestry by 
Riis; and a centerpiece with 
gold-plated spikes by Mafong. 
Riis and Mafong came to 
Atlanta to teach at Georgia 
State University and stayed. 
Julia-Carr Bayler, a Richmond 
native, moved there in 1998 
because “this city is growing 
like crazy,” she says. In 1970 
the population of Atlanta was 
about 500,000; the greater 
metropolitan area is now 3.7 
million and soaring. From her 
continued on page 64 
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continued from page 62 
shop, Belvedere, she sells half 
of the mid-twentieth-century 
furniture she specializes in to 
Atlantans and half to designers 
from the rest of the country. 
“T admire Warren Mc- 
Arthur’s machine age-style 
furniture, T. H. Robsjohn- 





ABOVE: “Interiors RiGuT: Suzanna —ullen 
Marketisaconverted shows Gandy a 
warehouse with forty-  _—_—-1790 Virginia mi 


five stalls carrying an- 
tiques, architectural 
elements and decora- 
tive accessories.” 
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desk at the Levi 
Cullen Gallery, *! 
have fine American an 
European antiques.” 


ATLANTA RISING 


Gibbings, William Haines and 
James Mont,” she says. “Mont’s 
long career was full of ups and 
downs—stints in jail, name 
changes, a business he often 
moved around. But what a cli- 
ent list he had! He sold pieces 
in the Chinese modern style 
to movie stars and mobsters, 


Lert: “Belvedere sells 
designs from the thir- 
ties to the sixties.” 
The circa 1950s bench 
with original canvas 
webbing is by T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings. 


BELow: A group of mid- 
20th-century lamps on 
a circa 1950s Paul Las- 
zlo desk includes a pink 
Venetian glass lamp, 


left, and a mercury glass 
column lamp, far right. 


from John Barrymore and Bob 
Hope to Frank Costello and 
‘Lucky’ Luciano.” 

Gandy admires Bayler’s dis- 
cerning eye. “I bought a col- 
lection of mercury glass for a 
client that was special in its 
range of shapes—vases, foot- 
ed bowls and wig stands. As a 





group they almost become a 
piece of sculpture,” he says. 
Of the chair in which he is 
seated he adds, “First she 
found a fine Thonet bentwood 
chair that was probably coy- 
ered in Naugahyde, and then 
she re-covered it in chocolate 

continued on page 66 
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Introducing Luminette Privacy Sheers? 
The surprising union of sheerness and 
privacy. Inconceivable until now. Yet 
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Adjustable fabric vanes Soft, sheer fabric front 


With Luminette Privacy Sheers, soft fabric 
vanes rotate to invite the beauty of the 
outside in, or keep the inside out of sight. 
Transforming any room into a perfect 
reflection of the mood, the moment, 
and the personality within. 

Call 1-800-205-8225 for a free 
design brochure as well as the location of 


your nearest Hunter Douglas retailer. 
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BELOw: Gandy in- 
spects a folk art gilt 
American eagle that 
was transformed into 
a lamp at Edgar-Reeves. 
“This is the place for 
lamps and shades.” 





continued from page 64 
Ultrasuede. It looks terrific.” 
Interiors Market, whose 
manager describes it as an 
antiques center, consists of 
spaces rented by forty-five 
dealers in a former warehouse 
in the upscale Buckhead sec- 
tion of Atlanta. “I come here 
because I like to go to Loeh- 
mann’s, and there’s such an 
overwhelming amount of 
stuff that I really have to be 
discriminating,” says Gandy. 
He spots a silver sardine fork, 
a Steuben owl and a rattan 
train seat from Chicago. “In 
the past I’ve purchased an 
oval peach-amber Venetian 
glass chandelier for a sophis- 
ticated house in Florida, 
among many other things.” 
They next drive a short 
distance to the Levison & 
Cullen Gallery. “Deanne Lev- 
ison and her daughter, Suzan- 
na Cullen, specialize in Amer- 
ican antiques,” he says. “They 
have particularly fine south- 
ern pieces. Deanne is one of 
the country’s leading author- 
ities on American furniture, 
and Suzanna soon will be.” 
Levison has authenticated 
furniture for numerous mu- 
seums, and when Sotheb)’s 
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Ricut: Beyond the 
archway in the show- 
room are lamps made 
from 19th-century 
knife boxes, tole tea 
canisters and Italian 
altar sticks. 


auctioned the Appleton sec- 
retary in January 1999, she 
represented a client at the 
sale. It was one of the most 
important pieces of Ameri- 
can furniture ever to come 
on the market, given both its 
provenance and its condition, 
and she was successful in ac- 
quiring it for the client for 


$8,252,500, the second-high- 
est price ever paid for a piece 
of American furniture. It is 
currently on loan to the Phil- 

adelphia Museum of Art. 
Cullen is minding the store 
this afternoon. “Look at this 
miniature slant-top desk,” she 
says. “It’s Virginia Chippen- 
continued on page 70 





























ATLANTA SOURCES 


1 Jon Eric Rus 
DesiGns Lrp. 
875 Piedmont Avenue N.E. 
404/881-9847 : 
Asian textiles and antiques 
and metalwork 
By appointment only 


2 BELVEDERE 
1200-A Howell Mill Road 
404/352-1942 
Mid-twentieth-century 
furniture 


3 InrTerrIoRS MARKET 
55 Bennett Street N.W. 
404/352-0055 
Eclectic antiques 


4 Tue LEvIsoNn & CULLEN 


GALLERY, INC. 
2300 Peachtree Road 
404/351-3435 


American and European 
antiques 


5 EpGAR-REEVES 


349 Peachtree Hills Avenue 
404/237-1137 
Lamps and shades 


6 REGEN-LEIGH ANTIQUES 


3140 E. Shadowlawn Avenue 
404/262-9303 

English, Continental and 
Asian antiques 


7 EUGENIA’s AUTHENTIC 


ANTIQUE HARDWARE 
5370 Peachtree Road 
Chamblee 
770/458-1677 

Period hardware 
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Introducing Tapis, an innovative fabric 
collection combining tapestry weaving 
techniques with contemporary design and a | 
forward color palette to create modern | 
classics. A textile evolution. Seen only 
through the eyes of Sally Sirkin Lewis. 





SOFA BY SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS Tapis Skating: Persimmon/Ebony Tapis Solid Wool Cable: Persimmon and Ebony Toll free (877) 207-5130 www.jrobertscott.com 


” York London Los Angeles Chicago Washington D.C. Atlanta Boston Dallas Dania Denver Houston Portland Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle Montréal Toronto 





BELow: “Regen-Leigh 
Antiques, which is lo- 
cated in a charming 
cottage in Buckhead, 
offers wonderful En- 
glish, Continental 
and Asian antiques.” 


Ricut: “Exceptional 
beauty and rarity in- 
form their choices,” 
says Gandy, who 
stands next to a 19th- 
century Italian par- 
cel-gilt table. 











continued from page 66 

dale, circa 1790, and very rare 
because of its form and size: 
only twenty-four inches tall. 
It’s walnut with yellow pine 
and has its original surface and 
brass.” Turning to a bureau, 
she observes, “It’s easy to tell 
it was made around Charles- 
ton, given its construction 
and that cypress is its sec- 
ondary wood. Cypress ap- 
pears not to have been used 
outside that area, so its pres- 
ence in a piece is considered 
to be verification of its origin.” 

Levison, a native of Geor- 
gia, opened her business in 
1961; her daughter joined 
her in 1989. Ninety percent 
of their furniture is sold to 
people living north of North 
Carolina, where collectors, 
who live around eighteenth- 
century architecture, tend to 
be more concerned with the 
integrity and investment val- 
ue of a piece than simply 
with its aesthetics. 

Gandy knows that whatev- 
er he buys from Levison and 
Cullen will be authentic and 
that it is the gallery’s policy 
to ask clients who wish to sell 
a piece to give them first 
refusal. “We believe that if 
something is good enough 
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for us to invest in and own 
once, it’s good enough to own 
again,” says Cullen. “A buyer 
should think carefully before 
buying from a dealer who 
doesn’t want to take a piece 
back. If they don’t want to 
own it twice, why should the 
buyer want to own it once?” 
Whereas Suzanna Cullen 
grew up in the antiques trade, 





Stephanie Edgar Reeves did 
not launch her lamp and 
lampshade business until she 
had spent twenty years as a 
fourth-grade teacher. Four 
years ago, perceiving a need 
for a store that carried unique 
lamp bases and custom shades, 
she opened Edgar-Reeves 
in the Peachtree Hills neigh- 
borhood of Buckhead. 


$$ rea HH 
ATLANTA RISING 





To Reeves, almost any ar- 
ticle she sees is “dying to be 
a lamp.” Among the nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century 
objects she has put to use as 
lamps are andirons, urns, vas- 
es, bathtub feet, tea canisters, 
finials, gilt lions and eagles, 
knife boxes and altar sticks. 
“Because of our location, we 

continued on page 78 
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Lert: Peace and Lance 
Dobson examine an 
antique door knocker 
at Dobson’s shop, Eu- 
genia’s, in Chamblee. 
“Everything’s authen- 
tic,” says Gandy. 


ABOVE: Glass, wood, 
brass and porcelain 
doorknobs and back 
plates from old build- 
ings fill the shelves. 
“You won’t find any 
reproductions here.” 
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BRITAIN 0181 800 4406 www.samadbrothers.com e-mail:mail@samadbrothers.com 


HOUSTON & AUSTIN, TX PHILADELPHIA AREA 
David Alan Rug Co. Houston 713 529 5666 Albed Rug Co. 610 688 2323 


Austin 512 499 0456 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MN Mansour’s Oriental Rug Gallery 916 486 1221 
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Worldwide Wholesale Floor Coverings 
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Southeastern Galleries 843 556 4663 
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A World of Rugs 561 776 9988 
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WASHINGTON, DC METRO 
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WESTPORT, CT 
Savoy Rug Gallery 203 226 5777 
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continued from page 70 

think of mountain houses, beach houses 
and city houses,” she says. “The Blue 
Ridge Mountains are two hours away, 
the Florida beaches only five.” 

The store carries no lamp lines and 
shows only a few custom-made shades. 
These examples demonstrate what can 
be done with the hundreds of conven- 
tional shades in stock; Reeves often 
adapts them by smocking them or affix- 
ing trim. In addition to traditional 
round shades, the shop offers oval, 
square and rectangular designs and ones 
that are round on top and square on the 
bottom. Most are handmade in England 
of silk, but the longer Reeves is in busi- 
ness, the more she diversifies. 

“My husband is an executive search 
consultant, and when his work takes 
him to Morocco, Italy, Belgium, India 
or Singapore, I travel with him,” she 
says. “While he sits in meetings all day, 
I go shopping. We carry shades made of 
decoupage, linen, paper, parchment, 
bamboo, woven sea grass, custom fab- 
rics and three kinds of wood.” 

Bobbie Culbreath moved to Atlanta 
six years ago and decided to open an an- 
tiques store. She named it Regen-Leigh 
after two places where she had lived and 
that she loved: Regen after Regensberg, 
a village outside Zurich, and Leigh for 
Great Leigh, a village northeast of Lon- 
don. On her dozen annual trips to En- 
gland and the Continent, she seeks out 
antiques that have singular character. 

“T never go abroad with the objective 
of buying a container filled with old 
boring brown wood, not even if it’s Louis 
XIV or Louis XVI,” she says. “I may 
seek a piece with the presence to carry a 
forty-foot drawing room on its own, or 
I may be looking for the flip in the tail of 
a carved dolphin on an Empire chair.” 

Gandy believes Culbreath has ac- 
quired the city’s best collection of En- 
glish and Continental antiques from the 
years between 1730 and 1840. He re- 
cently bought a circa 1750 Georgian sec- 
retary-bookcase from her. “Typical ex- 
amples of the period are thirty-nine or 
forty inches wide,” he explains. “This one 
was fifty-nine inches, which suggests it 
had been specially commissioned. ‘The 
balance and understanding the crafts- 
man demonstrated for scale and detail 


make it an eighteenth-century wonder.” 
Some Regen-Leigh antiques are going 
to Atlanta’s young entrepreneurs, while 
others are sold—sometimes by photo- 
graph—to designers in New York. (“At- 
lanta’s overhead is lower,” says Gandy.) 
At the end of the day Gandy and Peace 
leave Buckhead and drive five miles 


-northeast to Chamblee, a community 


where many of Atlanta’s Asian immi- 
grants have settled. Chamblee is awash in 
fast-food restaurants and antiques shops 
that are more “junque” shops than “an- 
tique,” but it is also the location of Euge- 
nia’s Authentic Antique Hardware store. 

Lance Dobson is perhaps the only 
hardware store owner in the United 
States who can print on his business card, 
“One of a Kind” and “No Reproduc- 
tions.” The many thousands of doorbells, 
knockers, hinges, interior and exterior 
door sets, window sash lifts and handles, 
bath accessories, drapery tiebacks, hooks, 
firesets, shutter keepers, and switch and 
receptacle plates are authentic. 

Dobson purchases his pieces from 
pickers and salvage companies in West 
Virginia, Virginia, New York, Ohio and 
many other states—wherever an Art Dé- 
co knob or a baby’s mosquito net hang- 
er might turn up. Sometimes he buys a 
box or two of hardware at a time. Some- 
times he gets lucky, and a picker tells him 
about a warehouse that has been locked 
up since the thirties, which yields a trea- 
sure trove of, as he puts it, “new old” 
1928-to-1932 goods to stock his shelves. 

Gandy and Peace design furniture. 
“Our designs are simple in nature,” says 
Gandy, “often so simple that an unusual ~ 
piece of hardware—a knob, a pull, a 
hinge—becomes the focal point. Using 
early-twentieth-century hardware of- 
fers authenticity and a patina that new 
hardware couldn’t provide.” 

Dobson is a former insurance sales- 
man. “This sure beats selling insur- 
ance,” he says. “I enjoy selling doorbells 
and sconces, and I love curtain tiebacks. 
Curtain tiebacks are as pretty as things 
get, and they can really make a room. If 
you can’t find a milk-glass towel bar or a 
teardrop ring pull in here, you’re in 
trouble. And when I sell you something, 
I know I’ve sold you the best you can 
get. That’s a fine feeling.” 0 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AT MOUNT VERNON 
THE FIRST PRESIDENT’S VIRGINIA HOMESTEAD 


Text by Garry Wills/Photography by Robert Lautman 


WO HUNDRED YEARS 
ago this December 
on the eve of a new 

century, the nation | 

with shock that George \Vash- 

ington’s life had ended. H 

only sixty-seven, and just t) 

years had passed since he had 

turned down the call to serve 

a third term as president. The 
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ABOVE: From 1754 un- 
til his death in 1799, 
Mount Vernon, on the 
Potomac River in Vir- 
ginia, was the home of 
George Washington 
(left, in Gilbert Stuart’s 
famed 1796 portrait). 


Ricut: Washington 
put his family’s coat of 
arms within the scroll 
pediment of the front 
parlor’s overmantel. 
Brunschwig & Fils 
reproduction fabrics 
cover the chairs. 


day before his death he had 
made his normal ride (through 
a snowstorm) to inspect his 
farms and marked trees for 
cutting. After Martha’s retire- 
ment for the night, he sat up 
talking about the news with 
is secretary, Tobias Lear, in 
front parlor at int 
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Mount Vernon was at once the headquarters of Washington’s planning 
and the center of a hospitality that reflected democratic ideals. 
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continued from page 80 
Vernon, where he had so of- 
ten played cards or taken tea. 

Then he went upstairs to 
the bed he shared with Mar- 
tha. He woke after midnight 
with a piercing throat pain 
and by the morning could not 
swallow. Doctors were sum- 
moned; he was bled; poultices 
were applied to various parts 
of his body; but he would nev- 
er leave the room again. He 
was dead before midnight. 

If you go to Mount Ver- 
non in this bicentennial year 
of Washington’s death, you 
will find the room arranged 
just as he left it, surgical in- 
struments and all. The bed 
where he died was given back 
to Mount Vernon in 1908; but 
Martha’s chest of drawers has 
just returned after an absence 
of 197 years, loaned by the 
Tudor Place Foundation. The 
chair by the fire, in which 
Washington tried (ineffectu- 
ally) to ease his pain by sit- 
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ABOVE: Beneath the 
formal dining room’s 
Palladian window is 
a table whose Sévres 
porcelain service is 
meant to recall a din- 
ner party at Mount 
Vernon in 1798. 


ting up, has been loaned by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 
The house has never had so 
many of its original furnish- 
ings since heirs took proper- 
ty off after Martha’s death. 
For this year’s special exhibit, 
called “Mount Vernon As It 
Was,” more than a hundred 
items have been reassembled, 
over half of them original 
possessions of the Washing- 
tons’. The rest are pieces of 
the time and style that they 
were known to possess. 

If you go back down to the 
front parlor where he read the 
news on the eve of his death, 
you will find Washington’s 


own tea service on its table 
(the table loaned, again, by 
the Tudor Place Foundation). 
The cards and games Wash- 
ington liked to play are laid 
out. James C. Rees, the exec- 
utive director of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association, 
calls this “the most beautiful 
room in the house.” The in- 
tensity of the Prussian-blue 
color on its walls may sur- 
prise modern visitors—but it 
was the height of fashion dur- 
ing the period when Roman 
styles, discovered at Pompeii 
and elsewhere, led Robert 
Adam in England to create 
bright polychrome interiors 





ABOVE: A smaller fam- 
ily dining room was 
redecorated by Wash- 
ington at least twice, 
in 1757 and 1774-75. 
He said he found the 
room's verdigris tones 
“grateful to the eye.” 


for his houses. The Prussian 
blue gains a special vibrancy 
from its streakiness, which is 
deliberately achieved by appli- 
cation of the paint with vary- 
ing pressure on the brush. 
The fact that Washington 
was so interested in the styl- 
istic features of his house will 
also surprise people. Thomas 
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continued on page 88 
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continued from page 84 

Jefferson is often considered 
the founder who had a mo- 
nopoly on artistic interests 
and taste. But intensified study 
of Washington, leading up to 
this anniversary, has revealed 
aman with a vision as power- 
ful for his personal realm— 
centered in Mount Vernon— 
as for the national capital he 
planned at the city named for 
him. Washington was suc- 
cessful in building up his 
huge plantation (approximate- 
ly eight thousand acres) and 
making it pay, at a time when 
most Virginia owners (includ- 
ing Jefferson) operated deep 
in debt and behind the busi- 
ness cycle of their day. Wash- 
ington integrated his farms, 
gardens, buildings, industrial 
enclaves and beautiful vistas 
into a well-conceived entire- 


ty, as pleasing aesthetically as 
it was practical. 

The great house, Mount 
Vernon, stood at the hub of 
this little domain, itself an 
organizational masterpiece, 
expressing Washington’s no- 
tions of ordered efficiency. It 
was at once the headquarters 
of his planning and the cen- 
ter of a hospitality that re 
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Asove: The backstool 
in the downstairs bed- 
room was used by Mar- 
tha Washington when 
she sewed. RIGHT: 
Washington died on 
December 14, 1799, in 
the couple’s bedroom. 
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Lert: The secretary in 
Washington’s study 
was crafted in 1797 by 
Philadelphia cabinet- 
maker John Aitken. 
The English globe has 
not left the house since 
it was bought in 1790. 


flected democratic ideals. We 
have been led to think of 
Washington as remote and 
cold, but what’s astonishing 
about Mount Vernon—re- 
created now in all its warmth 
—was its accessibility. An as- 
piring young architect from 
England, Benjamin Henry La- 
trobe, could show up unan- 
nounced at Mount Vernon in 
1796 (while Washington was 
still president) and be enter- 
tained as if he were a family 
friend. Washington was a so- 
ciable man who liked to dance, 

continued on page 90 
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ABOVE: Originally a 
rectangular shape, the 
upper garden was re- 
designed by Washing- 
ton in 1785 with more 
curved, natural lines. 
ABOVE RIGHT: A repli- 
ca of the treading barn. 


continued from page 88 
play cards and talk with young 
and old—Latrobe says that he 
“laughed heartily.” In a typi- 
cal year in the 1780s, Wash- 
ington had nearly seven hun- 
dred visitors stay overnight. 
There were six guest bed- 
rooms in the mansion. The 
dependent building connect- 
ed to the main house on the 
north (a building just re- 
stored) was a slave residence, 
for the personal servants of 
the mansion’s visitors. (Wash- 
ington had to recognize the 
realities of the Virginia soci- 
ety around him, though he 
would arrange for all his own 
slaves to be freed after th« 
death of his wife.) 

Martha Washington 
an experienced hostess, us: 
to making everyone feel at 
home. During the Revolu- 
tion she packed her china and 
linen in wagons and went 
north to keep the officers’ 
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table at their winter quarters. 
A veteran of the severe win- 
ter at Valley Forge, she was 
not one to be intimidated by 
the heavy demands of Mount 
Vernon’s hospitality. The large 
formal dining room added 
the north end of the man- 
ceived so many dinner 


guests thet a regular table 
was not .ept there—boards 
were placed on trestles, then 


overlaid with linen, Sévre: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AT MOUNT VERNON 


porcelain and silver to suit 
the number of people who 
would be dining. The table is 
set for twenty in the current 
exhibition. 

This formal room, two sto- 
ries high, has all the elegance 
of the Adam style, with a large 
Palladian window and elabo- 
rate relief designs on the plas- 
ter ceiling. Its beauty is bal- 
anced, at the other end of the 

continued on page 94 








ABOVE: The piazza’s 
eight pillars, added in 
1777, make up Mount 
Vernon’s most famous 
and imitated architec- 
tural element. Atop the 
cupola is a dove-of- 
peace weathervane. 
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continued from page 90 

house, by a utilitarian extension created 
for Washington’s study. Here he kept 
his records of crop variations and ro- 
tations. He tried over sixty different 
crops, determined to break the depen- 
dence on soil-exhausting tobacco yields. 
Like Jefferson, he experimented with 
his own forms of improved plows. Work- 


nine hundred volumes. Washington’s 
voluminous papers, and work on his 
projects, made this room off-limits to 
most people, since he needed a place to 
think and write amid the humming ac- 
tivities of this social nexus. An invento- 
ry made the year he died shows that 
there were twelve telescopes in the 


Washington added to the house as he could 
afford to, wasting nothing, preserving the heritage 
of his family, but perfecting what he preserved 
with careful attention and quiet elegance. 


ing in this room, he invented an inge- 
nious sixteen-sided treading barn in 
which animals on the upper story trod 
wheat so as to let the grain fall through 
slits in the floor to lower receptacles. A 
replica of that structure has been raised 
on the grounds. 

The study’s bookshelves held about 


study—for identifying boats on the Po- 
tomac or for scanning the fields as he 
rode over his plantation’s five connected 
farms. He also had seven swords, some 
of them ceremonial gifts. He left five 
of these, in his last will, to his five 
nephews—“with an injunction not to 


unsheath them for the purpose of shed- 


ding blood, except it be for self defense, 
or in defense of their Country and its 
rights; and in the latter case, to keep 
them unsheathed, and prefer falling 
with them in their hands, to the relin- 
quishment thereof.” 

It is said that, in the case of Jefferson’s 
Monticello, the house is the man. The 
same can be said of Mount Vernon and 
Washington. They were very different 
men, and their homes reflect that differ- 
ence. Both gave great thought to the 
shaping of an environment that would 
express their innermost values. Jeffer- 
son built on a mountaintop, away from 
mankind, and loved best his solitude 
there. He began his work from scratch 
and spent years tearing down and start- 
ing over in order to perfect his vision. 
Washington began with an existing struc- 
ture, the house he had inherited from 
his admired half brother Lawrence. 
With customary frugality, he did not re- 
build this core of his later mansion in 
order to correct its flaws—low ceilings, 
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an off-center door, irregularly placed 
windows. But he hid or minimized those 
defects as he added to the building ac- 
cording to his means—first putting an 
extra one and a half stories above the 
| original frame, then adding the exten- 
sions at either end: a public entertaining 
area and a private workplace, the two 
sides of his life. 

On the land approach to the house, 
arrived at through carefully landscaped 
avenues, he put a “floating” pediment, 
one with no order of columns to sup- 
port it. Low and wide, the pediment’s 
placement cheats between the off-cen- 
ter door below and the centered cupola 
above. This so successfully confuses the 
issue of centrality that most people nev- 
er notice the asymmetries. The broad 
reach of the pediment unites the discor- 
dant elements. It is an architecturally 
“incorrect” feature that is a master stroke. 

On the other side of the house, he 
covered the odd fenestration with the 
building’s most identifiable feature—a 








long piazza thrust out in front of the 
facade, behind eight widely spaced pil- 
lars that are the most imitated ele- 
ment of any house in America. In good 
weather much of the building’s activi- 
ties took place in this shaded porch, 
with its spectacular view of the Po- 
tomac. Latrobe recorded how the fami- 
ly sat there on one July evening after 
dinner, and he made a watercolor sketch 
of the tea that Martha had earlier 
presided over at its breezy corner. 
Washington added to the house as 
he could afford to, wasting nothing, 
preserving the heritage of his family, 
but perfecting what he preserved with 
touch after touch of careful attention 
and quiet elegance. Each room inside 
has a different character, its ornamen- 
tation and furnishings considered in 
minute detail by Washington. The de- 
sign motifs inside are not military but 
pacific, with rural and farming decora- 
tions—and the cupola above carries a 
dove of peace. There is little of the sol- 





dier here. He fought only to come back 
to the farm he loved, a farm he had de- 
nied himself the sight of for six long 
years of fighting. 

Monticello is a place of airy intellec- 
tual adventure. Mount Vernon is a place 
of weighty moral responsibility, pre- 
senting the beauty of a realized civic 
humanism. Henry Adams, who spent 
decades writing his study of Jefferson’s 
presidency, took the characters in his 
novel Democracy to visit Mount Vernon 
in its nineteenth-century semiruinous 
condition—and even then the moral 
ideal embodied here made his heroine 
say that she felt unclean, somehow, in 
this place of towering integrity. That is 
something Adams would never have 
said about Monticello. 0 


The Mount Vernon Estate & Gardens are lo- 
cated sixteen miles south of Washington, 


D.C., and are open every day of the year. For 
more information, call 703/780-2000 or 


visit www.gwashington1999.org. 
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WANTED TO DO SOME- 


thing really funky,” says 

novelist Terry McMillan, 
leading the way through her 
house in northern Califor- 
nia—a place that’s as fearless, 
vibrant and unapologetic as 
its owner. “I wanted my 
house to be funky. I didn’t 
want any white in it. And I 
didn’t want a decorator.” Not 
only did she not want the 
services of an interior de- 
signer, she couldn’t under- 
stand the need for one. “Every- 
body is afraid or unsure of 
their own sense of color,” 
she adds bemusedly. “They’re 
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Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Grant Mudford 


TERRY MCMILLAN 


“T wanted it to look 
like an art gallery,” 
novelist Terry McMil- 
lan (above left) says of 
her northern California 
house, which she dec- 
orated with designer 
Fu-Tung Cheng. 


worried about mixing it up.” 

McMillan herself surely 
isn’t. With its brightly hued 
rooms and daringly origi- 
nal furnishings—sometimes 
of humble provenance—her 
residence has every bit as 
much personality as her nov- 
els, in particular such inspir- 


ing tales as Waiting to Exhale 


and How Stella Got Her 
Groove Back. Like so many of 
McMillan’s characters—es- 
pecially those sassy, power- 
ful women she creates—her 
house does exactly what it 
feels like doing. It’s on the 
move. Rooms have a way of 
changing color. Furniture 
comes and goes. 

“When I first moved in, 
the builder wanted to know 
what color every room was 
going to be,” McMillan re- 
calls. I said, ‘I won’t know un- 
til I get in there. Paint them 
all white, and I'll take it from 





THE AUTHOR’S VIBRANT CALIFORNIA STORY 





ABove: The concrete 
fire surround in the 
living room was de- 
signed by Cheng. “I 
liked the look of the 
concrete, especially 
the colors and the tex- 
ture,” says McMillan. 


there.’” At the moment she 
has a terra-cotta-colored mas- 
ter bedroom and lavender 
hallways, but these could 
metamorphose at any time. 
“I’ve changed some of these 

rooms three times.” 
She abandoned her last 
continued on page 98 
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Ricut: “The game 
room is my favorite,” 
McMillan says. “It 
represents me more 
than any other—ram- 
bunctious, colorful, a 
little wild but sedate.” 


TERRY MCMILLAN 


continued from page 96 
residence after trying, and 
failing, to make it feel like 
home. “I thought I could 
bring something to that 
house, like energy, color,” 
she says. “I thought I could 
elevate it, you know what 
I mean?” It didn’t work, so 
she moved on, to a larger 
house that she had built in 
the same neighborhood, east 
of San Francisco. 

continued on page 100 


BreLow: The kitchen 
island is inlaid with 
fossils and bits of tur- 
quoise. “It was spon- 
taneously done,” says 
Cheng. “It’s sculptur- 
al and functional.” 
Cooktop by Wolf. 
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continued from page 98 

Here, there’s energy and 
color to spare. The author 
herself is a polychrome vi- 
sion, wearing blue denim 
overalls, a scarlet-colored T- 
shirt, purple rings on her fin- 
gers and the brightest cow- 
boy boots imaginable—royal 
blue, brown, sunny yellow. 
Myriad tiny braids cascade 
through the air with every 
movement of her head. “A 
room should have energy, 
simple as that,” she says, 
alighting in the breakfast 
nook of her kitchen, which 
was largely created by Fu- 
Tung Cheng, a designer- 
builder who worked on parts 
of the house. “A house should 


Ricut: McMillan 
changed the master 
bedroom from a but- 
ter color to a clay that 
she finds “earthier— 
though sometimes I 
feel like ’'m in a pump- 
kin.” Casablanca fan. 
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be livable. I see so man 
houses that don’t look like 
they’re lived in.” 

Hers certainly does. While 
it contains all the well-de- 
served trappings of success— 
an elaborate workout room, 
state-of-the-art entertain- 
ment hardware—it’s more 
than a trophy residence. 
There’s character here, a 
sense of fun. Take the guest 
bedroom, also known as the 
burgundy room: It’s deep red 
down to its tinted white-oak 
floor. (A small linen pillow 
with the word Exhale em- 

continued on page 104 


Lert: In McMillan’s 
office, posters of and 
clippings about her 
best-selling books, in- 
cluding Waiting to Ex- 
hale and How Stella 
Got Her Groove Back, 
decorate one wall. 
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continued from page 100 
broidered on it nicely ac- 
knowledges the writer’s first 
big success.) Her living room, 
on the other hand, could be 
described as austere. 

McMillan was raised ina 
working-class family in Port 
Huron, Michigan, and began 
writing poetry as a teenager. 
She studied screenwriting 
in graduate school at Colum- 
bia University in New York. 
She taught at the University 
of Arizona for a while, then 
left to pursue a full-time 
writing career. 

Whatever worked 
on, she’s done it with style. “I 
used to sew, make my own 
clothes, in high school. Back 
then we didn’t have \ 
money, so I didn’t have much 


she’s 


any 


of a choice. People would 
always ask, ‘Where'd you 
get that?’ I had this reputa- 


tion. I always made stuff 


with weird colors. I made 
my things in colors that no 
one could She 
laughs as she recalls one 


believe.” 
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“disgustingly ugly” pink-and- 
maroon outfit. “When I wore 
that, you couldn’t tell me | 
wasn’t sharp.” 

Her interest in interior 
design began when she was 
an undergraduate at the 
University of California, 
Berkeley. She’d buy unfin- 
ished wood furniture—“on 
credit,” she says—then dress 
it up with colorful pillows 
of her own creation. “I liked 





——— 
== 
the bright colors next to 
the wood.” 

For many, decorating is 
a linear process, something 
with a beginning, a middle, 
an end. McMillan’s books— 
which include A Day Late and 
a Dollar Short, due out next 
fall—may get written in this 
fashion, but when it comes to 
decorating, things don’t flow 
in the same way. Her house 
is permanently in progress. 
Nothing in it is fixed, unless 
you count its residents, who 
include the author’s husband, 


Jonathan Plummer, and Sol- 


omon, her teenage son from 
an earlier relationship. 
Unlike most professional 
designers, McMillan didn’t 
aim for consistency. Her house 


Lerr: McMillan and 
Cheng in the backyard. 
“She’s real risky,” the 
designer says of his 
client and collabora- 
tor. “The house isn’t 
staid; it’s not dead. 
We had a ball.” 


Ss 


7a 





ABove: The living and 
dining rooms, kitchen 
and master bedroom 
look out on the rear 
lawn. Cheng chose the 
slate that surrounds 
the pool “to create a 
sense of the past.” 


is unabashedly moody, and 
it breaks lots of rules. “My 
feeling is that each room can 
have, or should have, its own 
personality,” she muses. “Just 
like a person has moods, your 
house should reflect these. 
You should have a room to 
be quiet in, or a room where, 
when you're feeling blue, you 
can feel up.” 

The design evolved ser- 
endipitously, with lots of 
twists and turns. McMillan’s 
contractor put her in touch 
with Dana L’Archevesque of 
Axiom Design, who designed 
the lighting throughout. 
(Sconces and other light fix- 
tures were designed by Pam 
Morris of Exciting Lighting, 

continued on page 106 
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continued from page 104 

whom McMillan contacted after admir- 
ing her large copper light fixtures at 
Postrio, the San Francisco restaurant.) 

When it came to kitchen detail- 
ing, L’Archevesque let drop, cru- 
cially, that “there’s a guy in Berkeley 
who does concrete kitchen count- 
ers.” McMillan headed off to Cheng 
Design and Construction to see for 
herself. “My mind was blown,” she 
says approvingly. 

McMillan initially hired Fu-Tung 
Cheng to design the kitchen, the master 
bath, the fireplaces, the pool surround 
and the driveway. He also provided cab- 
inetry and the concrete floors. Cheng is 
a master of commonplace materials, 
particularly concrete, which he likes be- 
cause “it’s such a plastic material, but 
also very earthy.” To emphasize this 
quality, he’ll embed small artifacts in the 
concrete’s top layer; McMillan’s kitchen 
island, for example, contains a mechani- 
cal gear, some buttons, a fossil or two. 
(“Putting a transmission part next to a 
two-hundred-and-fifty-million-year- 
old fossil keeps the work interesting,” 
the designer avers.) Many of the ceil- 


shade she likes because “it can be cold 
or it can be warm.” When Cheng sug- 
gested. that they add another color too, | 
she said, “That I like.” One wall is now a 
red-brick hue. The acid-yellow carpet- 
ing is new, having replaced sisal, which 
McMillan found to be impractical and 
decidedly unfun. 

The writer has collected art for a 
while, particularly work by African © 
American artists, from the Harlem Re- 
naissance to outsider art. Her love of 
well-crafted, original pieces of furni- 
ture, though, is new. “I didn’t know 
real people made furniture,” she says. 
“It never occurred to me that you 
could actually commission things.” 
Then she met a San Francisco furniture 
designer named Chery] Riley of Right 
Angle Designs. She’s since had a bed of 
purple inlaid wood and an outsize 
chaise longue (both in the master bed- 
room) made by the artisan. (In the — 
game room, Riley’s work is represented 
by an oval low table fringed with 
bright African beads.) A self-described 

“catalogue queen,” McMillan turned 
to mail-order firms for many small 


McMillan didn’t aim for consistency. Her house is 
unabashedly moody, and it breaks lots of rules. 
“My feeling is that each room can have, or should 
have, its own personality,” she muses. 


ings and walls testify to Cheng’s feel for 
another humble element, plaster, which 
he thinks holds color more intriguingly 
than ordinary walls. 

McMillan wanted the kitchen to be 
warm; in contrast, the bar area, known 
as the game room, “was supposed to be 
glitzy, flashy,” according to Cheng. This 
entertainment area, complete with slot 
machine, also contains an enormous 
(two-hundred-and-forty-gallon) fish 
tank containing rare tropical fish that 
are “almost like artwork,” McMillan 
points out. (As bright as Memphis furni- 
ture, they match the décor.) “I was 
going to paint the walls here yellow, 
but it looked like egg yolk,” she recalls. 
Then she thought of charcoal gray, a 


pieces and accessories, including egg- 
plant-colored wicker chairs in the 
master bedroom. 

“So we just had fun,” the writer 
enthuses. Which isn’t to imply that 
her house is finished. It may never be. 
Even now, as she winds up her tour, 
she has change on her mind. “This 
color’s got to go,” she says of the 
guest bedroom. Ditto for the tone of 
the master bedroom. As for those trou-— 
blesome glazed-pink dining chairs, 
frankly, they’re doomed. Likewise 
the black-lacquered dining table and 
matching buffet. “They’re out of 
here,” the author promises. So what 
will replace them? “I'll know it when 
Tseeit; is 
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VISITING SANSSOUCI 


FREDERICK THE GREAT’S SUMMER PALACE IN POTSDAM 


Text by Susanne von Meiss 
Photography by Reto Gunth 


REDERICK I] OF PRUSSIA, KNOWN 

even during his lifetime as Fred- 

erick the Great, loved books more 

than anything else, and they were to ac- 

company him throughout his life. The 

king’s favorite room in his beloved sum- 

mer palace, Sanssouci, in Potsdam, was 

the library, which has recently been re- 
stored to its eighteenth-century glory. 

The German king, born in Berlin on 

January 24, 1712, was the third son of 

Frederick William I of Prussia and 

Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, sister of 
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Lert: Frederick the 
Great of Prussia’s 
summer palace, Sans- 
souci, in Potsdam, 
Germany. The castle 
was built in the 1740s 
by Georg Wenzeslaus 
von Knobelsdorff. 


George IT of England. Since Frederick’s 
two elder brothers died in infancy, he 
was groomed for the throne, by a puri- 
tanical and rather brutal father. The 
king’s passion for military matters and 
his distaste for all things artistic and lit- 
erary made his son’s life miserable, as 
the crown prince loved art, philosophy 
and literature as well as the social whirl 
of dances, concerts and banquets. 
Although the young man of twenty- 
eight who ascended the throne in May 
1740 had been toughened by a strict ed- 
ucation, his naturally lively mind had 
also been sharpened by wide reading 
and intercourse with some of the most 
progressive intellectuals in Europe. The 
famous note he wrote in the margin of a 
document in the first month of his reign’ 
reveals his enlightened approach to 
government: “All religions must be tol- 
erated... for in this country every man 
must get to heaven in his own way.” 
Four years after his accession to the 
throne, Frederick II acquired an estate 
in the gently rolling countryside west of 
continued on page 118 


Lert: The king’s fa- 
vorite room was the 
library, in which even 
the door is used as a 
bookcase. A total ren- 
ovation was complet- 
ed in 1998. 
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continued from page 114 
Potsdam in northern Germany. There 
he intended to cultivate vineyards and 
lay out a small park. The south-facing 
slopes of his estate were divided into six 
terraces and planted with vines. The 
king wanted to crown his vineyard with 
a small residence—not a lavish chateau a 
la Versailles but a maison de plaisance in 
the Rococo style of the day. The name 
he chose for his modest new house, 
which had only twelve rooms, reflects 
his intentions—Sanssouci (“Carefree”). 
Sanssouci was built not to demon- 
strate the power of an absolute mon- 
arch but as a place where Frederick 


VISITING SANSSOUCI 


could pursue his private interests in a 
rural environment, beyond the confines 
of court ceremony. It was designed by 
Georg Wenzeslaus von Knobelsdorff, 
one of the most influential German ar- 
chitects of his time. Now a popular 
tourist attraction, the long, one-story 
house is situated on the uppermost 
terrace of the enchanting vineyard. 
Painted a glowing yellow, the ornate 
facade, with its tall windows overlook- 
ing the park, is finished at each end 
with a round pavilion. The center of 
the building is dominated by a semicir- 
cular construction topped with a cupo- 
la, with the name of the house embla- 





BeLow: A book in 
Frederick’s library, 


Borrom: Each of the 
four bookcases was 


which rests beside a topped by a gold me- 
portrait of the king, dallion indicating the 
has a handwritten topic of its books. 


dedication from his 
close friend Voltaire. 


Frederick’s collection 


zoned in gold letters above the entrance. 
Frederick is said to have spent the 
night at Sanssouci for the first time on 
May 17, 1747. From then on—apart 
from during the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63)—he would stay at his sum- 
mer residence from the end of April to 
the beginning of October every year. 
The king lived alone at Sanssouci, as his 
wife, Elisabeth Christine, had been giv- 
en her own palace, near Berlin. Thus 
continued on page 122 


Lert: A bust of the 
monarch is dated 
1770. The sunburst 
pattern on the ceiling, 
reflected in the mirror, 
echoes that of the in- 
laid wood floor. 


totaled 2,288 volumes. 
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VISITING SANSSOUCI 


RiGut: Set on six ter- 
races below the castle, 
the palace’s vineyard 
is a popular place for 
visitors to stroll. 


continued from page 118 
from the start Sanssouci was conceived 
exclusively for the king and his guests. 
‘The most important room at Sans- 
souci is the circular, towerlike library, 
in the east wing. A true bibliophile, 
he wanted to have his books near him 
constantly. (Only a narrow passageway 
separates the libr: ary from the royal 
bedroom and study.) Once one is inside 
the library, the entrance is no longer vis- 





ible, as the door itself is a bookcase. 


> a ye The library is richly decorated with 

, Rake . R Ay | «delicate Rococo gilding. The domed 
ceiling, painted pink and pale green and 
dominated by a gilt sun, creates a partie- 
ularly regal atmosphere. The parquetry 
floor is made of maple and walnut, and 
four arched niches symmetrically divide 
the room, whose walls are paneled in 
cedar marquetry. 

As the king wished to have his books 
within easy reach, the bookcases are 
low, leaving space above for the display 
of ornaments, busts and reliefs. Four 
oval cartouches above the bookcases 
represent the Prussian king’s favorite art 
forms—sculpture, painting and music— 
and astronomy. Frederick acquired the 
antique marble busts depicting Homer, 
Socrates, Aeschylus and Apollo, exhibit- 
ed on the gilt corbels beneath the car- 
touches, from the collection of Cardinal 
Melchior de Polignac in 1742. 

Though Frederick II kept his 7,000- 
strong book collection in six libraries at 
his various palaces, the library at 
Sanssouci was his largest. It originally 

contained 2,288 volumes, dedicated al- 
most entirely to works of Greek and 
continued on page 124 


Lerr: Frederick’s 
bedroom and study. 
The mahogany desk 
and the small chest 
and clock, both by 
Caffiéri, were bought 
for the king in 1746. 
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continued from page 122 
Latin poetry, history and French litera- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is not surprising that all the 
historical and literary works in Freder- 
ick’s possession are written in French, 
since it was the lingua franca of eigh- 
teenth-century intellectuals. 

Frederick owed his admiration for 
French literature to four people in par- 


VISITING SANSSOUCI 


relations between the king and Voltaire 
were not entirely free of friction, they 
enjoyed a close friendship, and the ex- 
tensive oeuvre of the great philosopher 
occupies pride of place in the book col- 
lection at Sanssouci. 

The library also includes works by 
Homer, Plato, Herodotus, Plutarch, 
Marcus Aurelius, Caesar, Virgil and 





Sanssouci was built not to demonstrate the 
power of an absolute monarch but as a place where 
Frederick could pursue his private interests. 





ticular: his nurse, Marthe de Rocoulle; 
his tutor, Jacques Egide Duhan de Jan- 
dun; his secretary, Charles Etienne Jor- 
dan; and, later, Voltaire. The writer lived 
at Sanssouci between 1750 and 1753; a 
guest bedroom in the west wing is still 
known as the Voltaire Room. Although 


Seneca, as well as valuable editions of 
works by Corneille, Racine, Moliére, 
Montesquieu and Pierre Bayle. All these 
books are bound in maroon goatskin 
and stamped with a “V.” From 1771 on- 
ward, the king’s books had gold letters 
on the front covers to indicate which li- 


brary they belonged to. “V” stood for 
Vigne, as Sanssouci was originally re- 
ferred to as Vineyard House. 

Frederick’s last reader, Dantal, re- 
ports that the king handled his books 
with the utmost care. Each literary form 
had its own section. If a book was taken 
from the shelves, its position had to be 
marked with a piece of paper so that it 
could be returned to the right place. 
Books that had not yet been read stood 
upright on a table, while those that had 
been were stacked horizontally. 

From the end of the Seven Years’ War 
until his death in 1786, Frederick II led 
an increasingly secluded existence at 
Sanssouci, with only his dogs and his 
books for company. In a letter to 
Voltaire dated May 8, 1770, the Prussian 
king wrote: “At my age, the only festivi- 
ties I appreciate are good books.” O 





Sanssouci, Schopenhauerstrasse, Potsdam, 
Germany; 49-33 1-969-4300. Hours vary 


depending on the season. 
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A WEAVING REVIVAL 


SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS WORKS WONDERS IN FRANCE 


Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Marina Faust 


OR YEARS I FELT I NEED- 

ed a statement fabric 

with a strong design,” 
says Sally Sirkin Lewis, the 
first interior designer to open 
a furniture-and-fabric show- 
room in Los Angeles, twenty- 
seven years ago. “I’m not a 
print lady, but I wanted a con- 
temporary fabric that would 


have the impact of a work of 


art. And since I don’t find the 
time to paint, I began look- 
ing for a mill that could make 
my drawings into tapestries.” 

After a long search, Lew- 
is remembered a mill near 
the old industrial city of Lille 
in northern France that she 
thought might have tapestry 
looms. “We had worked with 
the firm before,” she notes, 
“and the young son of the 
family that owns the business 
was intrigued by my idea to 
weave modern designs using 
very old tapestry techniques. 
So we began.” 

Historically tapestries have 
been wall hangings, often pic- 
torial in subject. As the de- 








signer explains, “The pattern 
or coloration of the tapestry 
is achieved by using a multi- 
colored warp—the length- 
wise threads—and weft. This 
creates a pattern on both 
sides of the fabric. In most 
modern weaves, only the weft, 
or the crosswise threads, is 
used to produce the colored 
tones that are on the surface 
of the fabric.” Lewis chose to 
use the centuries-old tech- 
nique of tapestry weaving to 
give her designs complexity 
and depth. 

The designer’s new collee- 
tion for J. Robert.Scott, her 
furniture, fabrics and lighting 
company with showrooms in 
four U.S. cities and in London, 
consists of seven modern tap- 
estries and is appropriately 
named Tapis. There are two 
types of fabric in the Tapis 
ensemble. One of them mar- 
ries a tapestry weave with 
several other intricate tech- 
niques to achieve a ribbed 
texture known as an ottoman 
weave. These combinations 
approximate the methods used 
in the famous Gobelins tap- 

continued on page 130 








Asove: Hot off the 








Top: Sally Sirkin 


Lewis inspects one of press are Pick Up 

her tapestries as it is Stix, Bow Ties and 
woven. Lerr: The Oliva, three fabrics 
100-year-old mill is from Tapis, J. Robert 
near Lille, France. Scott’s new collection. 
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“IT wanted a contemporary 
fabric that would have 
the impact of a work of art.” 


continued from page 126 
estries made in France in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries. M/oating Elements 


has a design of abstract shapes 
ona background with a large- 
scale geometric pattern. “This 
is a study of abstract art trans- 


lated through the medium of 


textiles,” says Lewis. She com- 
pares Pick Up Stix to sculpture. 








A WEAVING REVIVAL 






The sticks are crossed, then 
they are shadowed by the same 
pattern woven monochromat- 
ically into the background. 
[wo other fabrics in the col- 
lection are Oliva, which has 
small oval shapes in two col- 
ors scattered across a solid 
background with a wavy tex- 
ture, and Bow Ties. 

Lewis also asked the mill 


Anove Lerr: The 
town of Tourcoing, 
where the mill is 
located. BELOW: Skat- 
ing and Cable, a solid. 


Anove: J. Robert Scott 
Wedge chairs, uphol- 
stered in Cable, and 
Triangles, on the panel 
and ona loom (right). 








to combine the traditional 
tapestry weaving technique 
with an epingle construction, 
which yielded a cross-ribbed 
textile with a small looped 
weave, and she had three fab- 
rics made using that method. 
Skating is a design of loops, 
curves and longer lines that 
an accomplished skater—or 
an experienced designer fol- 
lowing the whim of her pen- 
cil—might make. Triangles 
has fluid triangular shapes, 
some overlapping and some 
connected or standing alone. 
Chere is also a coordinating 
solid-color fabric, Cable. 

Lewis concludes about the 
lapis collection, which she 
has been working on for near- 
ly ten years, “his is my way 
of making art.” 0 
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Asove: The 1930 Casa 
del Valle, designed 
by Rafael de Cardenas 


E in a Venetian Gothic 
‘iavana Dankers, merchant style, is part of Ha- 
and landholder as reach- vana’s architectural 
a = "Eto oaseee legacy. Lert: Local 
Biern ig hoes sre t i } stone was used inside. 
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n ntum. Their wealth i j started his own firm, Morales 
used for ur ry j y Mata, a year after complet- 


ing his studies at Columbia 
University in New York. 

By that me Morales had 
not only developed his own 
style but had also introduced 
ds of Vedado, Miramar to the country, and in Vedado 


and Country Club. spiration. When banker Pab! Vedado and is one of the in particular, a way of prac- 
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continued from page 132 
there his work had been im- 
bued with a Neoclassicism— 
bordering on an eclectic Beaux 
Arts tradition reminiscent of 
Stanford White—that trans- 
formed Cuban architecture. 
This new repertoire of forms 
was called, inevitably, the Mo- 
rales style. 

The Gonzalez de Mendo- 


RiGut: The de Pedro 
Baro house, designed 
by Evelio Govantes and 
Felix Cabarrocas, was 
built in 1927. Juan de 
Pedro Baro commis- 
sioned it in honor of 
his wife, Catalina Lasa. 








za house, now the residence 
of Britain’s ambassador to 
Cuba, is set toward the rear 
of the large property, defin- 
ing an intimate private gar- 
den off the rear facade and 


much more exten- 


smMther 


anome}r, 


_ 


\ 
SN 
SS 


SG 
PONE 


sive one, in the front. This 


strategy allows the house to 
be visible from the street, 
thus assuring a showy dis- 
play, but also ensures a de- 
gree of privacy. Sculptures, 
benches and ornamental ba- 





sins are placed throughout. 

From the elaborate grille 
that marks the entranceway, 
the house appears sober and 
elegant, composed of a se- 
ries of volumes that create an 
appealing play of light and 


ESCO 
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Lerr: The living room 
of the de Pedro Baro 
house. Despite its 
Italian Renaissance— 
influenced exterior, 
the interior was fitted 
with Art Déco detail- 
ing and omamentation. 


shadow and of high contrast 
and discreet colors. A profu- 
sion of French windows and 
terraces constitutes an ele- 
ment of transition between 
outside and inside and be- 
tween the building’s mod- 
el—the houses of the north- 
eastern United States—and 
its new context, under the 
blazing Caribbean sun. The 
composition is completed by 
a complex arrangement of 
steeply gabled tile roofs, 
flat roofs and _ balustered 
parapets. Thus the final im- 
age combines the majesty 
of a large mansion with 
the almost playful lightmess 
of the unpretentious local 
architecture. 

Shortly after the main 
house was finished, Morales 
joined with the American 
architect John H. Duncan, 
who was responsible for such 
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contintied on page 142 
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ABOVE: The entrance 
hall and living room of 
the 1931 Spanish Re- 
naissance-style Cru- 
sellas house, now occu- 
pied by the Argentine 
ambassador. ABOVE 
Ricut: The entrance. 


continued from page 134 

works as Grant’s tomb in 
New York City, to produce 
one of the most attractive 
spaces in Cuban architecture 
of that time: an enclosed 
pool that marks the bound- 
ary between the public spaces 
and the service areas. The 
magnificent wood truss sys- 
tem can be best appreciated 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 


CUBA'S GOLDEN ERA 


from within, and it has an 
affinity with the elaborate 
frame roofs typical of eigh- 
teenth-century colonial ar- 
chitecture. But the entire at- 
mosphere undoubtedly harks 
back to a more obvious mod- 
el: that of the Roman implu- 
vium, confirmed by the rect- 
angular roof opening over 
the pool, which is bordered 


Ricut: A colonial 
cloister inspired the 
patio of the 1929 Pol- 
lack house, designed 
by Leonardo Morales. 
Be_ow: The exterior 
borrows from the Flor- 
entine Renaissance. 


by statues of Sappho, Homer 
and Aphrodite. Never again 
in Cuban architecture would 
a program with such a rela- 
tively banal aim achieve a 
dignity such as that which 
Morales, Duncan and Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza were able 
to confer on this space. 

Also along Avenida Paseo, 
another project arose out 








of similar intentions, result- 
ing in a different yet equal- 
ly significant expression: the 
house of Juan de Pedro Ba- 
rd, a wealthy landowner, and 
Catalina Lasa, a cultivated 
woman regarded as one of 
the most beautiful in the ci- 
ty. De Pedro Baro envisioned 
his house as serving two pur- 

continued on page 144 
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continued from page 142 

poses: to honor his wife and 
to make a public display of 
his love for her. With that in 
mind, he sought out the well- 
known architects Evelio Go- 
vantes and Félix Cabarrocas. 
They began in a neocolo- 
nial vein and produced a plan 
that included a large central 
patio surrounded by walk- 
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ways. But presumably the 
French-influenced tastes of 
the patrons, the impact of 
the Exposition Internation- 
ale des Arts Décoratifs in 
Paris in 1925 and, especially, 
the involvement of French 
designer René Lalique af- 
fected the final result, which 
was vastly different from the 
initial concept. 


GQ 
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The new design had Ital- 
ian Renaissance-style exte- 
riors, in keeping with the 
eclectic taste of the time. But 
it also pointed emphatically 
toward a budding modernity 
in Cuba, inasmuch as the liv- 
ing room, dining room, Palm 
Room and many details of 
the furnishings and the or- 
namentation were done in 


Lert: Designed by 
Morales and complet- 
ed in 1916, the Gonza- 
lez de Mendoza house 
is located in Vedado, 
which was once one of 
Havana’s most desir- 


able neighborhoods. 


the then avant-garde Art Dé- 
co style. The house, which 
incorporated lavish materi- 
als, including sand imported 
from Egypt for plastering, 
and had grilles done by com- 
panies in Paris, made this 

commission a landmark. 
“The biggest problem 
when you do a house is that 
it has an owner,” Leonardo 
Morales often said. But with 
a commission for his friend 
Mark A. Pollack, a tobacco 
dealer and amateur painter, 
he enjoyed an unusual de- 
gree of freedom. Toward the 
continued on page 146 


BeLow Lert: The 
classically inspired 
central staircase. 
BELow: The enclosed 
pool, based on the 
Roman impluvium, 

is decorated with 

a statue of Aphrodite. 
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end of the twenties, attempts to re-create 
a national identity had produced con- 
crete results, and practically all of the 
country’s most important designers had 
worked to that end. Morales was one of 
those who did so most successfully, and 
the 1929 Pollack house is the culmina- 
tion of his efforts. 

As a tribute to the owner’s role as an 
artist, he chose a Florentine Renais- 
sance model. The house, in the Country 
Club district (today called Cubanacan), 
is surrounded by extensive gardens and 
sculptures with classical themes. Be- 
yond the entrance hall is a large central 
patio that evokes a colonial cloister. 
Vaulted walkways are paved with Cata- 
lan tiles, and each column is of a differ- 
ent type of marble, brought from one of 
various countries to complement those 
existing in Cuba. 

The living room of the Pollack house 
is unusually large, and the upper por- 
tion of the walls is enlivened by a frieze 
depicting the discovery of the Americas, 
done by Pollack himself. He was also re- 
sponsible for many other decorative de- 
tails throughout the interiors. The two 
main facades, on the north and east, 


finished in 1931, which has a number 
of outstanding features. An extraordi- 
nary vestibule with a bas-relief leads 
to a large entrance hall with a rich- 
ly decorated arched ceiling, a library 
with mahogany paneling and a strong 
Spanish influence, and a living room 
with an exceptional floor made of 
marble. There is a stair of elaborately 
worked precious wood and an Art Dé- 
co dining room and master bath. The 
Argentine ambassador currently lives 
in the house. 

Another ambassador, that of France, 
now occupies a 1930 residence based on 
the Venetian Gothic style and built by 
Rafael de Cardenas for Estanislao del 
Valle, the owner of what was then the 
Soledad plant in Matanzas. Compact in 
design and located on an extensive piece 
of land, it has a spectacular facade, heav- 
ily influenced by Venice’s Ca d’Oro, that 
faces the rear garden. And where bet- 
ter than in sweltering Havana to have 
splendid Renaissance-style ornamenta- 
tion coexist with porticoed passageways 
that shield one from the sun while al- 
lowing the indispensable breezes to pass 
through? This attempt to include re- 


The Gonzalez de Mendoza house 
combines the majesty of a large mansion 
with the almost playful lightness 
of the unpretentious local architecture. 


are in stone from Jaimanitas, and orna- 
mental elements refer to the owner’s 
commercial, artistic and political activi- 
ties, as was customary in the decora- 
tion of Renaissance palaces. The house 
has had various owners and was aban- 
doned for some years, but in 1997 res- 
toration began, and now it is reserved 
for government purposes and is some- 
times rented out. 

In keeping with the “carnival of 
styles,” as the architecture of the period 
came to be called, there was also an 
interest in the Spanish Renaissance— 
particularly the Plateresque—and in 
Venetian Gothic. The former was the 
basis for the house of Ramén Cru- 
sellas, designed by Crist6bal Diaz and 


rf 


gional influences is reinforced in the 
interiors, which have the typical Jai- 
manitas stone, rich Cuban marbles and 
precious local woods. 

“To practice architecture is to wan- 
der through history at will,” Philip 
Johnson once observed. No doubt that 
is just what was done by Morales, Go- 
vantes and Cabarrocas, Diaz, de Carde- 
nas and many others as they sought to 
satisfy the dreams of their well-to-do 
clients during the early decades of the 
republic. They have left a valuable ar- 
chitectural and urban legacy that is 
still not sufficiently recognized. Its pres- 
ence has given shape to an essential 
part of the rich, diverse and magical city 
that is Havana. 0 
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Cast Stone Manufacturing 


SQN3937 SNOLS 
800-597-3606 
214-823-4503 
To the Trade 
Nationwide Shipping 


FAX 
301 Pleasant Drive 
DALLAS, 
www. 


Call for free catalog. 
Voice 


Stone mantels. 
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Transparencias Oil on Canvas 





The Artist's works reside in the permanent collection of The Modern Museum 
of Barcelona and The Contemporary Art Museum of Olat, Spain. Individual 
collectors include King Juan Carlos | of Spain and Placido Domingo. 





WEINSTEIN GALLERY 
383 Geary Street, San Francisco, CA 94102 415-362-8151 
253 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94108 415-397-6177 


www.weinstein.com 
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Giabman’s is more than a 
fine furniture showroom, 
more than just a chic design 
studio. We are the Lest of both. 

If your preference is casual 
ot formal, contemporary or 
traditional, our staff of 43 
interior designers is uniquely 
qualified to help make your 
home all you dreamed it 
could be. 

Seek a single exceptional 
piece? You and your 
Glabman designer will find 
it in one of our showrooms. 
If your needs are more 
extensive, a complete room 
or an entire home, we will 
provide our comprehensive 
interior design service. 
With everything from plans 
to visuals. 

And during the design 
process, you'll do more than 
just look at pictures. You'll 
sit in the actual chair and 
touch the table and feel the 
upholstery. 

Our staff of interior 
designers includes members 
of ASID and IIDA. So you 
can rest assured that your 
expectations are in expert 


hands. 


BAKER ° E.J. VICTOR * HANCOCK & MOORE ¢ KARGES ¢ KINDEL * MORRIS JAMES * JOHN WIDDICOMB 


WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS PASADENA COSTA MESA 
2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 3089 Bristol St 
south of Olympic Blvd. east of Winnetka Ave. 5 blocks west of Lake Ave. south of San Diego Fwy 
(310) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 (626) 683-3660 (714) 540-3822 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 


www.glabman.com 






















virtual store. Featuring products made in 
Italy and imported directly. Now artistic, 
high quality Italian fumishings are at 
your fingertips. Many items in stock for 
immediate availability. Shop and order 
online. Visit our inspiring showroom 

with 15,000 sq. ft. of beautiful Italian 
furnishings on display. 





Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 
Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 
www.italydesign.com 
Courtesy to the Trade 





merce 
at 


www.italydesign.com 


Shop Design Centro Italia's Ecommerce © Sofas 


®@ Media Centers 
@ Rugs 

®@ Mirrors 

®@ Office Furniture 
@ Bedroom Furnishings 
® Modern Classics 
® Glass Objects 
®@ Chairs 

® Tables 

®@ Buffets & Curios 
®@ Lighting 


® Transformable Furniture 
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LVANG ANTIQUE CENTER Oo | a Ga 


California’s Premier Multiple-Dealer wy o 
Antiques Gallery Wee 


One of the Finest Selections of 
| Quality Antique Clocks in the Country | Meee eee 
5 a ee Historic El Paseo, Studio 37, Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
| 486 First STREET, SOLVANG, CA * 805-688- 4774 | CEE Gr 


RENAISSANCE § 


Handcrafted Furniture in the 18th century style 


KHAN. 


FURNITURE .. 


‘i authentic and ia compart ble The Tota eck dining chair, an 
handcarved Chippendale dining important 18th c. American icon 
. chair in Honduras mahogany. faithfully re Slee | in Honduras 
\ —- Net: Arm $595 Side $525 mahogany. Net: Arm $695 Side $625 
O ; , 
She authentic antique appearance, 
comfort and structural integrity of these 
chairs leads one to expect the cost to be 
many times their remarkable prices. mT See ae 
Choose from twelve distinctive styles. 1136 Morena Btivp, SAN Digco, CA 9 , 275-1182 


486 First Street, SOLVANG * 805-688-6222 Neen Mone is Cae 
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Construction 
Your most Paucine 


y owe mir Specialists 
CUM A NAM 8). vic: 


im “New 
AV OTe Ol (O16! Construction- 


t 100% of costs 
are buying, 


*Remodels- 


100% of costs 


*No Income 


building or 
remodeling Qualifiers 
LCBO 126 


ra | home 1S 10 Million 
your lender. 


nsed as aR.E. Broker by the CA I ept. of R.E. License #01059680 
ation telephone (916)227-093 1 


Lice 
Licer 


STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 





www.buildyourdreamhome.com 


AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 


Largest Collection of New, Contemporary, Antique Rugs @ Tapestries. 


w. ra wang Nomi 
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Genuine Tibetan Nepalese Collection 


Handmade and hand knotted from Nepal. Custom sizes & colors 
Available in 100% wool, wool & silk, & in 100% silk 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE, STE.B130 23811 ALISO CREEK ROAD, SUITE 121 135 S. VERMONT ST (ACROSS THE GALLERIA) 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 ea nom SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
TEL:(310)657-0890 TEL:(949)643-2451 TEL:(415)553-8505 


For FREE Catalogues, please call our main showroom in Los Angeles. 





LOS ANGELES-PéciFIC DESIGN CENTER LAGUNA DESIGN CENTER SAN FRANCISCO(new showroom) 
| 





TAKE ME TO 351 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE 


HOYA at the ultimate address for crystal. Only once in a lifetime will 
it come around. Hoya’s Millennium Globe, the world captured in museum crystal, 
a clear vision of the Earth as we know it in a limited edition. 


Find the Hoya crystal collection at Gearys of Beverly Hills 





351 NO. BEVERLY DR. © BEVERLY HILLS © (310) 273-4741 © (800) 793-6670 © MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-6 ® THURSDAY 10-8 © SUNDAY 12-5 


fos ae YOU SENSE IT IMMEDIATELY... 
; THE HEADY AROMAS. 
THE INTENSELY FULFILLING 
TEXTURES 
AND VIBRANT FLAVORS 
OF A CENTURIES-LONG 
ARTISAN CHEESE TRADITION. 


















IT’S THERE FOR THE TASTING... 


THE SOUL OF 


www.scotthanson.com 
, 818.768.4726 


©Scott Hanson 


FRESH FROM CENTURIES OF TRADITION 

Spain’s finest cheeses today proudly bear their 
own D.O.s — rainy ttn of Origin symbols that 
certify their quality aa ATC eaten To discover 
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America’s leading chets ‘VASO ae tg 





Purveyors of the finest Antique Heart Pine Flooring, 
Bs Stair parts, Moldings, Cabinet Stock and Beams. 
Most of all, taste them. You'?™ i ae etc eae Twenty-four other rare & exotic woods are available 
TT aCe me aS INI % % in traditional Solid Plank or in precisely engineered 
YD ARRP MultiLayer™ for applications directly over concrete. 
heéses of Spain are available at: —— _ Beautiful 48 page portfolio - Free. Sample Kits - $25 & up. 


rizona & Mexico Wild Oats | -800-726-7463 


alifornia Aj’s © Draegers * La Brea Bakery, LA « ,| @ feng Bs ’ : eck 
Pe Rn el naar GET cs ; Ls > = WOODHOUSE® Specialty Flooring Division 


ORS oer Uk eee Cel Col ae COL a Me NATURAL WOODS™ MultiLayer™ Division 
Mel rarer a 


oa) RU meleC me oi) (1 








For more information, visit www.cheesefromspain.com 





TAKE ME TO 351 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE 


WEDGWOOD at the ultimate address for fine china. The renowned English 
company starts a new tradition with Contrasts, one of its latest patterns. Swirls and swags 


bordered in platinum encircle bone china dinnerware and serveware. Your 


| 
| 


heirlooms of the future, a vast variety of Wedgwood, await you at Gearys of Beverly Hills. 


351 NO. BEVERLY DR. © BEVERLY HILLS © (310) 273-4741 © (800) 793-6670 * MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-6 © THURSDAY 10-8 © SUNDAY 12-5 





Jiang and Fingerhut 
GF Sutem ed creotle 
Four Songs of Spring, 
a new serigraphic suite 
available in a 
masterfully crafted 
5.5’ tall x 5° wide 
Chinese screen, 
numbered and signed 
by the artist. 


Each panel is a 
beautiful serigraph 
printed directly on 


canvas representing 


Jiang’s favorite season 


— spring. 


Four Songs of Spring 


is also available as fou 





separate panels framed 


FIN to fit your decor. 
GALLERIES 
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Rose Fingerhut, 
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Co-owger Fingerhut Galleries ea ada ied 
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BB pacific Design Center 8687 Melrose Ave., West Hollywood, CA 90069 


Pacific Design Center is the 
West Coast’s largest re- 
source of fine traditional 
and contemporary furnishings 
for your home and office. Over 
160 showrooms feature an 
exclusive selection of furniture, 
fabrics, floorcoverings, lighting, 
wallcoverings, art, kitchen and 
bath products, decorative D E S G N 
accessories and European and 
Asian Antiques. 


Need ideas? Then visit 
IdeaHouse™, two 4,000 
square foot homes located 
inside Pacific Design Center 
that showcase the latest 
in interior design trends and 
state-of-the-art home 
technology. Pacific Design 
Center also makes it easy 
to find the ideal design 
professional to assist you 
with all purchases. 











NAOS FORGE NAOS FORGE 


Suite - B465 Suite - B465 
Tel: 310-854-7262 www.naosforge.cont Tel: 310-854-7262 www.naosforge.com 





NAOS FORGE 


Suite - B465 
Tel: 310-854-7262 www.naosforge.com 
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THE BRADBURY COLLECTION 
Veritex Fabric Tribute 


Suite - G190 
Tel: 310-657-3940 Fax: 310-657-5553 


PASTON/RAWLEIGH/EVERETT 


Suite - BM-9 
Tel: 310-652-4060 Fax: 310-652-7068 





COOPER-PACIFIC KITCHENS 


Suite - G299 
Tel: 310-659-6147 www.cooperpacific.com 


Suite - B487/B609 
Tel: 1-800-428-2817 Fax: 310-659-8751 





COSTA COLLECTION IDEAHOUSE™ CONTEMPORARY HOME 





Furniture by Sandra Costa® “Aqua Therapy” 
Suite - G694 Suite - G-277 
Tel: 310-854-4466 www.sandracosta.com Tel: 310-360-6431 www.p-d-c.com 


NAURELLE FURNITURE & LIGHTING 


- B411, B425 
Tel: 310-8 28 ax: 310-855-0722 





Johnny Grey 














and original interiors for some of the World’s most exacting individuals. 
Our projects combine the best of traditional and modern design, fine 

English craftsmanship, and a comprehensive design service 
that will delight you with efficiency, startling beauty, and originality. 


Explore our philosophies further with a complimentary catalogue, or call to order 
your personal edition of these Johnny Grey books: 


The Art of Kitchen Design, The Kitchen Workbook, The Hardworking House. 





We design sociable kitchens, freestanding furniture, 


Home Furnishings Trade Showrooms 
San Francisco - Chicago - London 
888/640.7879 Wwww.johnnygrey.co.uk 





Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot, 1796-1875, aie es Arbres au Bord de |’Etang, 
Oil on canvas, Signed lower left,.9 1/2 x 13 3/4 inches 


ARBIZQC 


__JOURNEY 

IMPRESSIONIL! 
Works by Jacques, Rouss 
Diaz de la Pefia, Bre 


Lhermitte, Cazin, Du 
Daubigny and Harpigr 


October 14 - November 18, 


Exhibition Catalogue Avail 


GALERIE MICHAE 
430 North Rodeo Driv 
Beverly Hills, CA 902) 
Telephone 310.273.3 
Facsimile 310.273.0 
Email galmike@primenet: 


ia ae ae ey 
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The 
magic 
of 
moving 
water. 


Blackwood 
Copper 


Ceramic tile 
with blac} 
stained wood 
and polished 


copper bat 


Other model 

are available 
Finishes include 
metal, hardwoods 


ceramics, glass 


mosaic tile and 


natural ston 





CaPsI$ 


FOUNT 


Call for brochure 


www capsl 


AINS 


itains.com 


FRANK LLOXD WRIGh@ 
Ae eee OF THE / 


Scottsdale, Arizona 
November 10-14, 1999 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY 
Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer 
Special Film Premier with 


Kenneth Love 


Tours and events at Wright-designed buildings 
and those of his associates 


For more information, or to register contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGH® 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 














= 4657-B N. Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 60640-4509 

TEL: 773.784.7334 FAX: 773.784.7862 
E.MAIL: savewright@preservation.org 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: www.savewright.org/FLW 
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Fine Antique Sultan Abad 
a es) 2" 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


J.H. MINASSIAN & CO 


Visit our newly expanded showroom at the | 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. STE. BI39 LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 310-657-7000 FAX 310-657-6519 
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SLATE 





Los ANGELES 
12958 W. WasuiNcTon Bivp. 310.823-7753 
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San Dieco 
7741 Fay AVENUE, LA JOLLA. 619455149951 
San Francisco 
1775 ALAMEDA STREET sssssss 


SEATTLE 


WaALnut Creek 
1250A NEWELL AVENUE .....+4 
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NICHOLSON’S 


ANTIQUES 
SINCE 1904 


Antiques ° Estates ee ior Desi 


We Welcome the Trade and The 


Mon - Sat 10-5 Sun 11-3 


COPY WI 

Fax (949) OO 
362 North Coast Highway 
Laguna Beach, California 92 


www.nicholsonantig ues.com 
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WILLIAMS Antiques INC. 


Georgia's Oldest & Largest Since 1927 


699 Miami Circle « Atlanta, GA 30324 e USA 
1-800-241-1918 © 404-231-9818 © 1-887-299-5804 
Fax 404-231-9858 © www.williamsantiques.com 





© Copyright Designs by Bill Huebbe 


Chandeliers, wall sconces, lamps, mirrors, wall brackets, etc. Handmade feather shades now available. 
Call for custom colors and pricing. New shipment of Balinese Furniture. 





NOVA SCOTIA LANDSCAPES 
PHOTOGRAPHER SHERMAN HINES’S CANADIAN ARCADIA 


Text by Carol Lutfy/Photography by Brian Vanden Brink 





WAS DRIVING DOWN THIS 
highway on a photogra- 
phy shoot when I saw 

the house,” Sherman Hines 

recalls of a derelict stone 

cottage he spotted in 1980. 

“There were no windows or 

doors, and the chimney had 
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150 


caved in, but I drove up any- 
way, and when I saw the old 
stone cellar, I fell in love 
with the place.” 

“T told him he was out 
of his mind,” Andrea Hines 
says, recalling the day her 
husband first took her to see 





the ruins. But Hines, who 
has defied ice storms, hurri- 
canes, even temporary snow 
blindness, in the pursuit of a 
photograph, was unfazed. 

A mere five months lat- 
er, when the restoration of 
the shell was done, he car- 
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Tor: Photographer 
Sherman Hines 
(above, with his wife, 
Andrea) has created a 
rustic compound 
around a 17th-century 
stone house near Hal- 
ifax, Nova Scotia. 


ried her victoriously over 
the threshold. “Sherman is a 
visionary,” she says. “From 
the beginning this has been 
his project.” 
Today the old stone house 
is the centerpiece of the 
continued on page 152 





The photographer, 
who has published 
more than 60 books, 
is celebrated for his 
regional landscapes. 
Lert: Hines’s 1987 
image of his family 
in Poplar Grove. 
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A Range Rover will make you feel like 








a million dollars. 


Unless, of course, you’re worth more. 


Have you ever driven a Range Rover? 
Have you ever run your hands along its 
leather steering wheel after adjusting your 
seat to the one of ten positions that best 
hugs your spine? 

Have you experienced the sheer 
power of its V8 engine as you press the 
accelerator and feel the rugged 14-gauge 
steel frame responding to your various 
desires? 

Have you watched the Range Rover’s 


electronic air suspension subdue an angry 
mountain road with the effectiveness of a 
12-step program? And have you observed 





its four-channel all-terrain ABS making a 
slippery surface seem like a new adhesive 
product from 3M? 

While the Range Rover is a sensory 
delight that'll make you feel like seven 
figures, it costs considerably less. So visit 
us at www. Best4x4.LandRover.com or 
call 1-800-FINE 4WD to find out how you 
can experience the sensation firsthand. 

It’s the closest you'll get to euphoria 
without a prescription. 


ART NOTEBOOK 


NOVA SCOTIA LANDSCAPES 


Ricut: Local artwork 
and objects—a whale- 
tooth scrimshaw, a 
tray by famed tramp 
artist Louis Jeremy— 
are collected in the 
keeping room. 


BELOw: Quimper pot- 
tery is laid on the 
dining table and dis- 
played in a circa 1760 
corner cupboard 
made in Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia. 





continued from page 150 
Hineses’ 465-acre homestead 
in Poplar Grove, a village of 
two hundred not far from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 
the couple live with their two 
sons. Sherman Hines be- 
lieves that the house was 
originally built as a mission 
in 1699, which would make it 
the oldest existing structure 
in Canada east of Quebec. 
“T’ve been hooked on the his- 
tory of the house for twenty 
years,” he says. And there’s 
still a lot to learn. 

Hines is one of Canada’s 
most popular—and prolific 
—photographers. With more 
than sixty books to his name, 
he has published elaborate 
photo essays on every prov- 
ince in the country, from 
Nova Scotia’s foggy harbors 
to the snowy reaches of the 
Yukon. Some of his photo- 





graphs, like a river on Prince 
Edward Island, are memo- 
rable for their stark graph- 
ic compositions. Others—a 
close-up of a gull swimming 
on the water, for example— 
are as textured and luminous 
as paintings. 

“Someone asked me once 
how I got to the spot where1 
actually took a photograph. 
I found that I followed nois- 
es, clouds, the winds, smells— 
but most of all it was the 
light that guided me,” Hines 
explains in his book Extraor- 
dinary Light. “I don’t force 
myself on the environment; I 
let it manipulate me. There’s 
no confrontation with nature, 
because I give in to it. I let my- 
self be seduced completely.” 

As a Maritimer from the 
coastal town of Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, Hines has “in- 

continued on page 154 
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The perfect home stereo for your home office. The Sony 


CMT EX] Microsystem equipped with touch sensitive 


controls, vertical front loading, and 


a sleek front glass panel design. A 
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www.sony.com/microsystems 


~©1999 Sony Electronics Inc. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is prohibited. All rights reserved. Sony and Top Shelf are trademarks of Sony. 


ART NOTEBOOK 


NOVA SCOTIA LANDSCAPES 





continued from page 152 

delible early childhood mem- 
ories of wild surf, fog and 
ice.” He purchased his first 
camera, a Yashica A, from 
a pawnshop for thirty dollars 
when he was seventeen. Then, 
after a brief stint in the Roy- 
al Canadian Air Force, he at- 
tended the Brooks Institute 
of Photography in Santa Bar- 
bara, California, where he re- 
ceived the highest grades in 
the school’s history. 

In 1975 he landed the com- 
mission to take the Christ- 
mas portrait of Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Trudeau and his 
family. “At that time I did a 
lot of outdoor environmental 
portraiture, most of which 
was backlit by natural light,” 
he explains. 

Hines is also a raconteur 
par excellence and an inno- 
vative entrepreneur. (With 
various address books, calen- 
dars and diaries on the mar- 
ket and photography books 


154 


on subjects ranging from 
quirky portraits of outhouses 
to vistas « he Canadian 


North, he h 


een called a 


one-person industry.) His 
many projects have includ- 
ed restoring four houses, 


launching his own publish- 
ing company and establish- 
ing a photography museum. 
His collections—which in- 
clude three hundred pieces 
of Quimper pottery, thirty 
\lic Mac Indian art objects 


Lert: The 1880 barn 
that Hines had rebuilt 
on the property hous- 
es his office and his 
varied collections, in- 
cluding old cameras 
and paintings by North 
American artists. 


BELow: Hines re- 
stored the original 
1699 structure on the 
land—which he be- 
lieves was once a 
mission—giving it 
new roofs, windows, 
doors and chimneys. 


and six hundred old cam= 
eras—reflect his eclecticism 
and energy. 

Indeed, it was his growing ~ 
assortment of architectural 
artifacts that nudged Hines to 

continued on page 158 
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“The Small Gift” is a limited edition Giclée on white cotton rag paper, hand-signed by the artist and numbered. 


ARIZONA 
Gaun Fine Art 
Scottsdale 602.874.5810 


CALIFORNIA 
Shadows and Light Fine Art 
Cambria 805.927.ART4 


Gallery Nash 
Carmel 831.622.9009 


Galerie Lucien 
Palm Desert 877.997.3322 


Hidden Dreams Fine Art 
Laguna Beach 949.376.4740 
888.334.0933 


Derrick Smith Fine Art 
West Hollywood 800.280.4998 
310.360.9135 


COLORADO 
Artesia Fine Art Gallery 
Vail 888.321.3800 970.476.9000 
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FLORIDA 
Galerie Brion Fine Art 
Delray Beach 800.683.4300 
561.266.9990 


LOUISIANA 
Teri Galleries Ltd. 


MARYLAND 
Artistic Impressions 
Washington DC Metro Area 
301.292.8258 


Stellers Gallery 
Jacksonville 800.642.5716 


Shaw Gallery 
Naples 888.406.1369 
MICHIGAN 
Danielle Peleg Gallery 
W. Bloomfield 248.626.5810 


Chasen Galleries of Florida 
Sarasota 941.366.4278 


GEORGIA 
Regency Fine Art 
Atlanta 800.669.6290 


Saper Galleries 
E. Lansing 517.351.0815 


1OWA NEVADA 


Kavanaugh Art Gallery Gallery Michelange 
Fae ; sallery Michelangelo 
| Des Moines 888.515.8682 Caesar's Palace / Las Vegas 


15.279.8682 
279.868 702.796.5001 
KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Ar Richardson Gallery of Fine Art 


913.338 Reno 775.828.0888 800.628.0928 


iolle. ors Editions 


PUBLISHER’ OIGIMAL & GRAPHIC ART 


Metairie 800.533.8374 504.887.8588 
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NEW JERSEY 
Ocean Galleries 
Stone Harbor 609.368.7777 i 


NEW YORK 
Soundview Art Galle: ; 
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Top: Constructed 
with timbers that 
were salvaged from 
old barns and shingled 
with barn siding, the 
guest cabin “looks 
like a major discom- 
fort,” Hines observes. 
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Asove: The cabin’s 
master bedroom. An 
Indonesian door sur- 


round frames a view 
of the bath, which is 
equipped with an an- 
tique table, marble 


walls and heated floors. 
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continued from page 154 

buy the derelict stone house 
in Poplar Grove in 1980. 
Since its restoration the 
Hineses have added four 
other structures to the prop- 
erty. The first, acquired in 
1985, is a reconstructed 1880 
barn that is now Sherman 
Hines’s office. Adjoining that 
is the local church, circa 
1900, currently used for en- 
tertaining and as an exhibi- 
tion space. “We bought the 
church in 1986 and hauled it 
up here on a truck,” says 
Hines. “All of the locals 
watched it go by. So many 
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people had been married 
there. It was quite a moment 
for all of us.” 

In 1992 Andrea Hines 
commissioned another stone 
building, intended as a ware- 
house and editing room, for 
her husband’s fiftieth birth- 
day. Hines designed it so that 
its heavy walls and shingled 
roofs mesh with the rustic 
tenor of the other buildings. 
He also designed the guest- 
house, about a hundred yards 
away, known as Trappers’ 
Cabin, in 1993. Situated on a 
tranquil, trout-filled pond, it 

continued on page 160 


“T’ve been hooked on the 


history of the house for twenty 
years,” Sherman Hines says. 
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continued from page 158 

is Andrea Hines’s secret getaway on the 
estate. “I could sit on the porch looking 
out of the water for days,” she says. 

For Sherman Hines, the old stone 
house remains a hands-down favorite— 
even after two decades. He is proud not 
only to have found it but also to have 
realized its potential. “I walked in the 
main door, saw four stone walls, and I 
envisioned it finished much as it is 
now,” he says. “I could have made it 
period perfect, but instead it’s an ac- 
cumulation of things we’ve collected 
over the years.” 

Despite Hines’s best efforts, however, 
the house’s past remains a mystery. But 
based on leads from a local historian 
and eighteenth-century maps, the pho- 
tographer has developed some intrigu- 
ing theories. He feels sure that it was 
built in 1699 by a French Jesuit mission- 
ary, Louis de Thury, who was convert- 
ing Indians and mobilizing them to 
fight the British in the region. 

He also has a hunch that the cellar, 
now used for wine, once served as a 
chapel or perhaps a gunpowder maga- 


Hines believes 
the house was built 
as a mission in 1699, 
making it the oldest 
structure in Canada 

east of Quebec. 


zine. “Whoever built this building had 
either lots of labor or lots of money, and 
the only types who would qualify dur- 
ing that period are the military and the 
church,” he speculates. 

Were political prisoners held there? 
That may explain why rumors persist 
about shackles hanging from a wall of 
the cellar and an escape tunnel leading 
to a nearby river. “Just the other day an 
elderly woman stopped by and swore to 
remembering the shackles,” Sherman 
Hines says. “I don’t know about that, 
but I fantasize about finding the tun- 
nel—and the treasures that I imagine 
were hidden there.” 0 
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A MOSCOW MASTERPIECE | 


INSIDE AN ART NOUVEAU LANDMARK BY FEDOR SHEKHTEL 


Text by Roland Flamini/Photography by faime Ardiles-Arce 


IG, WONDERFUL,” EX- 
claimed the Russian 
businessman, eyes pop- 
ping in amazement and arms 
outspread as if he wanted to 
fly up to the timbered ceiling 
of the immense paneled hall. 
His reaction was nothing 
new to Geoffrey Bentley, un- 


A 1901 Moscow resi- 
dence designed by Fe- 
dor Shekhtel has been 
restored by its current 
tenant, the Austra- 
lian embassy. RIGHT: 
The glazed green 
brickwork facade. 
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til recently the Australian 
ambassador to Moscow, and 
his wife, Maree. The main 
reception hall in the Aus- 
tralian embassy residence in 
the Russian capital was de- 
signed for dramatic impact. 
At one end an arched win- 
dow rises thirty-seven feet 
from the floor to the cornice; 
at the other an enormous 
fireplace is flanked by two 
oversize, scantily clad stone 
figures. The male figure flex- 
es powerful muscles, watched 
from the other side by the fe- 


male, her bare, sensuous back 








Shekhtel, one of Rus- 
sia’s leading Art Nou- 
veau designers, inte- 
grated the interiors 
with the architecture. 
Lert: The motifs of 
the central stair are 
found throughout. 


| 
| 


merging just below the waist 
into the folds of a long, flow- 
ing skirt. The walls of the 
room are paneled to about 
halfway up, and the majestic _ 
oak ceiling is supported by | 
twelve hefty wood beams and 
nine crossbeams. 

“Who’s the architect?” the 
businessman, one of Russia’s 
new rich, wanted to know. 
“Please, I must have his 
name. I want him to build my 
house.” As tactfully as possi- 
ble, Maree Bentley pointed 
out that Fedor Osipovich 
Shekhtel died in 1926. 

Ironically, Shekhtel was 
the favorite architect of an 
earlier nouveau riche in Rus- 
sia, and the embassy is one of 
a handful of grand houses he 
designed for wealthy indus- 
trialists at the turn of the 

continued on page 164 
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continued from page 162 ABOVE: The center- Previous occupants of 
century—houses that are Piece of the house is the building include 
now le ndiniareenineental the double-height the Chinese embassy, 
: pe 5 Bolshoi Hall. Lert: which had divided the 
Moscow even if not many The figures support- hall into two floors. 
Russians can name the man_ ingthe mantelaresaid BELow: The renewed 
who created them. to be modeled after space’s paneling rises 


= 2 the original owners. to a height of 13 feet. 
Yet the arresting Art Nou- 6 5 


veau facade of what is 
known—after the original 
owners—as the Derozhin- 
skaia mansion, with its mas- 
sive window, twin cylindri- 
cal towers, glazed bricks and 
wrought iron railings deco- 
rated with somewhat mys- 
terious geometric designs, 
fascinates Muscovites, and 
there is an endless stream of 
visitors. Interviewed short- 
ly before his departure after 
a fcur-year assignment dur- 
ing which he and his wife 
had dedicated considerable 
time and effort to preserving 


the house, Geoffrey Bentley 


continued on page 166 
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continued from page 164 
said, “People come in, and 
they say, ‘Aren’t you lucky?’ 
and you sometimes have to 
bite your tongue. This is 
where we live personally and 
where we operate profes- 
sionally. It’s an exhilarating 
house to work in, but some- 
times it’s almost like living in 
a museum.” 

His recent successor, Am- 
bassador Ruth Pearce, ech- 
oes his sentiments—if some- 


BeLow: The dining 
table and chairs, 
which were bought 
in Austria, are simi- 
lar to ones in period 
photographs. The 
hanging globe lights 
are by Shekhtel. 
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Shekhtel, who was in- 
fluenced by Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh, 
introduced the Scot- 
tish designer’s work to 
Russia with a 1902-3 
show. Lert: Shekh- 
tel’s spider handles. 


what more diplomatically. She 
initially found the residence 
“overwhelming,” she says. 
“The simple, severe elegance 
of the reception hall and the 
dining room made a very im- 
pressive impact. I enjoy the 
beauty of the woodwork, the 
soaring height of the rooms. 
I feel privileged to work and 
live in a house widely appre- 
ciated for its history and ad- 
mired for its originality.” 
continued on page 168 
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continued from page 166 

The ambassador’s living quarters are 
on the first floor, with the main embas- 
sy offices on the floor above. Despite 
Geoffrey Bentley’s mild grumble, the 
career diplomat and his education con- 
sultant wife went to great lengths to 
preserve the integrity of a house that 
helped establish Shekhtel as Moscow’s 
most famous proponent of European 
modernism. The house, on Kropotkinsky 
Lane, was commissioned by textile mil- 
lionaire Ivan Butikov, probably as a wed- 
ding gift, for his daughter, Aleksandra, 
when she married V. V. Derozhinskaia, 
the director of her father’s company. 

‘The mansion was completed in 1901, 
when the architect was forty-two and 
had already amassed a list of works that 
included several houses, a theater, com- 
mercial buildings and a couple of 
churches. He had also become known as 
a master at blending interior decoration 
with architectural space. He had come 
to Moscow from his hometown of Sara- 
tov, in the Volga region, when he was 
sixteen. A precocious talent as a drafts- 
man gained him admission to the Mos- 
cow School of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture, but he dropped out after 
two years and worked as a set design- 


Bolshoi Hall—but in other features as 
well. The Derozhinskaias themselves 
are supposed to have been the models 
for the oversize male and female figures 
on. either side of the fireplace. The 
carved balustrade of the oak central 
stairway consists of a succession of waves 
cascading gently down to the bottom 
landing. At the foot of the stairs is the 
lighthouse—a tall newel capped with a 
lantern. Balustrade and lighthouse also 
employ the residence’s stylized flow- 
er motif. In the living room adjoining 
the Bolshoi Hall, a cluster of concealed 
lights shines like stars in the ceiling. 
The Derozhinskaias enjoyed their 
home until the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion in 1917, when they moved out of 
harm’s way and the house was seized by 
the regime. After World War II the 
Russian government leased it to China 
to use as its Moscow embassy (Chair- 
man Mao Zedong visited there on at 
least two occasions). The Chinese made 
a number of significant changes to the 
interior, including converting the huge 
Bolshoi Hall into two separate stories 
and turning the rest of the house into 
offices. In 1960 the Chinese moved out 
and the Australians moved in. And 


“Recently some British architects came to 
see the house. When they walked into the Bolshoi 
Hall, their reaction was to cry, ‘Mackintosh.’ ” 


er for the opera and the theater before 
focusing exclusively on architecture. 
Anton Chekhov and Nikolay Rimsky- 
Korsakov were among his friends. 

Shekhtel’s early residences combined 
neo-Gothic and traditional Russian mo- 
tifs embellished with a generous help- 
ing of theatrical flamboyance. But the 
younger generation of prerevolutionary 
new rich—like today’s Russians—want- 
ed the trendy styles from the West. 
So for the Derozhinskaias he aban- 
doned the neo-Gothic and turned to 
Art Nouveau, which the Russians called 
style moderne. 

His theatricaiity lingered on, howev- 
er, not just in the vast proportions of the 
main reception room—known as the 


through the efforts of successive Austra- 
lian ambassadors, particularly the Bent- 
leys, the house has slowly returned to its 
original configuration and appearance. 
“We’ve done what we’ve been able to 
do carefully,” said Geoffrey Bentley, 
“but we’ve avoided calling it restora- 
tion.” He felt a major restoration would 
have to involve the Russian authorities, 
requiring lengthy negotiation and dis- 
rupting embassy routine. Ruth Pearce, 
however, says that the project has 
reached a stage where she is “hoping to 
work with the Russian authorities in 
completely restoring the building to its 
original state as a spectacular example 
of style moderne.” But whatever they call 
continued on page 170 
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continued from page 168 

it, the work has ranged from removing 
the additional floor in the Bolshoi Hall, 
which was done as soon as the building 
changed hands thirty-nine years ago, to 
more recently “rehabilitating” the li- 
brary’s decorative teak paneling, reacti- 
vating the seventy-six recessed lights 
in the living room’s ornate ceiling and 
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attempting to replicate some of the 
Shekhtel-designed furniture that had 
long since vanished. 

What became clear when the Bent- 
leys consulted plans, documents and old 
photographs relating to the house in 
Moscow’s architectural library was the 
extent to which the architect had taken 
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control of every detail, right down to 
the drapery fabrics, the iron door han- 
dles and the keys. 

The Derozhinskaia mansion exem- 
plifies Shekhtel’s commitment to a total 
design concept. In the dining room, for 
example, the original china cupboards 
encase the glazed brickwork mantel- 
piece, and the sideboard is integrated 
with the wall paneling. By the time the 
Bentleys were assigned to Moscow, the 
long dining table and chairs shown in 
period photographs were gone, but one of 
their predecessors had managed to find 
similar Art Nouveau pieces in Austria. 

Why Austria? Shekhtel was clearly 
aware of the work of Austrian Art Nou- 
veau designers such as Joseph Maria Ol- 
brich. And shortly before starting on 
the Derozhinskaia house, Shekhtel vis- 
ited Scotland, where “he had certainly 
been impressed by, and had come under 
the influence of, the work of Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh,” commented Ma- 
ree Bentley. Mackintosh favored a more 
restrained Art Nouveau style, and this 
probably explains Shekhtel’s controlled 
approach to the Derozhinskaia house 
compared with his usual architectural 
flamboyance. 

“Recently some British architects on 
a study tour came to see the house,” said 
Maree Bentley. “When they walked 
into the Bolshoi Hall, their immedi- 
ate reaction was to cry, ‘Mackintosh.’” 
In reality, Shekhtel was carrying out 
two modernist experiments simultane- 
ously. While working on the Derozhin- 
skaia house, he was also completing a 
wildly elaborate Art Nouveau residence 
for art collector and merchant Stepan 
Riabushinsky (see Architectural Digest, 
December 1988). 

The chaste lines and functional ap- 
proach of the Derozhinskaia house may 
echo Mackintosh, but its massive scale 
does not. Even their biggest receptions 
got lost in the Bolshoi Hall, the Bent- 
leys recalled. To sit and have tea around 
a small table in the vast expanse is a bit 
like being entertained in the Grand 
Canyon—or possibly the windswept 
Russian steppes. “In the winter,” said 
Geoffrey Bentley, “fifty-eight degrees 1s 
the usual temperature in there, and no 
amount of heating changes that.” 0 
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A oe n extraordinary, pair of George II 
carved giltwood mirrors in the 
manner or Matthias Lock. Circa 1750. 


Height: 63” Width: 34% 
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Original art for that special touch 


Allied Arts Shops & Gardens 


i] i 75 Arbor Road, Menlo Park, CA 94025-5350 
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H.M. LUTHER INC 


ANTIQUES FINE ART 


FOUNDED LONDON 1947 


: Te (oe 
3 bora 76TH STREET 
“eS 2 ira 7919 


A fine Italian Rococo Walnut Commode, circa 1750. 


FOSTER*GWIN 


Period Antiques 


38 Hotaling Place San Francisco, California 94111 
Telephone 415. 397. 4986 Facsimile 415. 397. 4988 





Arthur Wesley Dow 


HIS ART AND HIS INFLUENCE 


An exhibition and sale of the paintings, photographs and color woodblock prints by Dow and his 
students, including Georgia O’Keeffe, Max Weber, Margaret Jordan Patterson and Zulma Steele. 





Also including excellent examples of furniture by Frank Lloyd Wright, Stickley, and Byrdcliffe; 
photographs by Alvin Langdon Coburn, Gertrude Kasebier, and Clarence White; 
ceramics by Newcomb, Overbeck and Marblehead as well as other period accessories. 


To view the paintings in this exhibition please visit our website at www.spanierman.com 
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Spanierman Gallery, LLC 


45 East 58th Street NewYork 10022 Telephone (212) 832-0208 Fax (212) 832-8114 
Email bkrulik@spanierman.com www.spanierman.com 
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pH erG ramet 

cut crystal with 
crystal trim. 

eccceeniaccd { English, Georgian, 
ANTIQUES ys circa 1750. 
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Distinctive 17th, 18th and 19th century English, 
Continental and American furniture from fine estates siren iiaresleawiae 
and shell carved 
Louis XV walnut 
bureau plat with 
carved shaped 
apron, cabriole 
legs ending in 
ealOhonm oe om daae 
working drawers 
and inset leather 
writing surface. 
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G. SERGEANT 
ANTIQUES 
88 North Main Street + Route 6 
Woodbury, CT 06798 + 203-266-4177 


by appointment: 860-350-2677 
www.gsergeant.com 
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An outstanding set of eight eighteenth century dining chair: 
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Severin Roesen 
(1815-1873) 


“Floral Still-Life” 


30 x 25 inches 
Oil on Canvas 


Announcing our current catalog of American 
paintings. $20.00 post paid. Including 
works by Bierstadt, Cole, Hassam, Homer, 
Jacobsen, Metcalf, Roesen, Shinn, 
Wiggins and many others. 


Godel « Cox 
> FINE ART € 


39A East 72nd Street New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-7272 E-Mail: Godelco@aol.com 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 10:00am to 6:00pm, 
Saturday, 10:00am to 5:00pm 


" incorporating crisply carved top rails, grape and vine knees, and scrolled feet. Anglo/Irish, 
1765. Together with a pair of later carvers. See Cescinsky, English Furniture from Gothic to 


page: 181. Sides 37%” high, 23° wide, 20° deep. Carvers 37” high, 28° wide, 204” de 





SHAKER SQUARE ANTIQUES, Inc. 


12733 Larchmere Boulevard, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 Phone 216- 231-8804 Fax 216-231-1146 
Fine Period English, American and Continental furniture and decorative arts. 
















A large 
Regency 
open rosewood 
bookcase of 
important size — 
12’ wide 
by 7’ 10” high. 
Lovely 
architectural 
columns and 
great color. 
Circa 1825-30. 
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3729 South Dixie Highway Phone 561.832.0919 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33405 Fax 561.832.9382 
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james Fr. moder. 


3EVERLY HILLS*NEW YORK*PARIS*LONDON*TOKYO* VANCOUVER 


CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIER INC. 


One facet to consider in addition 
to DESIGN, QUALITY and 
SERVICE is VALUE. This is an 
excellent opportunity to SAVE 
up to 58% off retail on designer 
Name Brand james r. moder. 
Crystal Chandeliers trimmed 
with Imported Crystal, including 
Crystal manufactured — by 
SWAROVSKI in Austria. 





A) ENTRANCE CHANDELIER. 28"W.x53"H 
3] Lites. Order #93107-22 SALE PRICE $2,499.- 


B) LARGER VERSION*. 
Order #931 16-22 


36"W.x72"H. 44 Lites 
SALE PRICE $3,999.- 


C) MATCHING SMALL EMPIRE*, 20-1/2"W.x29"H 
12 Lites. Order #93105-22 SALE PRICE $1,399.- 


D) MATCHING LARGER EMPIRE*. 24"W.x31"H 
21 Lites. Order #93106-22. SALE PRICE $1,599.- 


E) MATCHING LARGE EMPIRE*. 28"W.x34"H 
Lites. Order #93118-22. SALE PRICE $2,199.- 
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F) TOTAL ELEGANCE. 
Order #93101-22 


30"W.x32"H. 28 Lites 
SALE PRICE $1,899.- 


G) MATCHING SMALLER VERSION*. 24"W.x25"H 
16 Lites. Order #93111-22 SALE PRICE $1,299.- 





H) CANDELABRA CHANDELIER. = 24"W.x23"H. 
8 Lites. Order #93108-22 SALE PRICE $649.- 


I) LARGER VERSION (2 Tier*). 28"W.x26"H 
12 Lites. Order #931 12-22 SALE PRICE $999.- 


J) MATCHING HALL BASKET. 12"W.x9"H. 3 Lites. 
Order #93103-22 SALE PRICE $199.- 


K) LARGER VERSION*. 
Order #93109-22 


20-1/2"W.x11"H. 8 Lites. 
SALE PRICE $799.- 


L) MATCHING WALL SCONCE*. 10-1/2"W.x15"H. 
3 Lites. Order #93104-22 SALE PRICE $289.- 


SEE ORDERING INFORMATION OR 


CALL FOR A FREE CATALOG. 


ALL ITEMS ARE ROYAL GOLD FINISH. 
*SIMILAR, NOT SHOWN. PRICES IN CANADA ADD 25%. 
© COPYRIGHT 1999 WORLDWIDE RIGHTS RESERVED 


BY JAMES R. MODER® WHICH IS A LICENSED TRADEMARK 
BY JAMES R. MODER CRYSTAL CHANDELIER _ INC. 


1000 Facets 


to Consider When 
Sealey A Room. 
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ENTRANCE OR 
DINING ROOM 
CHANDELIERS 


CHOOSE 
FROM 5 SIZES 
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Ask about fly-in program. 
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MP3 CHANGES THE MUSIC SCENE 
TURNING YOUR COMPUTER INTO A DIGITAL JUKEBOX 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


N ELECTRICAL STORM 

is Benjamin Franklin 

running around in the 
rain, holding on to the string 
of a kite. An electronic storm 
is a techno-biz jolt that flush- 
es out the gurus, the hip mag- 
azine writers and the venture 
capitalist consultants and gets 
them running around, scream- 


° 
2 
5 
a 
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ing, “The revolution is com- 
ing! The revolution is here. 
Buy! Sell! Get it! Get rid of 
it! Change is on the way!” 
‘This season’s electro-storm 
—or, to use up-to-date or- 
thography, this season’s Elec- 
troStorm—is called MP3. If 
its backers and those who 
fear it are right, MP3 is in the 
first stages of upending the 
recorded music business. Even 
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if Americans weren’t gaga 
over music, records, bands 
and performers, this would 
still be of more than passing 
importance to an industry 
that does billions of dollars 
of business a year. 

MP3 enables one to take a 
piece of music and convert it 
to a digital form that takes up 
very little space on a CD or 
on the hard drive of a com- 


puter. “If you had a CD- 
ROM filled to the brim with 
MP3s, you could store ten 
hours of music on it. You 
could take a dozen albums 
and stick them on one CD- 
ROM,” says Ben Sawyer, who 
cowrote an authoritative 
book on the subject called 
MP3 Power! with Winamp. In 
other words, long songs can 
be stored in short spaces. 


That, in and of itself, 
would not a revolution make. 
Other elements are needed. 
The first, of course, is a player 
for music encoded in an MP3 
format. Ever since Thomas 
Edison invented the phono- 
graph, one has had to go to 
the store to buy a player. At 
first it was a huge thing with 
a great flowered horn on 
which our ancestors played 
the music trapped on the 
cylindrical format of the first 
recorded music. MP3 players 
are free. You simply down- 
load the one of your choice 
from the Internet. There are 
a number of them out there 
in cyberspace. Choose any 
one you wish. They’re all 
free. Yes, free, absolutely free 
with no strings attached. 

Of course, a player down- 
loaded from the Internet can 
only be used on a computer, 
but a company called Dia- 
mond Multimedia Systems 
in San Jose, California, is 
selling a machine called a 
Rio. It’s about the size of a 
pack of cigarettes, and it has 
headphones. It is designed 
so that you can transfer your 
MP3 music to your Rio and 
trot around listening the 
way you would with a Walk- 
man, though the Rio may 
cost a few, but not many, dol- 
lars more. 

There are several more el- 
ements to this story. One is 
the speed with which music 
in MP3 format can be down- 
loaded from the Internet. If 
you were to download a piece 
of popular music not in MP3, 
it could take hours. But, says 
Doug Cornell, the music di- 
rector at amp3.com, a boom- 
ing MP3 Web page, “in an 
MP3 format, a four-minute 
pop song takes about three 


megabytes, and on our ordi- 
nary telephone connection, 
that’s about twenty minutes 
to a half hour to download.” 
Faster but not so very fast. 
However, “on a cable modem 
or with a satellite dish, it’s 
about two minutes,” Cornell 
continues. “I use the Hughes 
satellite dish myself, and I get 
a song in about a minute and 
a half.” Since cable companies 
are pushing themselves as hard 
as they can to make their ca- 
ble modems available every- 
where, and since the Hughes 
people are selling more and 
more dishes that pull down 
both TV and Internet from 
satellites, millions of people 
already have or soon will 
have the capability of snatch- 
ing a song and putting it in 
the home record collection 
with hardly more than a snap 
of a syncopating finger. 

I exaggerate. Even with ca- 
ble modems and satellites, 
the Internet is not always swift, 
particularly during peak hours. 
“If you wait tll the afternoon 
to do some heavy download- 
ing, forget it,” says Cornell. 
“It depends on the sites that 
youre visiting, too, because 
the more popular sites have 
heavier traffic. They’re try= 
ing to share their processing 
power among all their down- 
loaders. I typically do all 
of my downloading before 
lunchtime, and in the after- 
noon I take care of my e-mail 
and my non-downloading 
responsibilities.” 

So any music on the Inter- 
net, whether by permission 
of the record company hold- 
ing the copyright or not, can, 
at least on good days, be 
snatched out of electronic 
space in less than two min- 

continued on page 178 
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¢ DVB + DIGITAL CINEMA SOUND™ +DIRECTV—SYSTEM « WEBTV” INTERNET TERMINZ 
To begin your journey, call 1-888-766-9864. 


SONY HOME ENTERTAINMENT UNIVERSE 
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INDULGE YOURSELE IN THE-BLEGANCE OF 
AN AUTHENTIC’ MEGERIAN EGYPTIAN CARPET 


Megerian presents original works 

of art, each one signed, each one 

a blend of history and design that 
is beautifully timeless. 


Along with our selection of Egyptian 
hand-made rugs, we offer a full 
range of Aubussons, Savonneries, 
Bessarabians, tapestries and fine 
antique pieces. 


Discover the classic beauty of a 
Megerian. Visit the Megerian dealer 








snearest you and ask for your free 
copy of Recognizing Quality: 

10 Essential Tips for the 

Discriminating Rug Buyer: 

For a dealer near you, call 


toll-free: 877-MEGERIAN. 
MEGERIAN 
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All designs copywrited. 
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David E. Adler, Inc. 
Scottsdale, AZ 602-941-290) 
Stephen Miller Gallery | 
Menlo Park, CA 650-3225 


Galleria Floors Ltd. ; . 
San Francisco, CA 415-863 


Shaver Ramsey 

Denver, CO 303-320- 636. ) 

Carpet Creations | 

Miami, FL 305-576-5900 
| ¥ 

Designer Carpets 

Atlanta, GA 404-262-1720. 


Shabahang Persian Carpets | 
Boise, ID 208-336-0550 


| 
Oscar Isberian Oriental R “ 
Evanston, IL 847-475-0010 | 
Joseph's Oriental Rug Import 
Indianapolis, IN a ay 


Jacqueline Vance Rugs 


New Orleans, LA 504 89L- 


Steven King Oriental Rugs 
Boston, MA 617-426-3302 

i 
McQueen's Carpets & Rugs 
Birmingham, MI 248- Sh | 


Persian Rug Galleries | 
Nashua, NH 603-882-5604 


Cyrus Carpets @ Galleria 
Edina, MN 612-922-6000 


Rug & Kilim f 
Morristown, NJ 973-425-28 


Packards West 
Santa Fe, NM 800-648-7358 
Data Carpet & Rug, Inc. : 
New Hyde Park, NY 516-35 
\ 


Stark Carpet 
New York, NY 212 — 900 


Gabriel Menefee & A 
Charlotte, NC 704- 55 


McDhurries 
Rocky River, OH 440-3 


Tufenkian Carpets & Rug 
Portland, OR 503-2223 


Mare Phillips Decorative B 
Philadelphia, PA. 215-5574 


Tajzoy Oriental Rugs 
Dallas, TX 214-651-0510 


Emmet Perry & Company’ 
Houston, TX 713-961-4663 


SAV Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 202-554 
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©1999 Domaine Chandon, Inc., Yountville, CA www.dchandon.com 
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CATALOGUES AVAILABLE - TO THE TRADE; SHOWROOM LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE 


Edward Ferrell 198-A, 198-S Lewis Mittman 2025 








Lewis Mittman 9954 Edward Ferrell 569-84 





Lewis Mittman 9952 





742) 888-5580 


(9719) 274-5061 
(212) 371-5061 


Edward Ferrell 596-87 
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MP3 CHANGES THE MUSIC SCENE 


continued from page 174 

utes without anybody’s paying anybody 
else a dime. You can also transfer music 
from your CDs to your computer using 
a program called a ripper, although I 
suspect the recording industry would 
like to call it a ripper-offer, as anyone 
using it can duplicate copyrighted ma- 
terial to his heart’s content. 

Finally, for a couple of hundred bucks 
you can buy what’s called a CD burner, 
attach it to your computer if you’re 
adept at that sort of thing and make 
your own CDs with MP3 music you 
have either pirated or paid for. Some 
vastly more expensive apparatuses will 
burn, or copy, material onto as many 
as sixteen CDs at the same time. Blank 
CDs are to be had for as little as a 
dollar apiece, so you can see why the 
record industry is in a lather about 
what’s going on. 

One way or another, we are seeing 
what everybody now calls e-commerce 
working its way into industry after in- 
dustry. We’ve seen it in real estate, auto- 
mobile sales, stocks and bonds and so 
forth, but MP3 has a special portent for 
the record industry, since you can buy 
or steal the product directly on your 
computer, which is not intrinsically 
possible with most other forms of e- 
commerce. You can’t, for instance, di- 
rectly download a pizza. 

The quality of the music is quite 
high. MP3 is said to be about 98 percent 
as good as an original CD. Sawyer ex- 
plains that the algorithm that shrinks, 
copies and converts a CD into MP3 
does so by tossing out all the sounds 
that the listener with an ordinary pair of 
ears can’t hear anyway. Audiophiles may 
recoil in revulsion at this, but hundreds 
of thousands, if not a million or two, 
youthful lovers of contemporary music 
don’t miss that 2 percent. Apparently 
they can’t even hear the difference. 

With many bucks at her disposal and 
many lawyers at her beck and call, 
Hilary Rosen, president and CEO of 
the Recording Industry Association of 
America, lets it be known that she can 
see and hear all the differences, and she 
doesn’t like them. For those who she be- 
lieves are infringing on her members’ 
rights, she has a warning: “If you’re a 
repeat offender or someone who’s man- 
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aging very large [MP3] sites, watch 
out; we’ll find you. I’m not defensive 
about this work.” 

She makes it clear that she has little 
patience with the “you share, I share, we 
all share” disposition of nerdly, pro- 
peller-head utopian idealism. “The re- 
ality,” she says, “is that when large com- 
panies hold billions of dollars of assets 
on behalf of artists, they’re careful 
about how those assets are used. It’s one 
thing to be in your mom’s bedroom de- 
veloping the new world order on your 
computer when you have nothing at 
risk, but record companies and artists 
still sell ninety-eight percent of their 
product through traditional brick-and- 
mortar retail.” 

The actualities are a tad more com- 
plicated. The record industry has, shall 
we say, a racy past, which includes 
allegations of payola and being in- 
volved with organized crime in the 


“If you had a 
CD-ROM filled to 
the brim with 
MP3s, you could 
store ten hours 
of music on it.” 


promotion and distribution of rec- 
ords. Hence some younger people, 
techies, musicians and fans who have 
grown up with little love for the big 
record companies see the development 
of MP3 as a means of circumventing 
and making obsolete an unloved indus- 
try. The hope of some of the young 
ones is to let music slip free onto the In- 
ternet, where it will appear in too many 
places and forms to be restored to tra- 
ditional retail distribution. After all, 
anybody with a ripper can take a song 
or a whole album from a CD, copy it 
in MP3 forma: in a matter of an hour 
or so and let it {ly into cyberspace, there 
for any and all to listen to, pass on or 
make their own. 

What’s more, MP3 offers at least the 
possibility that bands, composers and 


singers can popularize themselves and 
make a career without signing a con- 
tract with one of the record labels some 
of them so dislike. Even performers 
who may be under contractual re- 
straints from record companies are 
finding ways to get their work into the 
growing MP3 orbit. 

“If an artist really wants to get on our 
site,” says Cornell, “and he’s a known 
quantity, like Greg Lake from Emerson, 
Lake and Palmer, he can do it. Lake’s on 
our site with ‘Lucky Man.’ The record 
company owns the original studio re- 
cording that they paid for, but he actu- 
ally recorded a live version himself and 
gave us that song. So that’s a way for an 
artist to get into this technology with- 
out violating his contract.” 

The desire to share the products of 
one’s imagination antedates the Inter- 
net and has been a recurring ideal in 
Electroland almost from the hour the 
molecules and atoms were used to as- 
semble it. Shareware, or freeware, typi- 
cally is given away for others to use, 
often to study and improve upon. 
Sometimes the inventors of the original 
piece of software ask for donations in 
return for use or have a higher-powered 
version that they charge for, although 
the price has always been quite moder- 
ate for such things. Often these software 
products have been groundbreaking 
and superb. MP3 has exactly that histo- 
ry, but it’s a history completely at odds 
with that of the recording industry. 

There is a middle ground. The free 
souls on the MP3 side are getting per- 
mission from record companies to re- 
lease cuts from albums onto the Inter- 
net as a means of stimulating interest 
and sales of conventional recordings. 
The possibilities are endless. Songs 
could be recorded with a digital lock 
that could only be opened by depositing 
a few electronic coins in the virtual slot, 
although the mere existence of such a 
system will be an irresistible challenge 
to swarms of hackers. 

Sawyer has some intriguing thoughts 
on the future: “I don’t know how any- 
body’s going to make money, but I do 
know they’re not going to keep making 
it the same old way. What if Sony calcu- 

continued on page 180 
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Showroom: D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 753 4488 
Office: 111 EIGHTH AVENUE, SUITE 930, NEW YORK, NY 10011 (212) 647 6900 


ATLANTA Travis & Company * BOSTON The Martin Group ¢ CHICAGO Cowtan & Tout e CLEVELAND Gregory Alonso, Inc. 
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GREAT City TRADERS’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through selected interior and home 
furnishing design studios. For the name of a resource near you, write; Great City Traders, P.O. Box 885166, San Francisco, 
California 94188, ©|999 All rights reserved. Visit our website @ http://www.greatcitytraders.com 





© 1999 American Standard, Inc 


Haven't you always wanted a book : 


that eauld interpret your dreams? 


4 FREE. Call 1-800-524-9797 ext 574 to receive your very own copy of “The Collection,” 
American Standard's new 112-page book of amazing products and ideas. Or simply send this 


coupon to American Standard, P.0. Box 90318, Richmond, VA 232309031. “f¢morican Standard 
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continued from page 178 

lated how much money per head every- 
body in the country spends on music 
from Sony. They might find it’s on aver- 
age, say, fifty or sixty dollars a year for 
five or six CDs. What if they said, ‘We'll 
give you access to all of our music all 
year long, and we’re going to charge 
you eighty dollars a year.’ All of a sud- 
den they’ve raised the amount of money 
per person that they’re making.” 

At amp3.com, “we pay all of our artists 
a five-cent royalty that’s generated by 
advertising,” Cornell says. “We’re the 
only site where you can download a 
song for free and the artists make a 
nickel off of each one.” The advertising 
takes the form of a five-second ad pre- 
fixed to the song, which you hear when 
you play it. And speaking of songs, MP3 
is the same old electronic song, which 
goes something like, “We'll put millions 
into it to make it work, though we can’t 
quite figure out where our profit is 
going to come from.” They will figure 
it out, though. 

It seems preposterous to think that 
the current system of distributing rec- 
ords will continue to hold sway in the 
long run. It’s ecologically damaging to 
have CDs annoyingly shrink-wrapped 


in jewel boxes. It’s expensive, slow and 


MP3 is said to be 
about 98 percent as 
good as a CD. 


inconvenient. CDs will continue to bé 
sold in the present form, just as long- 
playing records and record players with 
vacuum-tube amplifiers are still sold, 
but it’s hard to believe that when a 
cheaper, faster, better and less wasteful 
way of selling music is at hand, the old 
ways can maintain their dominance. 

Industry after industry and area of 
life after area of life undergo these 
changes as the electrolites and the elec- 
troloonies come up with newer wrinkles 
that a restless, novelty-loving and fran- 
tically grasping society gloms on to with 
a heedless alacrity. Yes, indeed, this is 
the kind of electronic storm the gurus 
dearly love. 0 
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art.com welcomes it. 





EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
SAN FRANCISCO, TELLURIDE, VENETO, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER... 


VENETO 


® Andrea Palladio 

fter the downfall of a ri- 

val family, the Pisano 

family of Venice seized 
its castle and asked the great ar- 
chitect Andrea Palladio to con- 
struct a new villa on the ruins. 
Completed in 1544, the resi- 
dence is considered one of Pal- 
ladio’s early masterpieces. Cen- 
turies-old frescoes are found 





PAOLO MARTON 


RIVER FOREST 


® Frank Lloyd Wright 
favorite of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s, the Isabel 
Roberts House is an im- 
portant example of the archi- 
tect’s innovative Prairie style. 
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throughout, as in the parlor 
(right); a basin in the kitchen 
was sculpted by Palladio him- 
self. The villa has recently 
undergone an extensive reno- 
vation. Two other houses are 
included on the property. Nine 
billion lire ($4.9 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 





Located 20 minutes from 
Chicago in River Forest, the 
cruciform structure was built 
for Wright’s bookkeeper in 
1908. The expansive first floor 
is 70 feet long and includes the 


living room, bordered on three 
sides by floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows, and the garden room. A 
Tennessee crab-apple flagstone 
floor and stepped pyramidal 
ceilings of blond Philippine 


mahogany were added by 
Wright in a 1955 renovation; 
the house is the only Prairie de- 
sign he updated. 

Upstairs, the three bedrooms 
contain leaded art-glass case- 
ment windows and built-in bu- 
reaus, cabinets and shelving. A 
wrought iron balcony extends 
off the master bedroom, form- 
ing an inglenook in the double- 
height living room below, 
which has a Roman brick fire- 
place. Wright’s penchant for 
melding indoor and outdoor 
space is realized in the garden 
room, built around an elm tree 
that grows up through the ceil- 
ing and roof. $1.25 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 186 
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vww.acura.com or call 1-800-TO-ACURA. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Sherman House 

esignated a San Fran- 

cisco historic landmark 

and formerly a nation- 
ally recognized luxury hotel, the 
Sherman House was built in 
1876 for music patron Leander 
Sherman (AD, Apr. 1985). A 
triple-height ballroom was 
added in 1901 to accommodate 


BERKSHIRES 


his house is for joy, for 

entertaining,” Tony- 

winning costume de- 
signer William Ivey Long said 
of his country house in the 
Berkshires, which he renovated 
and named Thimbles (AD, Nov. 
1995). The 1752 structure, with 
an 1870s addition, has an 1850s 
barn and woodshed linked to 
the house in what | 
“a rambling, winter-proot cor 
ga line.” There are f 
rooms and three fire} 
the main house. The te 
property has a pond, an ap; 
orchard and stone walls a 
walkways. $450,000. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6805 
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RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


impromptu concerts by guests 
such as Lillian Russell and 
Paderewski. Approached from 
the music room (above right) 
by double staircases of hand- 
carved oak, the ballroom has a 
cathedral skylight and picture 
windows. In the early 1980s the 
owners worked with William 
Gaylord, who transformed the 


interiors using a Second Empire 
motif, which recalls “a time 
when people clearly wanted 
comfort.” The 16,000-square- 
foot house contains 14 bed- 
rooms, all of which have at least 
one wood-burning fireplace. 
Window seats frame panoramic 
views of the bay and the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge from some of 
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the antique-furnished rooms. 

Extensive formal gardens, a 
guesthouse, a greenhouse and 
all appointments, including a 
chateau-style birdcage, French 
tapestry and fine art, are offered 
in the sale. $15 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 





continued on page 188 








THE SECRET TO GREAT ENTERTAINING 
IS GREAT ENTERTAINMENT, 


. 


There’s nothing like live music to turn an ordinary party into a major social event. And the Yamaha Disklavier 
piano brings famous musicians into your home to perform exclusive concerts for you and your friends. With 


the unique Yamaha Disklavier system, every nuance of the artists’ original performances is 





recreated, right down to the moving keys and pedals. It’s just like having George Gershwin 
or Chick Corea at your piano bench. The Disklavier is not limited to piano music, though; it 
can play the entire orchestral score of a Broadway hit or Mozart concerto. 

When you have a Yamaha Disklavier, the best entertainment in town is in your living room. To find out how 
to get this remarkable piano there, visit www.yamaha.com/PIANOS.htm, or call (800)711-0745 ext.459 for a free 


Disklavier CD-ROM. 


@ YAMAHA cisklavier 


©1999 Yamaha Corporation of America, Keyboard Division. Visit us at www.yamaha.com. P.O. Box 6600, Buena Park, CA 90622. 
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ST: LAWRENCE 
RIVER 


@ Dark Island 

n 1896 the president of the 

Singer sewing machine 

company told his family 
that he was building a hunting 
lodge on an island in the St. 
Lawrence River; they were re- 
portedly stunned to see the re- 
sulting castle. Now known as 
Jorstadt Castle, the residence is 
complete with dungeons, tur- 
rets and a panel leading to se- 
cret passages in the library. It 
includes medieval-style furnish- 


ings and several acres on the 
New York shore. $2.7 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 





FARHAD VLADI 





ALPINE LOG HOMES 
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log house is all of the house, finding y 
piece inside and ou hing fee 
writers John Naisbit | Jypan offer views of the mountains will ever look,” said the archi- 
and Patricia Aburdene wrote . le struct es and the town of Telluride. The _ tect, who chose the materials 
themmesidence wmtheskbresor re 1, double-height living room for their ability to age, “is the 
of Telluride, Colorado (AD, c ‘th ~— (above) has a rock fireplace and day you move in.” $4.25 million. 
June 1989). “It... has a certain iz Sralenk a library lof: dherstneneetaaale 
honesty.” The couple worked u \« e-al are hand-waxed to look like For information, call the AD 
with architect Theodore Brown tow wraparoun adobe. “The worst this house Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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LIGTT BROWN GALLERY PRESENTS GU 
TEROH” BY LAURA DE SANTILLANA. . U 


1S VENETIAN ARTIST ELICITS A SENSUAL el. 
;ALITY FROM HER VESSELS BY WORKING “GON ; 
. GWN GLASS ON A CORK WHEEL. 


THE SOURCE OF THE FINEST 
ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK 






ONE STYLE. ONE. 


1T 1S AVAILABLE FROM GUILD.COM, 
A S,000 PIECE COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL 
ART THAT DOESN'T JUST TRANSCEND 
BORDERS, BUT RATHER, GBLITERATES 
THEM ENTIRELY. 





CRYSTORAMA LIGHTING 






Stistortcal 


8869-FG 
W31" H35" 
6+3-60W 


ce, rystorama Lighting 


manufacturer is dedicated to maintaining 
a tradition of quality lighting since 1958. 
Our distinctive styling and olde world 
craftsmanship is uniquely expressed in 
every handmade piece. 


g he Alabaster 


ey Odyssey Collection 
TT supports the strong demand 
for classical designs by 
sourcing out the finest quality 
and materials from cultures 
around the world. As travelers 
and designers, we circle the 
globe to visit varied cultures and 
learn local landscapes. Artists 
k throughout the world have taught us 
s how traditional crystal is handcut, 
alabaster bowls are hand-carved, 








951-WH and ornate brass casting 
W7" H20" Extl1". are hand-chased to bring 
1-60W 


out intricate detailing. 


ee ? rystorama 
Lighting 
searches and discovers 
the finest designs 
worldwide and 
brings 
them to 
the most 
important 
homes... 
yours. 





936-BZ 
W29" H28" 
6-60W+3-40W 


Contact Crystorama Lighting 
in your area to view the comp 


CRYSTORAMA LIG! 
www.crystorama.co 


Showroom & Manufacturing Plant 
95 Cantiague Rock Road-Westbury, New York 1! 
Ph: (800) 888-4470 -Fax: (516) 931-1254 
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MONTECITO 


® George Washington Smith 
n 1929 Santa Barbara’s pre- 
mier architect, George 
Washington Smith, com- 
pleted Sotto Il Monte in Mon- 
tecito. Created to showcase 
panoramic mountain views, the 
eight-bedroom Tuscan-style 
villa combines intricate hand- 
crafted detailing with modern- 
day conveniences. The main 
galleria (below) has an inlaid 
golden travertine floor and 
hand-carved Indiana limestone 





corbels. There are 13-foot ceil- 
ings throughout the first floor. 
Four sets of French doors open 
from the living room to an 82- 
foot-long pool bordered by an 
expansive lawn, part of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance—inspired gar- 
dens that surround the villa. 
The estate also has three wine 
cellars and a car collector’s 
garage. $29 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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“DIVISION-OF ee aeeet fine re Ps SPs NS = a 
For a brochure, write Pearson, Dept. P-47, Box 2838, High Point, N€ 27261 


WROOM LOCATIONS: Albuquerque, NM, Albuquerque Design Center ¢ Atlanta, GA, Pearson-Co. *. Boston, MA, Decorator’s Walk** Chica 6) 
wroom ¢ Costa Mesa, CA, The Showplace South * Dallas, TX, Pearson Company * Dania, FL, Lane Group Showroom * Denver, CO; Chuck WellS 8Assc + ates. ; 
ids, MI, J.T. French Company * Houston, TX, Bunch & Shoemaker ¢ Indianapolis, IN, J.B. Neu Sons, Inc. * Los Angeles, CA; Haptor Barrett, Assoc. «Mi patina i 
pign Professionals * New York City, NY, Arthur Sanderson & Sons, Ltd. * Philadelphia, PA, Decorator’s Walk ¢ Portland, OR, Goldsmith’s alerted Stra ba le 
cisco, CA, Lane Group Showroom ®° Seattle, WA, Decorator’s Walk ¢ St! Louis, MO, Kenny Designer Resources * San Diego, CA, Fay ng Collection. mol Ate ce 


mutter, Showroom * Washington, DC, Lane-Group Showroom ¢ Also through designers. 


Photographed at - Mitte rea at the Villa Antiques. & ‘Fine Art 919-942-3179 


= Places to go, designs to see, from Architectural Digest advertisers... 


“3,000 Chairs” Design Benefit 


The New York Design Center and Architectural Digest 
invite you to support World Studio Foundation at “3,000 
Chairs,” a benefit soiree and silent auction featuring 
children’s chairs specially designed by leaders in the 
creative community. Art and objects hand-picked by 
Guest Curators will be included as well. 


The Foundation provides scholarships to minority and 
economically disadvantaged students of design, art and 
architecture. Each year, more than 3,000 students apply 
for the Foundation’s scholarship programs. Funding 
for only 30 scholarships was available in 1999. 


Help to fill the 3,000 empty places while enjoying 
cocktails, hors d’oeuvres and a chance to bring home 
works by prominent contemporary artists and designers. 


Wednesday, November 17, 1999 
6:30-9:30 pm 

The New York Design Center 
200 Lexington Avenue 

New York, NY 


Tickets: $100 in advance, $125 at the door. 
To reserve tickets or for more information, 
please call (212) 366-1317, ext. 18. 


Honorary Committee members will each create an 
original artwork out of a simple child-sized wooden 
chair for display and auction. Members include: 


James Biber Alexander Isley 

Laura Bohn Design Associates David Ling 

Ivan Chermayeff Lot/Ek 

Tamar Cohen & David Slatoff Max Miller 

Eric Cohler Niv Miyasato 

James de la Vega Benjamin Noriega - Ortiz 
Robert de Michiel Todd Oldham 

Orlando Diaz-Azcuy Rick Pirman 

Stephen Doyle John Reimnitz 

Jeff Ducette Scott and Emily Santoro 
Milton Glaser Calvin Tsao 

Mariette Himes Gomez Robert Venturi 

Rodney Alan Greenblat Chip Wass 

Cecil Hayes Julie Wilson 


Jenny Holzer 


Guest Curators for auction items include Murray Moss, 
Chee Pearlman, Andrea Rosen and Fred Schneider. 


The 
i New York 
DC Design 
Center 


Worldstudio FOUNDATION 
















World Studio Foundation has announced its Architectural 
Digest Design Education Fund winners for Fall 1999, | 
These $1,000 scholarships, funded by Architectural Digest, | 
have been awarded to four young students on behalf of | 
Gaggenau, Honda, the Caribbean Tourism Organization 
and Rado Watch. Winners were selected by a jury of profes- 
sionals appointed by World Studio Foundation. 


Gaggenau Award for Design: 
Jeffrey Sarmiento, a fine art 
and glass graduate student 
at Rhode Island School of 
Design 


~~ 
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Honda Environmental Design 
Award: Gonzalo Mosquera, 
an urban planning graduate 
student at the University of 
Arizona 


ee 


Michael Manley Award (on 

behalf of the Caribbean Tourism 
Organization): Tao Sule, a 
sophomore architecture student 
at Cooper Union, NYC 


Rado Watch Scholarship: 
Youn-Kyung Lim, a product 
design graduate student at the 
Institute of Design, Illinois 
Institute of Technology 





Additionally, The New York Design Center Awards have 
been granted to Eliron Salomon, a senior furniture design 
student at Parsons School of Design, and Grace Daley, a 
junior interior design student at University of Florida. 


Fashion, Feet First 


Stuart Weitzman will preview their 2000 Resort/Summ 
collection of finely designed footwear in a series of trunk sho 
this fall. Choose your favorite styles in a wide range of siz 
and take advantage of extended store hours (8:30 am-7:30 pm) 


Boston (Copley Place), November 3-5 
New York (59th & Madison), November 10-12 
Chicago (900 N. Michigan), November 17-19 _- 


For more information, contact (212) 582-9500. 








Jewelry 
you want to wear 
AN malmost anywhere! 





Maddaloni Jewelers 
70 East Jericho Tpk.,, Huntington, NY (516) 499-8800 


Reis Nichols Jewelers 
935 East 86th Street, Indianapolis, IN (317) 255-4467 


Tapper’s Diamonds & Fine Jewelry 
Orchard Mall, West Bloomfield, MI (800) 337-GIFT 


for information on this 18 karat gold collection: 
1-800-227-4890 www.SeidenGangDesigns.com 








ENDURING TREASURES FOR THE MILLENNIUM 





The new CHARRIOL® COLVMBVS 2000 Limited Edition bracelet embodies beauty 
and elegance and is sure to bring each person who wears it an uplifting experience, 


Inspired by the popular CHARRIOL' 
COLVMBVS timepiece, the bracelet is 
a stunning design embodying all of the 
distinct qualities found in the 
COLVMBVS watch. 


Handmade in 18 karat white gold and 
set with approximately one carat of 
diamonds, the Limited Edition bracelet 
truly expresses beauty in its unique 
form. As a tribute to the new millennium, 
it has been produced in a limited 
edition uniquely numbered from 0001 
to 2000. The bracelet also comes with 
a Certificate of Authenticity personally 
signed by the renowned designer him- 
self, Philippe Charriol. 


For more information about the mag- 
nificent CHARRIOL® collection of 
watches and jewelry, please call 
800.872.0172 or visit the web-site at 
www.charriol-usa.com 


CHARRIOL® may be found at Bloomingdale’s, Saks Fifth Avenue (select locations), 
and numerous independent fine jewelers nationwide. . 















PLEASE NOTE: REMEMBER GIFTS FROM CRAIG DRAKE, NEW ENGLAND, 
OLYMPUS, PICCHIOTTI, ST. JOHN AND UNOAERRE IN THE NEW MILLENNIUM 
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As the world prepares to open the doors on @ 
new millennium, Allan M. Schneider) 
Associates, Inc., one of the most prestigious 
real estate firms on the East Coast, is opening 
its doors to the world. 


Since the late 1960s, the company has been 
bringing together buyers and sellers of thé’ 
finest properties in one of America’s most 
exclusive areas, the eastern end of Long Island: 


" The company’s strengths and success lies in i$ 7 
_ commitment to the individual concerns of each J 


client and customer and in its unprecedented | 
access to the very finest properties available. 


For additional information please call 


1-888-SHAMPTON or visit the website 
www.allanschneider.com. fk 


ALLAN M. SCHNEIDER 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


= 


| 


| 
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AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING ST. JOHN HOME STORES: 
Scottsdale Fashion Square + 480-425-7445 South Coast Plaza * 714-668-3700 
FOR INFORMATION CALL 1-877-755-8463 






OLYMPUS 


Focus On Life 
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CAREFUL. 
sare de 
MAY BECOME 
JEALOUS. 


Introducing the PENTA Gy designed, technologically advanced -€ Z00M/5. 


Some eyes have all the fun. Especially the ones behind this 28-75mm zoom lens. Not only does the ultra- 
compact Pay ER EN een eur mecistats (nace jam-packed with features. Like five intelligent 
variable-power flash options. Precision optics. And an ergonomic design allowing it to be cradled in your hand 
over one eye - perfectly. So, it's easy to see why one of your eyes could start to feel a little, well, left out. 


In USA call 1-800-6-CAMERA or write Olympus America Inc, 2 Corporate Center Drive, Melville, NY 11747. In Canada: Carsen Group, Inc., Toronto. http://www.olympus.com 
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JOHN DESSARZIN 


TUXEDO PARK 


@ Frelinghuysen Estate 
Georgian-style mansion 
built for the Freling- 
huysen family in 1903 

is located in a gated enclave 

known as Tuxedo Park. Set at 

the base of the Ramapo Moun- 
tains and less than an hour from 

Manhattan, Tuxedo Park has 

been designated a National His- 

toric District. The Frelinghuy- 
sen estate is situated on five and 

a half acres just off Wee Wah 





DALLAS 


n the prestigious Dallas 

neighborhood of Turtle 

Creek is a 1925 Mediter- 
ranean estate designed by archi- 
tect J. Allen Boyle. The house is 
topped by a tower; the front 
facade features an arched, dou- 
ble-height window surrounded 
by tile. Rooms include a cook’s 
kitchen, three bedroom suites, a 
gymnasium, a den and a library; 


materials such as imported mar- 





Lake and affords views of the 
surrounding mountains. The 
entrance hall of the three-story, 
17,000-square-foot house fea- 
tures a marble fountain, a fire- 
place and a curved wrought 
iron staircase. Built-in book- 
cases and one of 14 working 
fireplaces are in the wood- 
paneled living room, which 
boasts 20-foot ceilings. 
Highlighted by 23-karat gold 
leaf and hand-painted murals, 


JOHN DESSARZIN 


the interiors throughout 

the house display intricate 
craftsmanship, seen also in the 
latticework and the marble ter- 
razzo of the breakfast room. 
The grand banquet-size dining 
room has a coffered ceiling and 
original bronze sconces and 








opens onto a porch perched 
above the lake. The master 
suite (above), one of 16 bed- 
rooms, has French-style panel- 
ing and a study. $3.3 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


ble, European tile and unpol- 
ished limestone are used 
throughout. The formal dining 
room (left) has boiseries taken 
from an 18th-century chateau 
outside Paris, parquet de Ver- 
sailles oak floors and an 18th- 
century fireplace, one of four 
in the house. 

French doors lead to terraces 
and the grounds, landscaped 
with gardens, fountains and 
tiled loggias, as well as a swim- 
ming pool and an entertain- 
ment pavilion. The property 
provides private access to Tur- 
tle Creek. Two adjacent parcels 
of land totaling one and a half 
acres may be purchased, for 
an additional $2.5 million. 
$3.85 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


continued on page 201 
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or even the smoother, quieter ride, cae Nel IB Because once you slip behind the wheel of the new Maxima, once you begin to pilot the 
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formidable 222-horsepower V6, Prey] s i al i per hour is achieved in an astonishing 6.7 seconds. Fewer than 10 


seconds later you've traveled a quarter chee me cu ve, a synergistic relationship develops between you, the suspension and 
the road. And continues to deepen with each a ay an is the stuff of roadsters. This is the stuff of sport coupes. This is not 


the stuff of sedans. Or is it? Inquiries? Call: 800-896-9694. Or click: nissandriven.com. The new 2000 Maxima. CARS LIKE IT: 0. 





©1999 Nissan North America, Inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Making CeCe owned by or licensed to Nissan. Maxima GLE shown. * Motor Trend, 1999. 


i en’ tet te the number of doors fool you. Nor should you let the roomy interior, the gracious leather appointments, 





4-DOOR BODY. 
dV 01 0 0] 















LOOK, IT’S THE NEW 2000 MAXIMA. 


UR) 3 eh 


Just call our 800 number or visit our web site to order an eye-open- 
ing 7-minute video featuring insights from Jerry Hirshberg, Nissan ; ya 


Chief Designer. You'll also receive a comprehensive 32-page brochure —— 


aio eat “ - - 
full of. spectacular photos and packed with facts—from the Maxima’s ff \N 


ig pera Ze 
huge 32-horsepower increase to its bigger, even.more luxurious inte- F ——S | ANS | , NISSAN] 
: A F —~ a 


1-800-845-8302 maximal.com * | DRIVEN. 


rior to its sports-car-like cornering capabilities. Amazing but true. 





© 1999 Nissan North America, Inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Maxima are trademarks owned by or licensed to Nissan. 
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POSTTANO 


® Franco Zeffirelli 
his house for me is a 
Shangri-la, a fantasy 
land,” opera and film 
director Franco Zeffirelli said of 
Tre Ville, his estate on the Posi- 
tano coastline. Each completely 
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self-contained, Villa Rossa, Vil- 
la Bianca—the main villa—and 
Villa Azzura are nestled in the 
hillside. In the latter, used as a 
guesthouse for visitors such as 
Steinbeck and Picasso, Zeffirelli 
replaced doors with arches to 
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ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


create a large living room 
(above). Sprawling gardens and 
numerous terraces provide the 
perfect atmosphere for admir- 
ing a view that Zeffirelli de- 
scribed as “an opera set with 
dramatic mountains behind it.” 





MARKET 





He added about 2,000 plants to 
the gardens and a waterfall in- 
spired by the Tivoli gardens. 
$10 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


MANHATTAN 


Rosario Candela 

rchitect Rosario Can- 

dela, who designed 

many of Manhattan’s 
most prestigious properties, 
built a 5,200-square-foot, 11- 
bedroom apartment on the 
eighth floor of a distinguished 
1920s Park Avenue building. 
Once the home of a socially 
prominent couple with a major 
contemporary art collection, it 
has 11-foot ceilings with origi- 
nal moldings and detailing. 
There are five additional bed- 
rooms for staff. The living 
room (left) has antique French 
boiseries and contains one o! 
the apartment’s four fireplaces. 
$7.25 million. 


For information, call the AD Es- 
tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 0 
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he houses of 

Charles Gwath- 

mey and his part- 

ner, Robert Siegel, 

are known for serious archi- 

tectural ambitions but rarely 

for modesty of size. Gwath- 

mey and Siegel have long been 

the architects of choice for 

clients who want to combine 

extravagance with an intel- 

lectually rigorous, well-craft- 

ed modernism, and Gwath- 

mey Siegel houses measuring 

20,000 square feet or more 
are not uncommon. 

But what happens when 
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ARCH TEGRURE 


HIGH INTENSITY 


COMPLEX RHYTHMS SCALED FOR A MANHATTAN PIED-A-TERRE 
Architecture by Gwathmey Siegel/Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Paul Warchol 


the architects design an apart- 
ment one-tenth that size? 
‘Their work takes on a stun- 
ning intensity, as if all the 
ideas in the big houses were 
compressed into a tight, con- 
centrated form. 

A two-bedroom apartment 
in one of Manhattan’s most 
venerable residential hotels 
could easily have been a case 
of too much architecture for 
a small space, but it isn’t. And 
neither is it “Gwathmey lite.” 
‘There is as much formal in- 
vention in this pied-a-terre 
as there is in many of Gwath- 


mey’s houses. The architect’s 
sense of control is so sure, in 
fact, that these spaces possess 
a sense of serenity that is 
greater, in many ways, than 
that of his large residences. 
The client, a prominent 
Los Angeles financier, had 
not worked with Gwathmey 
before. Several of his friends 
were clients of Gwathmey’s, 
however, and he was famil- 
iar enough with the archi- 
tect’s work that when his 
wife suggested that they put 
aside the traditional style of 
their primary residence and 





“We wanted density, with a serene 
feeling,” Charles Gwathmey, of 
Gwathmey Siegel, says of a 2,000- 
square-foot apartment he designed 
in Manhattan. ABOVE: Edward Hop- 
per’s Shakespeare at Dusk, 1935, is 
above a Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann- 
style commode in the entrance hall. 


Opposite: From the entrance hall 
to the living area is an “unfolding 
and unexpected spatial sequence,” 
says Gwathmey, who modulated 
the ceiling heights. The painting is 
Curved Shore Line, 1986, by Wolf 
Kahn. Chair leather from Edelman. 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 
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> steamed-beech-and-cherry panel- 

_ ing. Gwathmey clad a structural col=” 
umn, at right, with stainless steel 
and canted its shape. The furnitur 

Vis reproduced from pieces by Ruhl 


‘mann. The chair and sofa fabrics 
are from the Bradbury Collection: 
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do “something radical” with 
their New York apartment, 
Gwathmey was the first ar- 
chitect he spoke to. “I knew 
that because the space was 
so small, it could be difficult, 
but I also knew that it could 
be challenging,” the husband 
says. “I said to Charlie, “These 
are my needs, and as long as 
you fulfill them, I’m not go- 
ing to interfere.’ 

“Tt was a tired apartment 
in a historic building, and 
the whole thing looked circa 
1960, with shag carpets—it 
could have been in Lefrak 
City,” he continues. “I knew 
I couldn’t live in it as it was, 
but I thought at first we would 
just clean it up.” 

Gwathmey had other ideas. 
“My initial reaction as soon as 
I walked in was that I wanted 
the owners to be able to see 
the park from the front door, 
which meant we had to ma- 
nipulate the space,” he says. 
It did not take long for the 
clients to realize that they 
would have to gut the apart- 
ment and start over. 

“It was really the terrace 
and the views that sold me on 
it,” says the husband, point- 
ing out that the unit is one 
of only two in the building 
located on a setback, with a 
terrace overlooking Central 
Park. While its unusual lo- 
cation provides some spec- 
tacular vistas along Fifth 
Avenue as well as across the 
park, part of Gwathmey’s 
challenge was to make cer- 
tain that the views did not 
overwhelm the apartment. 

The layout stayed roughly 
the same, since building reg- 
ulations prohibited relocat- 
ing kitchens and baths. But 
Gwathmey opened up the 
entrance hall to create a vis- 


Opposite: A dining/sitting alcove, 
part of the living area, is defined by 
a bay window and faces a terrace 
overlooking the Plaza Hotel and 
Central Park. The low table, fitted 
with a hydraulic system, can be 
raised to the height of a dining table. 
Randolph & Hein chair fabric. 


ta from the front door to a 
small window looking north 
over the park, though he de- 
liberately kept it to only a 
tantalizing glimpse, blocked 
in part by a structural col- 
umn that he turned into a 
canted pillar of stainless steel. 
(A full panorama is visible lat- 
er, upon reaching a five-sided 
bay window that projects out 
of the living area’s dining al- 
cove onto the terrace.) 

The architect also built 


some entirely new spaces: a 
kitchen and dining area in 
place of the old kitchen and a 
small bath; and a study/guest 
bedroom where a second bed- 
room used to be. 

The floor plan, with cant- 
ed walls, intersecting grids, 
and curves and circles, looks 
almost like a Cubist com- 
position—something more 
akin to Braque than to the 
Mondrianesque layouts of 
Mies van der Rohe. But 
Gwathmey’s greatest effort 


COURTESY GWATHMEY SIEGEL & ASSOCIATES ARCHITECTS 


1 ENTRANCE HALL 

2 LIVING AREA 

3 DINING ALCOVE 

4 STUDY/GUEST 
BEDROOM 

5 KITCHEN 

6 MASTER BATH 

7 MASTER 
BEDROOM 








went into making the apart- 
ment a three-dimensional, 
rather than a two-dimen- 
sional, composition. If there 
was any doubt that Gwath- 
mey is not a minimalist, this 
project should remove it; 
the design is so complex it 
should really be called ba- 
roque modernism. 

The architect’s most im- 
portant gesture was to vary 
the ceiling heights, creating 
plaster canopies and sloping 
and curving sections, as well 





Lerr: Finely crafted cabinetry, one 
of Gwathmey’s signatures, pro- 
vides efficient storage in the kitch- 
en. “Like the rest of the apartment, 
this area is compact and layered,” he 
notes. Edelman banquette leather. 
Asove: The plan shows a complex 
composition of curves and angles. 


as angling many of the plas- 
ter walls around the perime- 
ter of the apartment. “The 
ceilings were so low that we 
had to carve them out to get 
a vertical hierarchy,” he says. 
Once Gwathmey had fash- 
ioned the new shell, he began 
to fill it up (baroque spaces 
never have been very com- 
fortable when left empty). 
The three-dimensional com- 
position became more com- 
plex still as Gwathmey added 
the elaborate cabinetry for 
which he is known, some in a 
rich, deep cherry and other 
sections in a light steamed 
beech. As in all of the firm’s 
work, there is a system: The 
beech is used for gridded 
paneling that covers entire 
walls, and the cherry is re- 
served for smaller pieces 
that, while built-in, are more 
furniture-like. To tie the two 
together, there are tiny re- 
veals of cherry in the grid 
of the beech paneling. The 
floors are mostly cherry, ex- 
cept for the entrance hall, the 
kitchen and the baths, which 
are of gray Swiss sandstone 
set in a slightly off-axis grid. 
In part of the living area, 
the floor is a paler maple— 
“like a medallion,” Gwath- 
continued on page 296 
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Top: The study, with steamed- 
beech-and-cherry paneling, doubles 
as a guest bedroom. Patterson, Flynn 
& Martin rug. Above: Gwathmey 
put an onyx countertop in the mas- 
ter bath. The round “satellite” 
mirrors are after Eileen Gray. Stool 
fabric, the Bradbury Collection. 
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Ricut: “Th ister bedroom was 
, rotunda, where the 


floor medallior 


conceived as 
und even the bu 
in shelves and cabinets follow th 


curve of the space,” explains Gw 


mey. The bed, in Brazilian rosewox 
and the chair are Ruhlmann styl 
Randolph & Hein drapery fabric 
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“My goal was to adapt a formal city 
house to comfortable family life for a 
private yet very public couple,” Jo- 
sepha B. Faley says of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., residence she designed 
for Senator Edward M. Kennedy and 
his wife, Victoria (opposite). “The 
living room can accommodate 
large crowds or small groups.” 
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SENATOR AND 
MRS. EDWARD M. 
KENNEDY 


LIGHT AND WARMTH DEFINE THEIR PRIVATE 


FAMILY REFUGE IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Interior Design by Fosepha B. Faley, ASID 
Text by Roland Flamini/Photography by Bruce Katz 


PETER FREED 


n Senator Edward and Victoria 
Kennedy’s new Washington, D.C., 
house, Kennedy family memora- 
bilia is displayed on a long wall on 

the second floor. Photographs, letters 
and newspaper clippings are arranged 
like a mural blending public and pri- 
vate moments in the family saga. One 
framed sheet from a yellow legal pad is a 
_true page from history. It contains Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s penciled notes from a 
1963 National Security Council meet- 
ing. In one corner the president had 
scribbled “Teddy’s house on Sunday” to 





remind himself that he was going to see 
his brother that weekend, and nearby 
is a photo taken that Sunday afternoon 
of him and Ted playing a tension-re- 
lieving game of golf. 

There’s also a poem from Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis written when the sen- 
ator married Victoria (better known as 
Vicki) in 1992; and a more recent thank- 
you letter from President Bill Clinton 
after he and First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton went sailing on the Kennedys’ 
fifty-foot schooner, the Mya. In the 
same frame above the letter is the blue 
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A 1926 portrait of patriarch Joseph 
P. Kennedy by Leon Jordon over- 
looks the living room. Iron-and- 
glass low table from Niermann 
Weeks. Nobilis striped chair fabric. 
Zimmer + Rohde pillow silk, with 
J. Robert Scott fringe. Cowtan & 
Tout oyster-white fabric for table 
skirt; border from Scalamandré. 


presidential pennant that flew from the 
mast while Clinton was on board. 
There is a remarkable group photo of 
Vicki Kennedy as a child and her family 
with Bobby Kennedy when he was at- 
torney general. It was found in the De- 
partment of Justice files a couple of 
years ago and was sent to the Kennedys 
by Janet Reno. And there is a shot of the 
senator sharing a joke with a smiling 
John FE. Kennedy, Jr., at a black-tie func- 
tion last year—once a reminder of a 
happy occasion, now a memento of yet 
another family tragedy. 
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Situated adjacent to the master bed- 
room, the display is Washington interior 
designer Josepha B. Faley’s strategy for 
keeping the powerful Kennedy legacy “in 
perspective”—as she says—in her over- 
all design of the house. “There’s geom- 
etry in the way the items are hung, and 
the overall effect is unified—and calm,” 
says Faley, owner of Chatsworth Design. 

Calm was a key word in the Kennedys’ 
instructions to Faley. “What Teddy and 
I definitely wanted was a warm, wel- 
coming house,” says Vicki Kennedy. 
“We wanted to be able to entertain, but 
we also wanted a family home.” By us- 
ing soft and subdued tones, the designer 
created a tranquil setting that success- 
fully blends the senator’s English and 
New England antiques and his Lou- 
isiana-born wife’s French and Continen- 
tal pieces, as well as their art and the 
senator’s enormous accumulation of 
family photographs and memorabilia. 
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The Kennedys bought the house last 
summer and moved in in September. It 
was purchase at first sight. “We saw it 
in the morning and put in a bid that 
evening,” Ted Kennedy recalls. “It’s ele- 
gant but lends itself to a wonderful in- 
formality: It’s full of light, and there are 
a lot of fireplaces, which I love.” His wife 
adds: “Fireplaces and candlelight are 
our thing. We have dinners with just can- 
dlelight and the glow from the fire.” 

Her teenage son and daughter from 
an earlier marriage—the Kennedys’ mar- 
riage was the second for both—live in 
the house, but there are no off-limits 
zones and no rooms reserved for formal ~ 
gatherings. Her daughter practices the 
piano in the main living room, where the 
Kennedys receive politicians, celebrities 
and ambassadors. But in other respects 
the house is a refuge from the political 
battleground of Capitol Hill, where Ed- 
ward Kennedy has been a Democratic 











“The morning room, which opens 
onto the garden, provides a quiet 
retreat. The stenciled nautical mo- 
tifs on the wood floor were inspired 
by the couple’s love of sailing.” 
Manuel Canovas toile on Karges 

love seat. Henry Calvin linen pil- 

, lows and tablecloth. Niermann 
Weeks chairs and jardinieres. 
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“WHAT TEDDY AND I WANTED WAS A WELCOMING 
HOUSE. WE WANTED TO BE ABLE TO ENTERTAIN, 


BUT WE ALSO WANTED A FAMILY HOME.” 





member of the United States Senate for 
Massachusetts for thirty-seven years. 

The living room exemplifies this suc- 
cessful combination of elegance and 
comfort. Light tumbles in from the gar- 
den through French doors onto patinat- 
ed and glazed yellow-beige walls, the 
polished sheen of period furniture and 
the faded reds and blues of the enor- 
mous Oriental rug. Pillows covered in a 
French silk with a bold floral pattern 
punctuate the gold-and-beige sofas, and 
the same design is repeated as a border 
on the oyster-white draperies. A large 
portrait by Leon Jordon of Joseph P. 
Kennedy, the patriarch whose drive and 
ambition launched the political dynasty, 
occupies a place of honor in the room, 
while halfway up the main staircase 
Rose Kennedy smiles from under the 
brim of a bright red hat. 

Adjacent to the living room is the li- 
brary, where the wood paneling has 
been sanded and reglazed to set off the 
armchairs and sofa upholstered in dark 
blue fabrics, the senator’s favorite color. 
The living room opens onto the morn- 
ing room, which has nautical motifs 
painted on the wood floor, reminders of 


“The dining room’s distinctive yet 
subtle wall treatments and archi- 
tectural details act as a neutral 
background to set off the elegant 
furnishings,” says Faley. “I refur- 
bished the old Zuber scenes of 
Boston Harbor.” Brunschwig & Fils 
drapery fabric and trim. Nobilis 
striped chair cushion velvet. 


the couple’s shared passion for sailing. 
An early hint of this is the schooner de- 
sign on the doormat at the main entrance 
to the house. Then there are all the pho- 
tos of boats crewed by Kennedys of 
various ages and, in the second-floor 
study, a Jamie Wyeth watercolor show- 
ing Vicki and Ted Kennedy taking the 
Mya down the coast on their own—no 
mean feat in a vessel of that size. 
Upstairs, a Louis XVI-style bed dom- 
inates the master bedroom. ‘Two English 
chests that have been in the Kennedy 
family for years are in the nearby study. 
But what surprises most visitors to the 
Neoclassical house in Washington’s Kalo- 
rama district is the scattering of colorful 
paintings signed “Ted K.” Few people 
besides the family and close friends know 
that the senator is a gifted amateur art- 


ne of my main concerns was to 
retain the house’s stateliness and 
establish a sense of permanence 
while infusing it with a bright and 
modern spirit,” notes Faley. “The 
photo gallery was a design solution 
for the myriad pictures that had 
been scattered about. The space 
creates order and unity.” 


ist; he started dabbling in oils in 1954. 

“My brother Jack was in the hospi- 
tal with a bad back, and he took up 
painting as a distraction,” he explains. 
“I decided to keep him company, but I 
wasn’t very good. Then eight years ago 
they offered a free course in painting 
at the Senate, and I took it.” He’s been 
turning out oils ever since. 

The first thing that catches the eye in 
the entrance hall is his oil painting of 
the Kennedys’ Cape Cod compound, 
which includes the sprawling white main 
house perched on the edge of a shim- 
mering expanse of water. Elsewhere is 
another Teddy—as the family calls his 
paintings—of two sailboats; and yet an- 
other work shows a clapboard house in 
Maine. “Painting is relaxing,” he s 
enjoy it. I do boats, seascapes 
dunes and lobster pots. I haven’t got the 
courage to paint other things.” 

Art of another kind decorates his ex- 
ercise room, across the corridor from the 
master bedroom. There, Kennedy works 
out surrounded by the originals of politi- 
cal cartoons of himself (including the un- 
flattering ones). This may explain why 
he doesn’t sound too concerned about 
what many see as an alarming rise in the 
meanness quotient in Washington poli- 
tics. “Yes,” he says, “there’s a sharper edge 
in relationships, and that reflects itself 


in terms of political dialogue. Things get 
a little testy at times, but that sort of goes 


with the business.” The problem, he be- 
lieves, is that “politics are more personal 
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from Beacon Hill. Conrad window 


shades. Floral fabric, Scalaman- 
dré. Jack Lenor Larsen sisal rug. 


Fils fabric on McGuire.c 


President Clinton aboard MVA 
Martha's Vineyard, Massachusetts 
Auqust 20, 1997 
< 
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Asove: “I used classic furniture and 
soft tones for the simple, serene 
master bedroom.” Louis XVI-style 
bed, Julia Gray. Waterford crystal 
lamp. Tufted-back sofa and chairs, 
and striped moiré throughout, from 
Brunschwig & Fils. Lee Jofa flo- 
ral pillow fabric. Houlés pillow 
tassel and chair skirt banding. 


Opposite: Family photos and a 
drawing of Robert F. Kennedy hang 
in the senator’s study. Brunschwig 
& Fils chair fabric. Schumacher 
carpet and grass-cloth wallcover- 
ing. Rint: “The terrace extends 
along the entire length of the house, 
adding a great entertaining area.” 
Brown Jordan furniture. 














now and less involved in the basic issues.” 

The acrimonious mood has certainly 
not deterred Ted Kennedy—who'’s sixty- 
seven—from running for a seventh Sen- 
ate term in 2000 in his historic yet tech- 
nology-oriented state. “In the things 
I’m interested in, we’ve been able to get a 
lot done,” he says. “But there’s a lot more 
to do. We’ve made progress in knocking 
down the walls of discrimination; we’ve 
been able to have some impact in creat- 
ing a more just society, with enhancing 
conditions for the aging.” But engaging 
young people “is a central challenge,” 
he says. “People get a lot of information 
today, but the public’s attention span is 
much shorter, which makes it more dif- 
ficult to build awareness. You have some 
successes and you have some defeats, 
but that’s a fact of the political system.” 

And when things get too “testy” for 
Senator Edward Kennedy, there’s always 





-a restorative sail on the Mya—or the 


calming influence of easel and brush. 0 
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Architecture by Ronchetti Design/Interior Design by Melvin Dwork, ASID 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


hen Tolstoy 

famously as- 

serted that 

“all happy 
families are alike,” he was 
certainly not thinking about 
families collaborating on de- 
sign endeavors. But if he had 
been, he might have consid- 
ered the story of Melvin 
Dwork and two of his clients, 
who are Dwork’s first cousin 
and his wife. 

Midwesterners all, the trio 
met—or, actually, remet— 
in adulthood, at a family 
wedding. A flood had recent- 
ly struck Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, the couple’s home and 
Dwork’s birthplace. “The wa- 
ter flowed into our living 
room for two days,” the wife 
recalls. “We lost draperies, 
upholstery, rugs. I asked Mel 
if he could help us find a new 
carpet, an Oriental of some 
sort. We started with a rug 
and ended up redoing the 
whole house.” 

That was nearly thirty 
years ago. “Mel and my hus- 
band and I share a preference 
for the understated, the sim- 





“Tt’s like a modern Greek temple; 
it’s angular, geometric and simple,” 
Melvin Dwork (above) says of the 
Rancho Santa Fe, California, house 
he designed with Ken Ronchetti. 
Lert: “Terracing gives you a sense 
of continuing to walk up into the 
hills,” Ronchetti points out. 





“A lot of editing went on as the 
house evolved. Moldings, details— 
all frills were eliminated,” notes 
Dwork, who took his color cues from 
the landscape and the architecture. 
ABOVE: An antique English Wind- 
sor chair and a primitive carved wood 
table are paired in the entrance hall. 
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“There are no draperies in the living — vas. Jack Lenor Larsen silk on seat ses 
room, nor anywhere else in the cushion in foreground and armless 
-house—only shades,” says Dwork. chair. Wing chair leather from 

Striped fabric from Manuel Cano-_~ Edelman. Donghia sofa chenille. 
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BELow: “I needed to utilize the fur- 

niture from two previous homes in 
the best possible way, without sacri- 
ficing the integrity of the architec- 


ple and the classic,” the wife 
says. “We work together 
well, and we enjoy each oth- 
er’s company. We’ve become 
good friends in the course of 
doing several projects. Good 
friends, that is, in addition 
to being family.” 

Dwork has designed three 
residences for his cousin and 
his wife: the revision of their 
original house in Kansas City; 
a contemporary apartment 
they acquired as a winter ref- 
uge in the California desert; 
and most recently a house 
they built in Rancho Santa Fe, 
where they have adjourned in 
their retirement. It was the 
land that first attracted them 
to this bright, balmy corner 
of southern California. 

“We looked at houses and 
condos, but the lot captured 
our hearts,” says the wife. “It 
has a view of the ocean, for- 
ests and open sky; the set- 
ting is private and peaceful. 
It’s the best of California.” 

The couple’s real estate 
agent introduced them to a 
builder, who in turn led them 
to a local firm, Ronchetti De- 
sign. The fundamental work- 
ing motto of Ken Ronchetti, 
who collaborates with archi- 
tect David Lyon, is, as he 
puts it, “Never bring baggage 
to the site. Don’t build the 
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ture,” says Dwork, who added color 
to the dining room by hanging an 

Amish quilt. English sideboard, Stair 
& Company. Cassina leather chairs. 





house that lives in your head 
—build the house that wants 
to live on the land.” 

Because of both the views 
and the problems posed by 
the setting, attunement to 
the site was particularly im- 
portant. The property’s pre- 
vious owners had construct- 
ed a vertical driveway, which 
“left you high and dry on top 
of a mountain,” Ronchetti re- 
members, “and a little mysti- 
fied as to how to situate the 
building.” The height cap- 
tured the ocean panorama 
and was therefore welcome, 
but it challenged the archi- 
tect to come up with a solution 
that worked with, instead of 
against, the land. “We’re to- 
tally opposed to bulldozing,” 
Ronchetti explains. 

He decided to leave a large 
open driveway—“a pleasant 
place of arrival”—and tuck 
the garage under the house, 
which cantilevers over it. The 
house’s dominant form is an 
L shape that faces the ocean, 
thereby taking advantage of 
the views while protecting 
the pool and inner courtyards 
behind it from cool winds. 

The structure continues to 
terrace up the hill, following 
its natural slope, to accom- 
modate the master suite. Since 

continued on page 297 





“The site helps you understand the 
house; it’s perched up high on a 

mountain like an eagle’s nest,” says 
Dwork. The master bedroom’s seat- 








ing area is for “reading and intro- 
spection.” Naga Antiques Korean 
low table. Henry Calvin chenille for 
love seat and club chair. Stark carpet. 
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A 1997 Bruno Romeda bronze sculp- 
ture overlooks the pool. “We think 
of the outdoor courtyards, with the 
pool and the barbecue, as the main 
entertainment areas, with indoor 
rooms that happen to be adjacent,” 
explains Ronchetti. “We’ve used 
the setting to its greatest advantage.” 
Jeffrey Rule laid out the landscaping. 











BeLow Lert: “The entrance hall 
was dark, so I installed a white 
Italian marble floor and mirrors 
and hung an English hall lantern 
and Italian girandoles. I also put 
in gold leaf wherever I could. The 
area introduces the exciting, glam- | 


Interior Design by Ann Downey of McMillen Inc. 
Text by Judy Green/Photography by Bruce Katz 


very time I walk in, 
it’s like walking in- 
to sunshine,” John 
Stark says about his 
new Waldorf ‘Towers apart- 
ment. As chairman of his 
eponymous carpet empire, 
Stark probably knows more 
interior designers than any- 
one in the world. “They’re 
virtually all my clients.” Yet 
when it came time for him 
and his wife, Andrea, to be 
clients themselves, they were 
of a swift and single mind in 
selecting Ann Downey. 

The task of transforming a 
5,000-square-foot hotel apart- 
ment into a home was daunt- 
ing. Downey, however, was 
exhilarated by the prospect. 
She had been similarly chal- 
lenged when Barbara and 
Frank Sinatra had her redo 
their own Waldorf Towers’ 
apartment, previously owned 
by Cole Porter. “Just setting 
foot in the Waldorf Towers’ 
entrance is exciting,” says 
Downey. Since its inception, 
royalty, heads of state and 
all manner of society and ce- 
lebrities have made it their 
Manhattan headquarters. 

“Though John and An- 
drea’s apartment had to be 
representative of a vibrant 
young couple’s social and bus- 
iness lifestyles,” Downey 
says, “it had to be cozy and 
livable as well, not only for 
them and their two teenage 
children but for Amstel 
Light, their West Highland 
white terrier.” 

“The way Ann uses vivid 
colors and makes them blend 
harmoniously is uncanny,” 
says Andrea Stark. “Actually, 
color was a complete depar- 
ture for John and me, even 
though Ann seemed to sense 
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the transition in our minds be- 
fore we were sure ourselves.” 
In the couple’s former life 
they lived in a mostly mono- 
chromatic Upper East Side 
duplex, though it too was 
a Downey décor. 

Here, from the moment 
you pass through the sun- 
ny yellow vestibule into 
the white-marble-floored en- 
trance hall, seductive tones 
surround you. “When I first 
saw the entrance hall,” recalls 
Downey, “the floor was a 


dreary sea of wall-to-wall 
carpeting. The walls were 
painted a depressing vray, 


and there was just enough 
light to trip on.” 

This grand “first impres- 
sion area” had no windows, 





so Downey needed a light- 
ing solution. Along with the 
gleaming new floor, Louis 
XV-style console, giltwood 
girandoles, myriad flowers 
and “gold leaf wherever I 
could manage it,” she decid- 
ed on an expanse of mirror. 
“I wanted people to feel they 
were somewhere glamorous, 
where they were going to 
have a great time.” 

In fact, McMillen Inc. held 
one of its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary celebrations at the 
Starks’ Waldorf residence. 
After the apartment’s com- 
pletion, Downey, who had 
had her own business for 
twenty-five years, became 
the renowned design firm’s 
newest star. 


orous mood of the interiors.” 


To the right of the en- 
trance hall, artfully reflected 
in the mirrors, is the library/ 
dining room. The walls, lac- 
quered with many coats of 
a brilliant Hérmes-like tan- 
gerine, and creamy ceiling 
present an exotic yet com- 
fortable segue. The room 
underscores one of Dow- 
ney’s steadfast principles, 
that “color has to flow from 
room to room.” 

Supervising the mixing of 
colors with her painter, John 
Matz, who has worked with 
Downey for years, is one of 
her favorite tasks. “Although 
yellows, creams and apricots 
seem to be from the same 
palette, when they’re on dif- 
ferent walls, they’re nothing 
alike,” she explains. “De- 
pending on each room’s 
light, varying degrees of or- 
ange must be painstakingly 
blended with yellow or the 
result becomes a hideous 
mustard instead of a cheery 
sunshine. The trick is not 
only in mixing but in testing 
on the wall. It doesn’t take 
much to get it all wrong, but 
it does take a lot of patience 
to get it right.” 

The reason Downey opted 
to turn the formal dining 
room into a relaxed space 
was to accommodate the 
Starks’ different schedules. 
Now, at any hour, day or 
night, the room is a place 
where teens and adults can 


Opposite: “I didn’t want the living 
room to just be good-looking; I 
wanted it to be livable for teenagers 
as well as their parents. It’s a large 
space, so I had the walls painted a 
rich yellow to create warmth. Sev- 
eral seating groups break up the 
enormous room.” Stark carpet. 
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wind down, entertain their 
friends or “dine in a matter of 
minutes, thanks to the Wal- 
dorf’s room service,” adds 
Andrea Stark. 

It was the vast living room 
at the far end of the entrance 
hall that posed one of the 
trickiest problems for Dow- 
ney. “I didn’t want it to be 
another one of those rooms 
no one uses unless there’s a 
big party. I think people are 
threatened by large rooms, 
because there’s rarely an in- 
viting place to sit when the 
group is small. How many 
times have you been in 
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friends’ homes and stood in 
the doorways of overly large 
rooms, never crossing the 
threshold? And then, quick 
as a flash, you’re hustled to 
their much, much small- 
er, ‘this is where we really 
live’ retreat.” 

For that reason Downey 
filled the space with multi- 
ple seating areas. Comfort 
was always key. Almost all of 
the Starks’ fine upholstered 
pieces were made by mas- 
ter craftsman Paul Mastro- 
nardi, a protégé of Guido 
de Angelis’s. “He understands 
the meaning of comfort as 


well as workmanship,” the 
designer says. 

Downey is also zealous 
about proportion. “People 
are terrified of oversize fur- 
niture too,” she says. “They 
don’t realize how large rooms 
swallow up huge pieces or 
how anything undersize de- 
tracts from the aura of luxu- 
ry.” One of the biggest dis- 
agreements she had with the 
Starks had to do with the 
enormous Italian gilt table in 
front of the mantel. 

“It wasn’t only the size,” 
says Andrea Stark. “John and 
| hated it when we saw it in 


BELOw: “This space was simply too 
big to function only as a dining room, 
so it’s a library as well,” Downey 
points out. “I gave the walls very 
strong color because it was yet an- 
other dark room, and white wouldn’t 
have made it any brighter.” Scully 
& Scully painted glasses. 





the showroom, but Ann in- 
sisted we try it.” First, though, 
Downey laid down the car- 
pet, placed the upholstered 
pieces, the Queen Anne-style 
secretary and the imposing 
Louis XV mantel clock, and 
then hung the draperies and 
mirrors. Suddenly, the table 


Opposite: “In the small dressing 
roon/sitting area, I used red with 
yellow accents, the reverse colors of 
the living room, which it opens into. 
This accentuates the flow between 
them. The dark carpet settles the 
room.” Old World Weavers drap- 
ery fabric and velvet on love seats. 
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became a major force instead 
of a major mistake. 

“Tt makes the room,” John 
Stark now admits. “But I have 
to add that putting togeth- 
er our rooms as perfectly as 
she did was a tough job for 
Ann. Not only did we come 
with a lot of baggage, but 
there were also a couple of 
firm prerequisites.” 

Since the apartment is a 
rental, as are all the Waldorf 
apartments, extensive con- 
struction was out, even 
though Downey did manage 
to modernize the antiquat- 
ed kitchen. “Room service 
could easily double the rent,” 
John Stark points out, only 
half-jokingly. 

Downey agrees there were 
restrictions, but being limit- 
ed to carpeting from Stark 
and fabrics mostly from Old 
World Weavers, also owned 
by Stark, was not among 
them. “What was hard was 
incorporating many of the 
pieces from their old apart- 
ment,” notes the designer. 
“But it’s the overall effect 
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I go for. Pieces needn’t be 
signed and hallmarked and 
have a provenance to be ef- 
fective as long as they finally 

continued on page 299 


“Andrea Stark asked for a quiet, 
pretty room,” Downey says of the 
master bedroom. “There weren’t 
enough closets er all, this is 

a hotel—so I constructed shelves 
with mirrored doors on either side 
of the bed.” Old World Weavers 
floral fabric. Carpet from Stark. 
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IN THE 
OLD FRENCH 
QUARTER 


FRANCES AND 
RODNEY SMITH RESTORE 
THEIR CREOLE COTTAGE 


Text by Michael Frank 


Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


fter they were mar- 
ried seventeen years 
ago, Frances Stall 
Smith and Rodney 
Rivers Smith, proprietors of 
New Orleans’s Soniat House 
Hotel (see Architectural Digest, 
October 1998), experimented 
with living in a number of 
different neighborhoods in 
the city. Gradually, though, 
the two felt themselves be- 
ing pulled toward the French 
Quarter. This was partly be- 
cause of the hotel, which is 
located there and which was 
requiring more and more of 
their attention. But there was 
the added attraction of the 
neighborhood’s famous archi- 
tecture—especially its beau- 
tifully scaled and highly at- 
mospheric Creole cottages. 
First developed in the late 
eighteenth century, these res- 
idences were carefully cali- 
brated to the region’s humid 
climate and lush gardens and 
reflected the Creoles’ refined 
domestic sensibility. 
The Creole cottage bought 
by the Smiths in 1991 actual- 
ly lies just on the boundary of 


“We wanted to make the house look 
as old as it was,” Rodney Smith says 
of the early-19th-century Creole 
cottage he owns with his wife, Fran- 
ces, in New Orleans. Lert: The en- 
trance hall’s marble floors date 
from before the Civil War; the bib- 
liotheque is late 18th century. 


the lower French Quarter, on 
the downriver side of Espla- 
nade. These nuances of loca- 
tion are important in New 
Orleans. The Smiths’ street 
is wider than the dense and 
lively lanes of the Quarter, 
but nonetheless the house 
follows precedent and turns 
inward, orienting itself to- 
ward a handsome, fragrant 
garden. It shows the street 
a fairly typical procession of 
four windows, three dormers, 
a gabled roof and a door in 
place of the original porte 
cochere, which drew visitors 
to the back of the house, as 
was customary. Built some- 
time before 1810 (possibly as 
early-as 1803), the Smiths’ cot- 
tage is one of the oldest in 
the neighborhood. 

The floor plan is consis- 
tent with the building type. 
At its core are four square 
interconnecting rooms, now 
used as a salon, a dining room, 
a dressing room and a bed- 
room. Over the years modi- 
fications have allowed the 
house to expand into the porte 
cochere, now an entrance hall, 


and the rear gallery, which 
the Smiths call a garden gal- 
lery and use as an informal 
sitting room. Rear dependen- 
cies that housed the kitchen 
and servants’ quarters have 
been joined to the main house 
in an extended L-shaped wing 
containing a kitchen, a break- 
fast room, a bedroom and a 
sitting room. 

“It’s not a large house,” says 
Rodney Smith, “but we like 
its compactness. We like the 
fact that it feels cloistered 
and private.” 

The cottage was construct- 
ed with the brick-between- 
posts method, a combination 
of half-timber and brick infill 
that was first used during the 
early Colonial period. De- 
cades of judicious alteration 
and embellishment have not 
compromised the authentic 





“Our philosophy is to surround our- 
selves with things we like, things 
that have been with us through our 
separate lives and our life together,” 
says Smith. The couple (above) also 
own and operate the Soniat House 
Hotel, a French Quarter landmark 
built in the mid-19th century. 


BELow: A Charles X Aubusson in 
the salon “has so many mauves, 
oranges, pinks and pale yellows 
that we don’t need too much other 
color in the room,” says Smith. The 
Consulate-period chairs are cov- 
ered in velvet; coromandel screens 
frame the taffeta draperies. 


“I’m self-taught, and I like the rooms 
to look as loose and soft and blend- 
ed as possible,” says Smith. RIGHT: 
A drapery from a French flea mar- 
ket was split in half to make the por- 
tieres separating the garden gallery 
from the dining room, which fea- 
tures a Regency pedestal table. 


. 





“NOT KNOWING QUITE WHERE YOU ARE IS 
ONE OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW ORLEANS. 
IT’S SOMETHING I’VE STRIVEN FOR HERE.” 


feeling of the rooms, which 
feature high ceilings, under- 
stated moldings and bur- 
nished floors. 

“The early houses were 
simple,” says Rodney Smith, 
who was responsible for the 
interior design here as well as 
at the Soniat House Hotel. 
“And I think it’s important to 
keep them that way. But sim- 
ple doesn’t mean you have to 
be strict when it comes to 

oration.” 
ith favors the use of 


such rich, mood-setting col- 
ors as gold, muted greens and 
browns and has combined 
them with painted finishes 
“that could have been in the 
original house,” he says. To- 
gether they set a tone that 
is at once vaguely European 
and vaguely eighteenth cen- 
tury. “Not knowing quite 
where you are is one of the 
characteristics of New Or- 
leans,” he observes. “It’s some- 
thing I’ve striven for here. ’'m 
fond of the sense of disorien- 


tation that comes from a mix- 
ture of periods and styles.” 
Frances and Rodney Smith 
had collected antiques sepa- 
rately, before they were mar- 
ried, and have continued to 
collect them through all the 
years they’ve been together. 
Many have been found in lo- 
cal shops; others were bought 
during their annual trips to 
France, where they also find 
items for the antiques shop 
Rodney Smith opened two 
years ago. The house unites 
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that hangs above the 18th- 
century French commode contains 


its original mercury glass. 


mirror 


named by John Fowler for the En- 
glish National Trust. The Charles X 
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Lerr: A mirror over the 15-foot-long 
table in the garden gallery “is an- 
gled so that it reflects the view of 
the garden if you’re sitting on the 
sofa,” Smith says. The Louis XVI 
sofa is upholstered in sueded pig- 
skin; the Empire chairs are covered 
in handwoven 19th-century linen. 


pieces from their past and 
present lives. While Smith is 
drawn to furnishings of dis- 
tinctive quality—such as the 
Hepplewhite canapé and the 
Charles X Aubusson in the 
salon or the Regency tables in 
the dining room—he doesn’t 
mind combining these things 
with pieces that have the illu- 
sion of quality, pieces he’s re- 
made or played with. 

A good example is a fif- 
teen-foot-long table in the 
garden gallery, which Smith 
bought at auction. “No one 
was bidding against me, be- 
cause of its size,” he says. “It’s 
not fine furniture. It probably 
came out of a lab—the draw- 
ers still had holders for labels 
when we bought it. But I just 
happened to have a long un- 
broken wall and an idea about 
how to improve its look.” He 
had the table painted and dis- 
tressed, and it now seems 
perfectly at home with the 
period painted furniture sur- 
rounding it. 

Another favorite approach 
of his is to recycle old mate- 





“T first heard about the house from 
a visitor to the hotel,” Smith recalls. 
“Then we heard about it again at a 
party. It seemed destined to be ours.” 
ABOVE: An antique Italian eglomise 
armoire in the master bedroom de- 
picts birds, butterflies and flowers. 
Lee Jofa wallcovering. 


rials in interesting ways. He 
covered a pair of Empire arm- 
chairs in nineteenth-century 
French linen he salvaged by 
unmaking a pair of seldom- 
worn dresses from a young 
woman’s trousseau (they were 
even embroidered with her 
initials). The portieres that 
frame the opening in the gar- 
den gallery came from a sin- 
gle drapery he split in two. 
The Federal-style overdoor 
in the dining room, which he 
found and backed with a piece 
of antique mirror, would have 
fit comfortably in the house’s 
earliest incarnation. 

In the garden, Smith recy- 
cled a marble bathtub that 
belonged to William Clai- 
borne, who was the first gov- 


continued on page 301 
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Ane LEC TURAL, DIGEST VISITS 


CLAUDIA SCHIFFER 


THE MODEL AND HER MOTHER DECORATE 


THEIR NEW FAMILY RETREAT ON MAJORCA 
Architecture by Pedro Otzoup/Text by Penelope Rowlands 


Photography by Durston Saylor 





e wanted to 

create a feel- 

ing of open- 

ness,” Clau- 
dia Schiffer says as she steps, 
barefoot, into the entrance 
hall of her retreat on the 
Spanish island of Majorca. 
Down the hallway, beyond 
a pair of fluttering white 
muslin draperies, a deep blue 
infinity pool echoes the bril- 
liant, ever-changing colors of 
the Mediterranean. “We used 
sliding doors everywhere,” 
Schiffer says. “We chose the 


Architect Pedro Otzoup built a 
house on the island of Majorca for 
Claudia Schiffer (left) and her fam- 
ily. The model and her mother, Gu- 
drun Schiffer, decorated the house 
themselves. ABovE: The front pa- 
tio, with its antique olive oil urns, is 
often used for outdoor dining. 


same marble for the inside and 
the outside so you have the 
feeling that it’s all one space.” 
It’s hard to know where to 
look—at the blond German 
model in white capri pants 
and a pink T-shirt or at the 
landscape beyond her, which, 
with its pine trees, palms and 
olive groves, seems rugged yet 
lush. And then there is Casa 
Schiffer, the house she and 
her mother, Gudrun Schiffer, 
put together over a two-year 
period, working on the interi- 
or design and, in conjunction 
with architect Pedro Otzoup, 
on many of its architectural 
details as well. “We knew ex- 
actly what we wanted,” Clau- 
dia Schiffer reports. “We 
chose every tile. We asked 
Pedro, ‘Could you add a 
niche here, a niche there?’” 


Schiffer alights at one of 
several outdoor tables (in- 
cluding one that began life as 
a Thai bed) that help define 
the terrace as a series of inti- 
mate outdoor rooms. “We 
love decorating,” she adds in 
perfect, American-accented 
English—one of three lan- 
guages in which she’s fluent. 
“We didn’t want to share the 
process with anyone else.” 

At twenty-nine, Schiffer has 
been world famous for more 
than a decade, having reached 
icon status almost the mo- 
ment she was launched, in 
1989, as a Brigitte Bardot—re- 
sembling teenager in a mas- 
sive international ad cam- 
paign for Guess? jeans. With 
five hundred magazine cov- 
ers to date, she’s long since 
conquered the fashion world. 
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The family room opens directly” 
Tee SCM ACRE Cont OCS 
Pulau menemee myer ely 
the space to be divided, redivided 
or opened,” says Otzoup, “It cre- 
ates a Japanese feeling of freeness.” 
The velvet-covered guest book is 
from ABC Carpet & Home. 





JIM MCHUGH 


Claudia and Gudrun Schiffer (above) 
chose comfortable furniture in 
neutral colors. “We know what we 
like and don’t like,” says Claudia. 
“This house was designed around 
our lifestyle.” Lerr: The dining 
room has an antique mother-of- 
pearl-inlaid chest from Lebanon. 


Besides modeling for fashion 
magazines, she’s done exten- 


sive advertisement and com- 
mercial work (most recently 
for L’Oreal, for which she’s 
halfway through a four-year 
contract as spokesperson) 
and runway shows (for all the 
top designers, including her 
friends Karl Lagerfeld and 
Valentino). She’s also recent- 
ly taken up acting in offbeat, 
independent movies, includ- 
ing Chain of Fools, starring 
Jeff Goldblum and Salma 
Hayek, by the directing team 
known as Traktor, which is 
due out next year. 

For all her success, she 
seems remarkably unspoiled, 
a fact that’s commented on by 
nearly everyone who works 
with her. She attributes her 
down-to-earth nature to her 
family. “They’re very unim- 
pressed. Nothing has changed 
in that respect. They’re very 
critical. P'Il tell them P’m do- 
ing a movie with Jeff Gold- 
blum, and my parents’ reac- 
tion is like, ‘But what are you 
doing tomorrow?’ It’s great.” 


The life she leads is re- 
lentlessly international. Her 
principal residence is in 
Monaco; her family lives in 
Germany (in Rhineberg, just 
north of Diisseldorf); and 
she keeps a pied-a-terre in 
Paris. For all that, she has 
a passion for Majorca, the 
largest of the three islands in 
the Balearic chain. “I love it 
here,” she says. “It’s so hard 
to leave. Whenever there’s a 
short opening, I use the time 
to come to the island.” 

The Schiffers began spend- 
ing vacations on the island 
more than twenty years ago, 
when the nearest town “was 
still a Spanish fishing village,” 
as Claudia puts it. (Now En- 
glish and German are heard 
there almost as often as Ma- 
jorcan, the local dialect.) “We 
have this as our family meet- 
ing place, where we gather on 
weekends and holidays,” she 
says of Casa Schiffer, which 
she shares with her close-knit 
family—Heinz, her lawyer 
father; Gudrun, a homemaker; 
and three younger siblings, 
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“WE HAVE THIS AS OUR FAMILY MEETING 
PLACE, WHERE WE GATHER ON WEEKENDS 
AND HOLIDAYS,” SCHIFFER SAYS. 


Schiffer’s years of extensive travel 
have allowed her to collect objects 
from all over the world. Top: Fur- 
nishings in the chimney room 
include lead mirrors from the Neth- 
erlands, tiger-print pillows from 
Italy, fishnet baskets from Spain 
and statuettes from Africa. 
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ABove: Propped on a wicker side- 
board in Schiffer’s bedroom is a gi- 
raffe photograph by Peter Beard. 
“We're not really fond of putting 
people up on the walls,” she says. 
“We like animals and plants much 
better.” Ricut: Each bedroom has 
a terrace overlooking the bay. 








all of them students. “Since I 
was a child I’ve spent every 
summer, every Easter vacation, 
here. Most of my friends come 
from different cities in Ger- 
many and have houses here 
too. We arrange it so we’re 
all here at the same time.” 
Call it the house the pa- 
parazzi built. For years the 
Schiffers happily made their 
island home in a house near- 
by that they’d commissioned 
in the 1970s from Otzoup 
(“He’s sort of the star archi- 
tect on the island,” Schiffer 
says). As her fame increased, 
though, life there became un- 





tenable. “The problem was 
that everybody could look 
into the terrace,” says Gudrun 
Schiffer. “All the paparazzi 
were there, from morning to 
evening. We couldn’t swim. 
We couldn’t eat outside. It 
was so awful, we couldn’t be- 
lieve it.” The moment of reck- 
oning came early one morn- 
ing after Gudrun Schiffer 
sneaked out for a dip in the 
pool. She dove into the wa- 
ter, only to hear an ominous- 
ly familiar click-click sound 
as she came up for air. It was 
time to move. 

continued on page 294 
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Asove: The rear of Casa Schiffer, 
which faces the pool and the sea 
and mountains beyond, is both pri- 
vate and remarkably open. Gudrun 
Schiffer chose and planted the 
geraniums and bougainvillea on the 
property. “This house has a little 
bit of magic,” says Otzoup. 


Opposite: “This is my favorite 
place, especially at night, with can- 
dlelight,” Schiffer (left) says of a 
“cozy and comfortable” sitting area 
that is open to the outdoors. The 
low table is an antique she found on 
Majorca; the iron candleholders 
and lanterns are Moroccan. 
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Interior Design by Thomas Britt, ASID 
Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by faime Ardiles-Arce 
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For a couple’s New Jersey resi- 
dence, Thomas Britt incorporated 
Thai carved w finials to achie 
a sense of verticality and drama in 





the low-ceilinged living room. A 
pair of Rajasthani figures are dis- 
played on Italian Louis XV-style 
tables. Kreiss Collection sofa fabric. 


e have to give 
it some scale, 
hvownlie v4 
Thomas Britt 
said to his client. “The whole 
idea is to hit the ceiling.” 
Specifically, Britt was re- 
ferring to three chofas—the 
slender finials carved out of 
wood that traditionally adorn 
the roofs of Thai temples— 
which he was proposing for 
the low-ceilinged living room 
of a couple’s New Jersey resi- 
dence. But “scale” could also 
be the hallmark description 
for both Britt’s outsize view 
of life and his explosive de- 
signs that make dramatic spac- 
es out of ordinary rooms. 
Britt describes the house for 
this project as “postwar white 
clapboard and not unusual on 
the outside,” adding, “For that 
reason it was all the more im- 
portant to give the interior 
a ‘look.’” This was accom- 
plished with an unobtrusive 
use of colors, such as peach 
and blue, and an unlikely blend 
of objects whose sinuous 
forms relate to each other. 
Britt convinced the client 
regarding the chofas for the 
living room. “At one point 
she changed her mind, and I 
said, ‘If you want a point of 
view, you're going to have to 
put things in as I told you.’” 
Then he added four Louis 
XV fauteuils, two overscale 
Chinese vases and a pair of 
seventeenth-century Indian 
temple guardian statues that 
stand on small Louis X V— 
style tables. “Everything bil- 
lows from the chofas, and 
the space is alive with the 
energy of the curved line,” 
says Britt. 
One effect of the incongru- 
ities of scale is to make a tall, 


Asian elements—an 18th-century 
coromandel screen, a pair of Chi- 
nese paintings of deities and Bur- 
mese cinnabar-lacquered figures 
—are concentrated in the dining 
room. Jim Thompson chair fabric; 
Baccarat crystal glasses. 
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Busts of Virgil and Augustus flank 
the stone fireplace in the lounge 
room, where Britt wanted to “cre- 
ate a strong, comfortable room 


from a white box.” Pictures of Ro- 
man antiquities in faux-marbre 
frames hang on the wall. Brass 
lamps from Hinson-Hansen. 
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“SCALE” COULD BE THE HALLMARK DESCRIPTION FOR BOTH BRIT] 
OUTSIZE VIEW OF LIFE AND HIS EXPLOSIVE DESIGNS. 














eighteenth-century-style dou- 
ble-bonnet bureau-secretary 
seem almost diminutive. “This 
piece is Italian, made in the 
thirties,” says Britt, “and the 
lacquerwork and the color 
are wonderful and unusual. I 
took the orangey peach and 
made it the signature color 
for the room; I used it, for 
example, in the fabric on the 
Louis XV armchairs.” 

Continuing the mixing of 
similar colors and contrast- 
ing pieces, Britt bleached 
and pickled a low table and 
two antique Chinese console 
tables. These three silvery ta- 
bles make a transition be- 
tween the pale peaches and 
blues of the rug, the uphol- 
stery fabrics and the porce- 
lain and the white walls and 
woodwork. 

To get to the more casual 
lounge room next to it, Britt 
had a door cut in the liv- 
ing room wall. “Otherwise 
there would have been no 
flow,” the designer says, “and 
you would have just had boxy 
rooms.” Britt, who contends 
that illusion is as impor- 
tant as fact in interior design, 
explains, “You must have 
a sense of the possibility 
of horizontal movement— 
whether you actually need to 
go through a door or not— 
the same way you must have 
a sense of vertical scale. 

“IT wanted this room to 
burst with greenery and lux- 
ury,” continues Britt. He put 
louvered shutters over the 
long windows that open onto 
the garden and filled the 
room with palms and other 
large potted plants. Unlike 
the living room, which is 
characterized by curves, the 

continued on page 293 


“The master bedroom has a har- 
monious atmosphere with style,” 
says Britt, who lined the walls with 
botanical prints. The gilt-frame 
mirror is his own design. Jim 
Thompson fabrics for shade, bed- 
covering and pillows; ABC carpet; 
Hinson-Hansen swing-arm lamps. 
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n the tradition of Adi- 
rondack 
southern mountain re- 
the 
around Lake Geneva, Wis- 


camps and 


treats, settlement 
consin, began as a collection 
of fishing camps for urban 
gentlemen in the mid—nine 
teenth century. “Then the 
ladies said, ‘I want to go too, 
only I want a house,’” ex 
plains interior designer and 
Lake Geneva resident and 
amateur historian Lawrie 
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Weed, “and after the Chica- 
go fire of 1871, when the city 
had been and re- 
building was in the air, Lake 
Geneva really took off.” 
Through World War II 


lake steamers and maho 


leveled 


g- 
any-hulled private boats met 
the trains coming up from 
Chicago and delivered gen- 
tlemen to the lakeshore spots 
where their wives waited in 
grand houses built by the 
same architects who de 


A LAKE 


GENEVA 
LEGACY 


RESTORING A 1920S WISCONSIN 
HOUSE’S MEDITERRANEAN GLORY 


Interior Design by Bruce Gregga Interiors 
Text by Feffrey Simpson/Photography by Bruce Van Inwegen 


signed the manors and cha- 
teaus of the North Shore 
communities of Winnetka 
and Lake Forest. Tuscan vil- 
las, Georgian mansions and 
‘Tudor manor houses, be- 
longing to families such as 
the Wrigleys of chewing 
gum fame, appeared around 
the lake. Until well into the 
twentieth century, however, 
many of these houses could 
only be reached by water, 
and over the years a number 


A couple’s 1929 house on Wiscon- 
sin’s Lake Geneva was renovated by 
designer Bruce Gregga and his as- 
sociate Alex Jordan. Top: The resi- 
dence looks north to the 1920s- 

era boathouse, built to look like a 
steamship moored on the shore. 
Axsove: The new porte cochere. 


Opposrre: Architectural details in 
the entranceway, such as stone 
flooring, from Paris Ceramics, and 
original ironwork, “exemplify the 
mood of an eighteenth-century 
Mediterranean country house,” says 
Gregga. The mantel and the glazed 
terra-cotta urns are from Quatrain. 
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of them were destroyed by 
fire during the desolate win- 
ter months. 

One surviving example is a 
1929 palazzo, created in the 
Moorish style of jazz-age 
movie theaters. Several years 
ago designer Bruce Greg- 
ga, with his associate Alex 
Jordan, tackled the job of 
restoring the house as a 
weekend retreat for longtime 


“We wanted to respect both the 
Mediterranean design of the house 
and its function as a summer 
house—a place for entertaining,” 
notes Gregga. Lert: The living 
room’s 19th-century mirror is from 
Ann-Morris Antiques. Clarence 
House solid-blue upholstery fabric. 


clients. “The house had been 
destroyed by previous own- 
ers, who took out all of the 
fine details and put in slid- 
ing glass doors and traver- 
tine marble,” says Gregga. “It 
was almost as bad as if it 
had burned down, and our 
restoration took as long as it 
would have taken to build a 
new house.” 

Gregga’s distinguished ca- 
reer has made him a Chica- 
go institution, and he knew 
Lake Geneva well (Weed is 
on the staff of Gregga’s de- 
sign firm). This was also the 
fifth project—including the 
interior of a sailboat—that 
Gregga had done for these 
clients, so he felt comfortable 


The blues and whites used through- 
out the house “create a wonderful 
coolness,” says the designer. ABOVE: 
The original kitchen was turned 
into the dining room. The Louis 
XIV-style carved stone mantel is 
from Quatrain. Dining chair seat 


fabric from Hinson & Co. 


pursuing the level of detail 
he wanted. “We looked at 
pictures of the house when it 
was built in 1929,” says the 
wife. “It was called Casa del 
Sueno, which means House 
of Dreams, and we wanted 
Bruce to make that dream 
come true again.” 

“We took the house back 
to the period,” says Gregga, 
“but we also wanted it to have 
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today’s creature comforts.” 

The designers began by 
stripping away the unwant- 
ed renovations the previous 
owners had made and, in 
so doing, found “things we 
wanted more of,” Jordan 
says. The ironwork in the 
house was original, so the de- 
signers saved it, in one case 
using it to create a front 
door. In the living room, 
clerestory windows had been 
removed, and Gregga re- 
placed them with new, spe- 
cially made leaded glass. 

The house had to be large 
enough to accommodate the 
owners and their children 
and grandchildren, so there 
was not only rebuilding but 
new construction to be done. 
A five-car garage was added, 
as were a wing of staff and 
guest bedrooms and a porte 
cochere, the roof of which 
serves as a terrace for one of 
the bedrooms. 

While the structural work 
was going on, the designers 
also shopped for the interi- 
ors. “The wife’s favorite col- 
or combination is blue and 
white,” says Gregga, “and in 
this case it was particularly 
appropriate, as a symbol of 
the sky and the water, which 
one is so aware of there.” 

The living room displays a 
melding of the designers’ 
restoration and decorative 
techniques. The Romanesque 
and medieval Spanish ele- 
ments of low rounded arch- 
es, supported by heavy pillars 
with Romanesque Revival 
carved capitals, original to 
the house, are complement- 
ed by the new leaded clere- 
story windows. A balcony- 
like bridge runs high along : 
wall from the main staircase, 


“Tt inspired the room’s pale green 
palette,” Gregga says of the early- 
20th-century Aubusson rug in the 
master bedroom, acquired at a 
Sotheby’s auction in New York. 
The hanging corner cabinet is circa 
1700. Clarence House lounge chair 
fabric; Pratesi bed linens. 
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located in the tower at one 
end of the house, to the mas- 
ter bedroom at the other 
end. The designers replaced 
a glass balustrade with a 
more appropriate railing of 
iron spindles. 

They also removed the 
faux-stone fireplace. “Alex 
and I loathed it,” says Greg- 
ga, “but the owners liked it. 
Then we found a simpler 
stone Renaissance Revival 
one, which they accepted.” 

Gregga replastered the liv- 
ing room walls, mixing pig- 


Opposite: Rounded windows lend 
the sunroom a Moorish tone. “The 
house has the mood of Alhambra,” 
says Gregga. “I wanted to re-create 
that kind of form and grace.” Grid 
cushion fabric from Brunschwig & 
Fils; Ralph Lauren stripe. Patter- 
son, Flynn & Martin rug. 


ment into the plaster to 
achieve “an undulation of 
tone,” he says. “As the light 
changes, the colors on the 
wall change.” An elaborate 
wrought iron chandelier 
with a vase at its core, paint- 
ed in bright Andalusian col- 
ors, had been spray-painted 
white. Gregga returned the 
wrought iron to its original 
black and asked “a genius 
man” he often employs to 
paint the vase to resemble 
faience and to echo the blue 
and white used throughout 
the house. “With French 
doors on both sides of the 
room, it’s like a pavilion you 
could imagine using as a 
gallery .filled with potted 
trees and no furniture,” the 
designer concludes. 

The dining room, created 
by Gregga and Jordan from a 


kitchen, has the same me- 
dieval Mediterranean atmo- 
sphere and access to the out- 
doors. There are dark beams, 
white walls and a Louis 
XIV-style stone fireplace, 
but two archways lead to 
a sunroom, formerly a ter- 
race, which allows light in- 
to the room. 

For the master bedroom, 
the designers kept an exist- 
ing bath for the husband (“It 
had been divided from the 
bedroom by green Formica,” 
Gregga says) and turned an 
adjacent service area and 
bedroom into a bath and 
dressing room for the wife. 
The bedroom is oriented to- 
ward French doors opening 
onto an Andalusian-style 
wooden balcony, original to 
the house, with a view of the 
lake and the opposite shore. 





ABOVE: The two-and-a-half-year 
renovation included entirely new 
landscaping for the property. Land- 
scape architects at Scott Byron & 
Co. bordered a broad croquet 
court with colorful perennials and 
limestone slabs, forming what 
Gregga calls “a quiet oasis.” 


The designers “made a 
marriage between objects 
and furniture from every- 
where,” Gregga says, com- 
bining Louis X V— and Louis 
XVI-style chairs; a French 
chinoiserie table from 1880; 
and a japanned William and 
Mary corner cabinet with a 
Louis X VI-style Aubusson 
carpet that Gregga calls “the 
most beautiful rug in the 
house.” Similarly, a guest bed- 
room pairs a painted farm- 
house bed and an old Tibet- 


continued on page 298 
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Tyler (above) designed the house 
with four main levels whose colors 
are based on the Hindu system of 
the seven major chakras, or energy 
centers in the body. Top: Green 
tiles were used for the roofs so 
they would blend with the luxuri- 
ant bamboo and coconut palms. 


RiGut: Yellow, the color of person- 
al power, predominates in the liv- 
ing room. As in most of the house, 
the space is open to the elements. 
“The entertainment nature provides 
is endless,” she notes. “You can s€e 
the Wos River below, and at night, 
bats fly right through the room.” 


o matter that the 
Balinese welcome 
goddesses carved 
on the entrance 
doors can’t speak—their con- 
tented expressions and spirit- 
ed colors say it all: This is a 
house of whimsy and fantasy, 
inspired by Southeast Asian 
religious and cultural tradi- 
tions and conceived by Car- 
olyn Tyler, an American jew- 
elry designer living on Bali. 

Before relocating to In- 
donesia in 1993, Tyler had 
been a fast-track executive in 
Santa Barbara, California. “I 
had the classic yuppie life- 
style—a house by the beach, 
a successful advertising busi- 
ness and a BMW with a car 
phone,” she says. But a series 
of personal losses in 1992 
prompted a change. 

She closed the business, 
leased the house and decided 
to spend some time explor- 
ing Southeast Asia. On Bali 
she found what she was look- 
ing for. “It was the most in- 
credible sensory bombard- 
ment of music and dance and 
art I had ever experienced,” 
she notes. “The minute my 
feet hit the ground, I felt I’d 
come home.” 

Over time she made a ca- 
reer transition as well, com- 
bining her love of precious 
gemstones with the venera- 
ble Balinese tradition of gold- 
smithing. Tyler’s designs bor- 
row from ancient Egyptian, 
Greek and Celtic imagery and 
from organic forms; Balinese 
craftsmen execute her draw- 
ings using granulation, fili- 
gree and repoussé techniques. 

For her house, Tyler found 
a picturesque site on a gently 











terraced hillside just outside 
Ubud, Bali’s cultural capital. 
It was surrounded by a lush 
landscape of bamboo and co- 
conut palms and had a view 
of the Wos River, a stone’s 
throw away. But after ground 
was broken in December 1993, 
this tropical fairy tale took a 
less-than-enchanted turn. 

Construction was fraught 
with cross-cultural misun- 
derstandings. She quickly dis- 
covered that the island’s 
graceful traditional archi- 
tecture doesn’t necessarily 
translate into contemporary 
construction methods: Walls 
were built out of plumb and 
had to be torn down; valu- 
able eighteenth-century Ja- 
vanese doors were planed 
by well-intentioned workers; 
mixing colored plaster caused 
such havoc for the crew that 
Tyler abandoned it in favor 
of painting. 

She also realized that what 
may seem like paradise to 
Americans can be nightmar- 
ish for the Balinese. “Most 
Westerners would do a1 
thing for a river view, but here, 
rivers are considered to be 
the highways of the dead. 
No Balinese would willingly 
build a house a body of 
water because they 
of the spirits that live there,” 
she explains. (With this in 
mind, she was not surprised 
when the construction fore- 
man asked her to hold a cer- 
emony on the grounds so as 
to soothe the water spirits.) 

Tyler’s principal objective 
in designing the house was 
to achieve harmony with the 
site. One issue was the in- 
cline toward the river, which 
she used to advantage by plac- 
ing a terraced, multitiered 


The violet-hued master bedroom 


reflects the inner psychic life. “The 
purples and lavender actually help 
me feel sleepy,” says Ty ler, “and 
the Balinese claim these colors re- 
pel mosquitoes.” She had a tradi- 
tional carved teak Chinese opium 
bed gilded. The bench is Javanese. 
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structure into the hillside. 
The other was the towering 
expanse of palm trees that 
covers the property. “I didn’t 
want the house to stick out 
like a sore thumb, but I want- 
ed height so that I would be 
able to take advantage of the 
view,” she says. She resolved 
this by glazing the roof tiles 
a leafy green. 

Her original idea for the 
interiors was to have unfin- 
ished blond wood and white- 
washed walls, but the plan 
was abandoned. “Perhaps it 
was the influence of the gem- 
stones I work with, or my 
travels in Asia,” she says. “But 
one day I started mixing 
paints, and I realized I want- 
ed the house to be defined 
by rich, varied tonalities.” Ty- 
ler transformed the residence 
from neutral colored to Tech- 
nicolor—so much so, in fact, 
that it is widely known as 
the Rainbow House. 

The palette for the interi- 
ors is based on the notion of 
chakras, which represent the 
human body’s energy centers 
and are an integral part of 
Hindu philosophy. The sev- 
en major chakras are associ- 
ated with certain colors, rep- 
resented in the four main 
levels of the house. Tyler en- 
hanced this theme with tex- 
tiles from India and Indonesia 
and with carved doors that she 
commissioned from crafts- 
men on Bali and Lombok. 

The first level, which is 
based on the root chakra, is 
dark and moody. It contains 
two guest bedrooms, each 
with a terrace that faces the 
garden, and is decorated in 
deep reds (Indian silks on the 
beds, red coral walls in the 
bath, clay-colored floor tiles). 

On the second level is an 
open-air living room painted 
in shades of yellow, the chak- 
ra for personal power. The 
space is dominated by a con- 
versation area that has pil- 
lows made from Indian saris. 

Tyler’s blue atelier, up a 
flight of stairs, corresponds 











\ 


to the throat chakra, which 
is believed to be the center 
for personal expression. Fur- 
nished with a blue sofa and 
strewn with Balinese hand- 
woven ikat pillows, it con- 
veys a casual feeling that she 
finds conducive to designing 
her jewelry. 

The master bedroom, on 
the same floor, is violet, known 
as the third-eye chakra and re- 
lated to spiritual development. 
Its centerpiece is a Chinese 
opium bed with a carved can- 
opy that complements the 
carved teak window frames. 


Lert: The hillside slopes down to 
the Wos River. “The residence was 
constructed on abandoned rice 
paddies,” says Tyler. Much of the 
detailing, such as doors, windows 
and railings, was built from “bits 
and pieces of antiques I collected 
on Java, Lombok and Bali.” 


The uppermost level of 
the house, or crown chakra, 
is a white-marble meditation 
tower—Tyler’s private ref- 
uge. She capped its roof with 
a seven-inch natural quartz 
crystal atop a gilt finial. 

Carolyn Tyler likes the 
house most at dusk, with the 
interior lights on, when it 
“glows as if there were a rain- 
bow inside,” she says. “Look- 
ing back, the design of the 
house seems inevitable,” she 
adds. “The fit of the colors 
and the layout was like a 
lock and key.” 0 


Asove: A Guatemalan hammock 
hangs in the meditation tower, the 
top level of the house. A teak chest, 
gilded by local craftsmen, rests on 
the marble floor. “White and gold 
are the Hindu colors of contem- 
plation and enlightenment,” Tyler 
says. “This is my private sanctuary.” 
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GEORGIAN ELAN 
IN PALM BEACH 


A COUREE SAR COLEERC TION SERS THE 
TONE FOR A FLORIDA INTERIOR 
Interior Design by Geoffrey Bradfield, Astb/Text by Nicholas Shrady 





or designer Geoffrey 

Bradfield, the recent 

renovation of a Geor- 

gian-style residence 
facing the Atlantic in Palm 
Beach, Florida, constitutes “a 
high-water mark in my ca- 
reer.” That might seem sur- 
prising, given that the house, 
a mere five years old, was in 
impeccable condition when 
it was acquired little more 
than a year ago by his clients. 
“lve undertaken far more 
extensive restorations,” the 
New York-based designer ex- 
plains, “but the significance 
of this job lay in the chal- 
lenge of creating an interior 
for a singular collection of 
contemporary and modern 


art. By being spared the task 


Top: A couple’s Georgian-style 
house in Palm Beach, renovated by 


‘Geoffrey Bradfield, “has a serenity 


about it—you sense it as soon as 
you enter the gates,” the designer 
says. “I wanted the interiors to 
evoke that feeling of looking out 
on the ocean, that sense of escape.” 


Photography by Kim Sargent 





Asove: Artworks in the living room 
include Roy Lichtenstein’s Woman 
with Mirror, 1996. Decorators Walk 
silk on 19th-century gilt chair. Stark 
carpet. Lert: A ceramic by Picasso 
is in one of three distinct sitting ar- 
eas that Bradfield created to “break 
up the space” in the room. 








of knocking down walls and 
redistributing vast spaces, I 
was free to apply my energies 
to more subtle details.” 

In grandeur the residence 
—which occupies more than 
15,000 square feet—is as note- 
worthy as any of Palm Beach’s 
old estates, and like the best 
examples of Georgian archi- 
tecture, it displays a flawless 
sense of scale and symmetry. 
Yet for all of its architectur- 
al integrity, the house had a 
number of interior details 
that Bradfield deemed incom- 
patible with its new function 


as a repository for modern art. 
“There was an excess of 
dark wood and maroon-col- 
ored marble on the floors,” 
he recalls. “The natural light 
was good but hardly exploit- 
ed to the fullest; the artificial 
light was inadequate for the 
purpose of illuminating paint- 
ings and sculpture. My task 
was not to alter the house’s 
form but rather its tone.” 


\nove: The dining room juxtapos- 
es furnishings from different eras, 


such as the early-19th-century Gus- 
tavian chair. surrounding the circa 
1940 Ve: ible, from Newel Art 


Hakimian Aubusson 
rug. Jack Leno» Larsen chair fabric. 
Draperies, Interiors by Royale. 


Galleries. | 
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In the entrance hall, there 
is little to distract one’s gaze 
from a progression of works 
by Fernando Botero, Milton 
Avery, Archipenko, Larry 
Rivers, Robert Graham, Lee 
Krasner and Roy Lichten- 
stein. “My contribution was 
predicated on the works of 

rt,” says Bradfield. “I de- 
sizned the rooms and spaces 
arc und the pictures and sculp- 


Ricut: The tones of the library’s 
19th-century rug, from F. J. Hakim- 
ian, led Bradfield (top) to the club 
chair fabric, from Clarence House. 
“Tt was a fabulous interpretation of 
the rug, in a classic style.” Hans 
Hofmann’s Still Life, 1947, is above 
the fireplace. Glant sofa fabric. 




















“I DESIGNED THE 
ROOMS AROUND THE 
PICTURES AND 
SCULEMURES NOT Vick 
VERSA—W HICH 
IS-A5a0 SHOUED BE.” 


tures, not vice versa—which 
is as it should be.” 

On a shopping trip in Eu- 
rope with his clients, Brad- 
field came upon a set of four 
early-nineteenth-century 
Austrian gilt chairs at John 
Hobbs’s London showroom. 
“T’ve always regarded great 
furniture as art,” Bradfield 
maintains. “These chairs were 
in excellent condition, and 
they were just the sort of 
pieces that rise to the stature 
of the art collection.” He cov- 
ered them in a pale blue silk 
and used them in the liy- 
ing room to surround a low 
table by Diego Giacometti, 
on top of which sits a dimin- 
utive Calder sculpture. 


Lert: Adolph Gottlieb’s Triad, 1962, 
right, and an untitled 1972 work by 
de Kooning hang in a sitting room 
adjacent to the master bedroom. 
Stroheim & Romann pillow fabric. 
J. Robert Scott wallcovering. Floor 
lamps, John Rosselli. Japanese low 
table, Naga Antiques. Stark carpet. 





The juxtaposition of pure- 
ly formal elements with more 
whimsical details is one of 
Geoffrey Bradfield’s trade- 
marks. “I’ve never been that 
interested in re-creating an 
utterly traditional interior,” 
he says. “It’s the mixture of 
styles and cultures and ob- 
jects of distinct provenance 
that enthralls me. What I find 
truly contemporary is the del- 
icate balance.” 

In the dining room, Brad- 
field created a clean, invit- 
ing atmosphere in which to 
gather for frequent luncheon 
and dinner parties. The hard- 
wood floor is covered with a 
floral-motif Aubusson car- 
pet; a set of eighteen Gusta- 


ABOVE: “Sometimes contrasts of 
texture can be more important 
than contrasts of color,” Bradfield 
says of the master suite. Clarence 
House drapery tiebacks; J. Robert 
Scott wallcovering. Drapery and 
bedcovering silk, Interiors by 
Royale. Naga Antiques table. 
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vian chairs acquired in Paris 
envelop a circa 1940 Vene- 
tian dining table. The walls 
are painted primrose yellow 
with white trim, and drap- 
eries are made of an ivory- 
and-beige-striped taffeta. 
Bradfield and his clients 
decided to limit the works of 
art in the dining room to a 
single Thomas Hart Benton 
painting and one piece of 
sculpture, a Tang Dynasty 
camel. “We all felt that the 
true protagonists would al- 
ways be the guests seated 


“There’s nothing quite like Palm 
Beach,” says Bradfield. “You drive 
over the causeway, and suddenly 
you’re in this manicured paradise. 
The houses reflect that.” ABOVE: 
The rear facade of his clients’ 22- 
room house is anchored by a loggia 
facing the Atlantic Ocean. 
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around the table, not the art,” 
Bradfield offers. 

The designer has long been 
enamored with what he de- 
scribes as Hollywood glamour 
sets of the thirties and for- 
ties. “There’s something about 
that aesthetic—the mono- 
chromatic schemes, the rich 
textures and the forms and 
symmetry of Art Déco design 
—that instills calm. That’s 
where I drew my inspiration 
for the master suite.” Brad- 
field settled on pale, natural 
tones throughout the bed- 


room and adjoining private 
sitting room, covering the 
floor with a custom-woven 
ivory-colored carpet and us- 
ing a beige-and-white checked 
silk for the draperies and 
bedcovering. He then uphol- 
stered an overstuffed sofa, 
a channeled chair, tub chairs 
and an ottoman with various- 
ly textured soft-hued silks, 
satins and velvets. There are 
canvases by Gottlieb and de 
Kooning and vases filled with 
fresh-cut orchids from the 
couple’s greenhouse. 





Were it not for the exem- 
plary collection of contem- 
porary art, and Geoffrey Brad- 
field’s ability to weave his 
design around it, this Palm 
Beach colossus would be lit- 
tle more than a reminder of 
an era long gone. But the 
house is a sign of the times 
precisely because the design- 
er and his clients were able to 
achieve the “delicate balance” 
that so captivates Bradfield— 
in this case, between Geor- 
gian proportions and con- 
temporary sensibilities. 0 


Opposite: Bradfield designed the 
loggia’s sandstone table, inlaying 
its top with pieces of marble in 
coral and pale green tones. “The 
furnishings had to be impervious to 
the elements and acknowledge the 
space’s relationship to the sea.” 
McGuire painted rattan chairs. 
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BELow: Guests of the Royal Cres- 
cent Hotel, nestled among a famed 
row of 18th-century town houses 
in Bath, England, can tour the city 
via hot-air balloon. Ricut: George 
Ill-style chairs flank a model of the 
Lady Sophina, the hotel’s 35-foot 


launch, in the drawing room. 





Interior Design by Rupert Lord 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Mark Darley 


hey are now building as if 

the World was just begin- 

ning, and this was the only 

spot on which its inhabitants 
could endure to reside,” wrote novelist 
Fanny Burney, describing the eighteenth- 
century frenzy for Bath. The abbey bells 
would ring out whenever “Ladies of 
Quality and Fashion” arrived in town; 
and so many came that “the merry bells 
ring round from morn till night,” it was 
observed. Bath was booming. 

The infirm came to drink from the 
ancient mineral springs, healing water 
that tasted “like the water that boyles 
Eggs,” or to wallow in it, “parboiling in 
the kettle.” The fashionable came in 
pursuit of pleasure, husbands or a good 
game of cards, and they all—patients, 


Opposite: The hotel occupies two 
buildings at the center of the Royal 
Crescent, completed by John Wood 
the Younger in 1775 and recently 
renovated by designer Rupert Lord. 
For more than two centuries the 
stately Palladian facade has been 
the architectural focal point of Bath. 


poseurs and entourages—required lodg- 
ings for the season. Rows of splendid 
town houses were built of fine Bath 
stone, arranged to form squares, a circle 
and—up the hill above the whole glori- 
ous, golden town—the Royal Crescent, 
the masterpiece of architect John Wood 
the Younger (1728-1781). “The beauti- 
ful situation of the Crescent cannot be 
understood by any comparison with 
anything in any town whatsoever,” wrote 
Elizabeth Montagu, the eighteenth-cen- 
tury leader of intellect and fashion. 

She lived at number 16, the house at 
the center of the crescent. ‘Today it and 
number 15 are the Royal Crescent Ho- 
tel, owned by Cliveden Ltd. The rhythms 
of the great curve, whose thirty houses 
stretch 538 feet, are not broken by a ho- 
tel sign out in front. Guests are told 
to look for the double pilasters, the 
arched window and the magnolia on the 
central house—just the sort of direc- 








tions you would give a friend arriving at 
a private residence. A fire burns in the 
hotel’s entrance hall, and a comfortable 
drawing room beckons; the welcome is 
on a domestic scale. 

The Royal Crescent takes its place in 
the row, linked in stone and in spirit 
with the other houses, bearing witness 
to the same routines that define any 
community. The postman delivers let- 
ters, the milkman makes his rounds, 
people come and go. The hotel footman 
warns neighbors if they’re about to get 
a parking ticket and keeps a set of their 
house keys if they’re expecting a repair- 
man. These occurrences, ordinary as 
they are, endow the magnificent Palla- 
dian architecture with the charm and 
dignity of the everyday. These houses 
are lived in; they’re not museum pieces. 

The interiors were designed by Lon- 
don-based designer Rupert Lord, who 
also conceived the interiors for Clive- 
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Lert: English libraries of the 18th 
century, which inspired the hotel’s, 
were often light, says Lord. “Some- 
times the only color came from the 
leather-bound books.” The por- 
trait is of Bath artist William Hoare. 
Chippendale sofa fabric, Zoffany. 


Claremont yellow chair fabric. 






Axove: “I wanted the bar and brasserie 
to be cool and crisp, a little more mod- 
ern,” Lord says. George III-style slat- 
back dining chairs are covered in cream 
leather, incorporating the Georgian 
motif of other rooms into “a more re- 
laxed, informal atmosphere” that capi- 
talizes on views of the hotel’s garden. 


den (see Architectural Digest, August 
1986) and was partially responsible for 
those in the Cliveden Town House (see 
Architectural Digest, May 1998). “I set 
myself one rule,” he says. “Nothing 
should block that wonderful view. The 
architecture and the situation are the 
real decoration. The brief was simply, 
‘Make it like a private house,’ and I went 
‘ from there. Although I must say it’s a bit 
unusual for a private house to have 
forty-five bedrooms.” 
Just as guest bedrooms in a private 
house would be different, so is each 


bedroom in the hotel different. A Regen- 
cy feeling is a common thread, even if 
the Royal Crescent was built in the 
1770s, a little early for that period. “Ear- 
ly-nineteenth-century prints and en- 
gravings were an inspiration,” Lord 
continues. “Characters from the past 
were my mentors. Beau Brummell once 
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said that the only thing that really mat- 
tered was crisp white linen. Lord Nel- 
son has always been one of my heroes, so 
one room is a tribute to him, with lots of 
mahogany and the colors of his navy 
jacket. Some rooms have masculine col- 
ors: chamois, black, tan. Others have 
Regency stripes in the candy colors that 
Jane Austen would have known when 
she lived in Bath: minty green, lilac, 
strawberry pink, blue sky.” 

Sometimes colors took their cues 
from “the mauve in a fine plaster ceiling 
or the blue of a ribbon in a painting,” 
Lord notes. “Others were determined 
by the direction the room faces—cool 
tones for rooms that face south, warm 
tones for rooms that face north.” But 
Lord adhered to certain guidelines. “I 
never use green for a room with grass 
just outside, nor do I use it for a room 
where landscapes will hang,” he affirms. 

continued on page 300 
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continued from page 260 

lounge room has predominantly square 
lines. Two chairs with low rectangular 
backs and upholstered squared arms set 
the tone. Britt calls the pieces Tiffany 
chairs, explaining that the famous de- 
signer Billy Baldwin, who helped to de- 
fine the profession in the forties and 
fifties, adapted a square Louis XIII style 
to these chairs for a display he was do- 
ing at Tiffany's. 

Britt plays with the scale in the 
lounge room in the same way he does 
in the living room. Two huge classical 
busts—one of the first Roman emperor, 
Augustus, and one of Virgil, the poet | 
who gave credibility and immortality to 
Augustus’s claims—stand on plinths on 
each side of the fireplace and lead the 
eye to the low ceiling. 

Elements of whimsy appear in both 
color and objects. Britt points out that the 
neo-Chippendale chinoiserie chairs have 
light-catching slivers of bamboo worked 
into their fretwork frames; and there are 
touches of brass and gold in bowls and 
candlesticks. “These make the room 
shimmer and glitter,” he says. Two an- 


“You must have a 
sense of horizontal 
movement in the 
same way you 
must have a sense 
of vertical scale.” 


tique Chinese statues of deer, symbols 
of wealth and longevity, hold sculpted 
fungus, also symbolizing longevity, in 
their mouths. 

Britt shops a lot in Asia, where he found 
the deer sculptures as well as the Chinese 
paintings of deities and the Burmese 
cinnabar-lacquered temple figures that, 
placed in the dining room, continue the 
overscale theme. “They preside directly 
opposite the door,” says Britt, “and 
make you feel that this is a big, opulent 
room, instead of quite a small space.” 
Large candlesticks surround a wide 
cinnabar-lacquered bow! on the table. 

The master bedroom is the one place 
where the designer relaxed his vision to 
allow a little sentiment. “The husband 
had given the wife a set of twelve botan- | 





ical prints when they were first mar- 
ried,” he says, “and she wanted to use 
them for the bedroom. Although the 
prints are not as bold as other elements 
of the design, used in a grouping they 
make a very nice pattern of images.” 
Britt had the gilded and gessoed mir- 
ror in the bedroom made for the room. 


He also created the Louis XIV-style 
dining chairs, made in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, and the dining table, made in the 
United States. When the necessary un- 
derstanding of nuts and bolts is allied to 
the vision that is so evident in Britt’s 
rooms, the result is design that is as co- 
herent and solid as it is bold. 0 
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continued from page 253 

For their new property, the Schiffers 
turned to Orzoup, who’s an old friend. 
The site he came up with, not far from 
their previous house and to the west 
of Palma, the island’s capital city, was 
fully protected. “No one can build a 
house in front of it; no one can build a 
house behind it,” she says. “And the 
woods around it belong to us. So we’re 
totally alone.” 

A longtime Majorca resident who’s 
now in his eighties, the Russian-born 
Otzoup has, through his firm, Otzoup 
Moner Design, created over a thousand 
houses on the island. He denies the ex- 
istence of a typical Majorcan house; in- 
stead, he says, the island contains lots of 
disparate styles. What they have in 
common is sheer Mediterraneanness— 
“Where to get the air and the view and 
shadow is most important,” says Ot- 
zoup, who has a simple philosophy. “I 
go from the inside to the outside. I don’t 
make a decoration and put the people in 
it. First you have to make good bones.” 
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He describes Casa Schiffer as “a little 
bit like adobe,” with its thick walls and 
multilevel tile roof. He conceived the 
house in the shape of a cross, one that’s 
entered through the shortest axis. “The 
passageway is very important in the 
Mediterranean,” he says. Certainly it is 
here. As you step through the doorway, 
water shimmers miragelike in the dis- 
tance; walking through the short hall- 
way, you feel as if you’re about to step 
first into the pool, then into the sea. 

Both Claudia Schiffer and her mother 
had strong ideas about how they wanted 
the rooms to flow. “I worked a lot on the 
plans with the Schiffer ladies,” the archi- 
tect recalls. “Claudia wanted it like this— 
a passageway, then rooms, boom, boom, 
boom, all of them more or less equal.” 
The layout is simple: Common rooms, 
including a dining room and two side- 
by-side living rooms, are downstairs, as 
are the parents’ bedrooms; their chil- 
dren’s bedrooms are upstairs. Claudia’s 
is larger than the others, but only by a bit. 


Illinois Michigan | New 


Jersey | 


Unlike the family’s earlier Majorcan 
house, this one is in neutral tones. “We 
wanted straightforward earth colors,” 
Schiffer says. They found just the right 
shade for the exterior walls through tri- 
al and error (“We tried lots of yellow 
paint, and we mixed,” as Gudrun Schif- 
fer puts it). For the interior, they wanted 
to start with a clean slate. They sold 
their existing furniture, then took off on 
a shopping spree that lasted, intermit- 
tently, for two years. Throughout the 
process, mother and daughter held to 
one simple rule: “We always tried to find 
things that we both liked very much,” 
says Gudrun. “We worked as a team.” 

“We were going from furniture fair 
to furniture fair, from Valencia to Co- 
logne to Paris,” continues her daughter. 
“You have everything at these fairs, 
from Italian to French design. For weeks 
we changed things, redecorated things, 
to see what fit with the house.” When 
both of them fell for something—such 
as distressed furniture from Becara, a 
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Spanish company—they tended to do 
so in a big way. Thus some elements re- 
cur, soothingly, in every room. Both liv- 
ing rooms, for example, feature lushly 
textured sofas, wing chairs and pil- 
lows—all from Fendi. In one room 
these are dark; in the other, light. 

Also ubiquitous are some austerely 
beautiful lead mirrors from Holland, 
which hang in the entrance hall, among 
other rooms. “We love all these straight 
lines,” she says of the sleek nesting 

tables by a German company called 
Gunther Lambert, which also created 
the gleaming, outsize dining table and 
the wicker furniture, including an out- 
door bed, a family favorite, on the ter- 
race. For sheer quantity, nothing beats 
the Moroccan lanterns, bought in Ma- 
drid, that dot the house, inside and out. 

Claudia Schiffer set the tone for the 
interiors. Because she’s an animal lover, 
there are insects on lampshades and 
ashtrays, jungle animals on cushions 
and starfish everywhere, both fake and 
real. Then there’s the huge portrait of a 
lion by noted fashion photographer 
Patrick Demarchelier, which dominates 
one of the living rooms. 

As in so many parts of Spain, an Arabic 
influence can be felt. Schiffer picked up 
the ornate, mother-of-pearl-inlaid fur- 
niture during a hectic fashion shoot in 
Lebanon. “I'd seen this kind of furniture 
in a magazine. When [ arrived in Beirut, 
I said to the people I was working with, 
‘Quick, this is what I’m after!’” They 
directed her to a local antiques shop, 
where, during a break from photogra- 
phy, she bought one piece after another. 

Similarly, she often buys art on the 
fly. She loves browsing in galleries “only 
to find things I fall in love with, not to 
find investments,” she says. “I like to 
support artists and help them get well 
known. Then I can meet them.” Through- 
out the house, she had ledges incorpo- 
rated into the walls for displaying art. In 
the dining room, one holds a stunning 
row of large, African-inspired works by 
a favorite photographer, Peter Beard. 

If there’s one room, besides her ethe- 
real white-on-white bedroom, that can 
be said to be exclusively Claudia Schif- 
fer’s, it’s the downstairs gym, where she 
works out—reluctantly—each day with 
a personal trainer. Her slenderness is 
hard won. “I’m always on a diet,” she 











CLAUDIA SCHIFFER 





says with a sigh. “I have to watch what I 
eat. I have to exercise all the time.” 

As for her future plans, she intends to 
keep modeling—“It’s too early to have 
children and slow down,” she says— 
while also working on her budding film 
career. As for her newly revealed tal- 
ent for interior design, one senses that 


there will be more houses, more rooms. 
Wherever in the world these happen to 
be, pulling them together will no doubt 
remain, at least in part, a mother- 
daughter collaboration. After all, why 
mess with a winning team? “These girls 
are very good,” Otzoup says. “They 
have a very good eye.” 0 
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HIGH INTENSITY 


continued from page 207 

mey says—to emphasize the sense of 
lightness and openness to the park and 
the skyline views. 

The study/guest bedroom is set in 
a cube, with exterior walls in white 
glass, that appears to float against the 
volume of the living area and the en- 
trance hall. The interior is lined with 
beech-and-cherry cabinetry and, on one 
wall, a grid of suede panels; in the cen- 
ter is a desk reproduced from a design 
by Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann. The liv- 
ing area, while only slightly larger than 
the study/guest bedroom, is divided in- 
to a main seating area and the small 
alcove near the bay window. 

Much of the freestanding furniture 
is in the style of Ruhlmann—splendid 
Art Déco pieces that accentuate the 
three-dimensional Cubist composition. 
Sumptuous fabrics were selected with 
interior designer Vivien Baraban. Over 
the years, as his architecture has be- 
come more intricate and farther re- 
moved from its stark, white beginnings, 
Gwathmey has grown comfortable with 
furniture whose luxurious textures and 
contrasting patterns engage in a dia- 
logue with the shell he is creating. The 
sense of richness, combined with geo- 
metric rigor, extends to the master bed- 
room, designed as a rotunda, and to the 
baths, which have onyx countertops and 
sandstone floors and shower enclosures. 





There is as much 
formal invention 
in this pied-a-terre as 
there is in many of 
Gwathmey’s houses. 





“Of all the apartments I’ve done, this is 
the most dynamic, and the most intense,” 
Gwathmey says. “It was a set of explo- 
rations both for me and for the clients.” 

“T encounter challenges all the time 
in business, but I’ve never had the chal- 
lenge of creating a space before,” the 
husband says. “Charles Gwathmey has 
had a profound impact on the way I look 
at things. To take something as small as 
this and make something so serene and 
unique—I can only say that he deliv- 
ered more than I had expected.” 0 
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continued from page 224 
there is so much glass, including doors 
that recess to create larger rooms, the 
ocean can be seen through the house 
from the rear gardens and terraces. One 
clever adjustment that Ronchetti has 
made in similar ocean-facing houses 
and that he made on this project to 
considerable effect: The balconies are 
dropped three feet below the floor of 
the living spaces so that the railing does 
not obstruct the views. The patio furni- 
ture also sinks down and out of sight. 

This kind of sensitivity is represen- 
tative of Ronchetti’s work and is espe- 
cially evident in his choice of building 
materials, whose palette he drew from 
the bluff. The house’s primary compo- 
nent is beige limestone, cued to the sand 
dunes, which have built up in shape and 
distinctive hue over millions of years. 
Exterior walls are a combination of 
lightly sanded stucco with accents of 
Douglas fir, which has been brushed, 
polished and sanded to burnish its grain, 
then given a bleaching stain and a finish 
wash that preserves the natural wood 
color but doesn’t fade with aging. “In- 
stant patina,” is how the architect de- 
scribes the result. Sandstone flooring, 
used both indoors and out, completes 
the list of basic materials. 

A similar integrity of materials and 
palette also characterizes Dwork’s decora- 


was freshened up by being re-covered 
in neutral (gray, beige, ivory) textiles. 
In the living room, he laid out a sin- 
gle seating area that functions well for 
large parties but can be divided into 
two smaller groupings if needed. The 
essence of the trademark Dwork style 
means establishing a simple classic tone 
with his upholstered furniture; adding 
strong antiques—for example, a seven- 
teenth-century Flemish cupboard and 
William and Mary-style chairs; and in- 
troducing a counterpoint with one or 
two contemporary pieces, such as the 
bronze low table designed by Bruno 
Romeda, a sculptor who also supplied 
the bold bronze circle that stands watch 
over the pool. Artworks, in this case 
mostly drawn from the husband’s col- 
lection of western Americana, personal- 
ize and complete the interior. 

Dwork’s formula continues in the 
dining room, where a contemporary 
lacquered table of his design is com- 
bined with an English country side- 
board and a nineteenth-century Amish 
quilt, and in the family room as well. 
It is in this convivial modern version 
of the great room (kitchen, eating ar- 
ea, seating area) that the couple, un- 
surprisingly, spend most of their time. 

Possibly the greatest attraction for 
Melvin Dwork’s clients is the indoor- 








“The lot captured our hearts,” says the 
wife. “It has a view of the ocean, forests and 


open sky 


; the setting is private 


and peaceful. It’s the best of California.” 





tion. He and his clients decided that as 
they were consolidating furniture from 
two houses, they wouldn’t need to buy 
anything else for the new residence; up- 
holstered furniture could be redone, but 
that was as much change as they would re- 
quire. Given limitations that, in their way, 
were analogous to Ronchetti’s restrictions 
with the site, Dwork was unfazed. “It so 
happens that over the years they’ve 
amassed a handsome collection of an-. 
tiques,” he says. “We combined the best of 
both houses and edited out the leftovers.” 

Most of the existing upholstered 
furniture was Dwork’s design, and it 


outdoor nature of the house, which 
allows them to live very differently 
from the way they did in the Midwest. 
The surrounding hills are forested 
with eucalyptus, acacia and olive trees, 
which are imported but drought toler- 
ant and appropriate to the zone; bob- 
cats and hawks frequent the area. When 
the sliding doors are opened, ocean 
breezes keep the interiors cool and 
sweetly scented. 

“It was the setting that sold us,” re- 
marks the wife, “but it’s the house that 
has convinced us that we will remain 
here forever.” O 
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A LAKE GENEVA LEGACY 


continued from page 269 

an cotton dhurrie rug with a commode 
that Gregga admits is “almost too grand 
for the room.” 

Much of the art in the house reveals 
both the sure taste of the designers and 
the personal taste of the owners, none 
of whom are afraid of idiosyncrasy. In 
the master bedroom, for instance, is a 
set of hand-colored nineteenth-century 
French engravings of cactuses, which 
the designers found in Paris. In the liv- 
ing room are several photographs of 
tulips printed on celluloid. The design- 
ers saw the originals in the windows of 
the Ralph Lauren store in New York; 
they searched out the photographer, 
Leendert Blok, and purchased this set. 
Finally, in the study, there is a build- 
er’s pencil rendering of different views 
of a sailboat, done in the style of six- 
teenth-century shipbuilding drawings 
for Spanish galleons. 

The husband is an avid sailor, in fact, 
and has a vintage Streblow motorboat 
as well as a seaplane. The lake is central 
to the life of this house. “I was brought 
up in a family with a lake house,” says 
the wife, “and I think being around wa- 
ter is one of the nicest parts of life.” In 
summer there is boating, swimming and 
waterskiing; and at all seasons the light 


“The house was 
called Casa del Sueno, 
which means House 
of Dreams,” says the 
wife. “We wanted 
to make that dream 
come true again.” 


from the water fills the rooms and 
brings the blue of the vases, carpets and 
fabrics alive. 

The lake’s grand old days, in the era 
of trains and private steamers, are 
evoked most powerfully by the so- 
called boathouse, also built in the 1920s. 
Designed to resemble a lake steamer 
that might have just been moored on 
the lawn, it’s now used as a guesthouse. 
“It’s a great eccentric touch,” says Bruce 
Gregga. “You move that baby, and you'll 
be in trouble.” O 
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LIVING COLOR IN MANHATTAN 


continued from page 235 
come together in an integrated whole.” 

Another hurdle was the lack of clos- 
et space, which was never a problem 
for the hotel’s transient guests. Dow- 
ney came up with an ingenious solu- 
tion: Off the living room, she created a 
small dressing room/sitting area lined 
with closets to hold any overflow from 
the Starks’ wardrobes. 

Downey also managed to steal space 
for additional closets on either side of 
the bed in the master suite. And by mir- 
roring the doors, she not only enlarged 
the space but allowed a double view 
of the Art Déco Chrysler Building out- 
side the windows. 

As far as the two teenagers’ rooms 
were concerned, Downey suggested 
they choose their own ambience— 
“without Mother”—while directing them 
toward something that would not 
grate against the whole. Bookshelves, 
stereo cabinets and computer adjuncts 
were all part of the deal, as was pick- 
ing out their own fabrics from a gen- 
erous group preselected by the per- 
suasive Downey. 

“She’s persuasive all right,” says 
John Stark, “but what’s important is 
that she managed to get our imprint 
as well as hers.” 

The name Stark has been making its 
own imprint for over sixty years. “The 
firm was started by my parents, Arthur 


showrooms in the United States and 
one in London. 

Elsie de Wolfe, Dorothy Draper, 
Eleanor McMillen Brown, Billy Bald- 
win and such clients as the Whitneys, 
Paleys, Harrimans and Windsors are 
all part of the Stark legacy. When asked 
about today’s roster, John Stark sim- 
ply says, “Everybody. After all, we 
have carpeting from ten dollars to 
a thousand a yard and buyers from 
places as remote as Tibet. But my big- 
gest thrill was our project for the 
White House. Jackie Kennedy had 
first ordered everything specially made 
in France, but the president was ad- 
amant about having everything made 
in America. They argued right in front 
of me; it was wonderful. But in the 
end the president won,” Stark says 
with a smile. 

Downey and Stark shared the same 
mentor—the famed Billy Baldwin. 
“My father had just died,” recounts 
Stark, “when Baldwin walked into the 
showroom and pointed for me to help 
him. I had no idea who he was, but 
I must’ve done something right, be- 
cause after that he never used another 
‘boy.’ He taught me a lot, beginning 
with, ‘Never forget that a room starts 
from the rug up.’” 

Downey remembers that someone 
brought Baldwin as a guest to her Palm 


Elsie de Wolfe, Dorothy Draper, Eleanor 
McMillen Brown, Billy Baldwin and such clients 
as the Windsors are all part of the Stark legacy. 


and Nadia Stark,” he says. “My dad was 
the first to go to Europe and bring back 
French designs, copying the Aubussons 
and needlepoint. Many of those same 
classic designs are still hot sellers. 
“Then, when I was a junior in col- 
lege, my father died suddenly, and 
I decided to finish at NYU nights so 
I could help my mother,” he contin- 
ues. “About a year later we were 
joined by my brother, Steve, and since 
1970, even after our mother passed 
away, we’ve shared the same office.” 
The family-owned company has grown 
to be the largest decorative supply 
house in the world, with over twenty 


Beach house. “Who helped you with 
the design?” he asked tactfully, una- 
ware that she was a fledgling decora- 
tor. Baldwin always used the word helped 
because he knew clients liked to take 
credit. “No one,” Downey mumbled 
uncertainly. Then Baldwin said, “You've 
got a natural sense of color, young 
lady. Don’t ever lose it. Color’s not 
easy to use.” 

“The great advantage of a hotel is 
that it’s a refuge from home life,” 
George Bernard Shaw once said. When 
asked if she believes that is true, Andrea 


Stark replies, “As long as you can get |- 


Ann Downey to decorate.” LF] 
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continued from page 289 

And so, thanks to a combination of 
experience and invention, each of those 
bedrooms took on a personality of its 
own. In other rooms, Lord tried to mar- 
ry a sense of home with a sense of the- 
ater. “But not too much,” he says. “Guests 
arrive tired, after all. They don’t need 
bright colors shouting at them, or the 
challenge of figuring out how to work 
elaborate curtains. I did feel free to in- 
crease the design voltage a bit—some 
chinoiserie here, an exaggerated swag 
there.” He offers the entrance hall as an 
example. “Georgian and Regency en- 
trance halls often had a display of ar- 
mory to impress visitors, so I found 
some halberds in a local antiques shop. 
Typically, the room would have been 
deliberately bare—no upholstery, since 
the messengers waiting there would 
certainly have had wet coats—so we 
bought some antique hall chairs. A 
room doesn’t have to be red and uphol- 
stered to be cozy.” 

The glitter of chandeliers is part of the 
drama. Most are antique, but two were 
designed by Lord using antique glass 
he bought at a country house sale where 
he found a trestle table loaded with piec- 
es from eight broken chandeliers: drops, 
arms, swags, “the kind of old English 
and Venetian lead crystal that sends 
rainbows all over the room,” he says. 

Paintings, drawings and prints in the 
hotel either depict people who lived in 
Bath or are by artists who lived there, a 
policy that doesn’t limit their collecting, 
since, as William Thackeray wrote, “all 
history went and bathed and drank 
there.” The duke of York, a younger son 
of George III’s, lived at number 16. Jane 
Austen, Thomas Gainsborough, play- 
wright Richard Brinsley Sheridan, cari- 
caturist Thomas Rowlandson, actress 
Sarah Siddons—all would have known 
the house, if only as admirers of the 
crescent on their walks about town. 

People still come to Bath for their 
health, though symptoms have changed. 
“Guests arrive jaded, jangled, burned 
out, stressed out, wound up, on edge, on 
their knees,” says Ross Stevenson, the 
hotel’s former general manager, now the 
general manager at the Cliveden hotel. 
“Stress is the great twentieth-century 
complaint. Guests are ready to be looked 
after, and part of the staff’s job is to 
show them how they can relax.” He 


mentions the new Bath House, in a con- 
verted eighteenth-century carriage house 
at the end of the garden, offering ancient 
Western and Eastern therapies, such as 
water treatment and massage. “It’s not a 
health resort—it’s not about carrot juice 
and. torture—but the staff does every- 
thing it can to help people relax,” he 
says. “The Royal Crescent is updating 
what Bath has always been about.” 

The house itself is part of that plan 
to soothe, and it does so by encourag- 
ing guests to sit in the garden and lis- 
ten to the birds, play croquet, read by 
the fire or just waste a little time looking 
out the window. Later they might take 
a cruise on the Lady Sophina, the hotel’s 
dainty mahogany launch from the 1920s, 
which darts among the heavier boats on 
the Kennet and Avon Canal like a stylish 
fairy queen. White linen, hot coffee and 
croissants are de rigueur for morning 
cruises; champagne in a silver ice buck- 
et marks the evening sails through a 
quiet, green world of kingfishers and 
wild roses. On still evenings, the hotel’s 
own hot-air balloon ascends from the 
crescent’s front lawn. : 

After dark, the old cobbled street 
is quiet. Neighbors walk their dogs and 
stop to chat. It’s not difficult to picture 
Mrs. Montagu walking on the “Resi- 
dents Only” lawn in front—what she 
called the “threshold” of the house. 
From there or the park beyond, the 
whole curve of the crescent can be seen 
in a glance. The drawing room drap- 
eries are always left open, and the house 
glows with the light of a dozen chande- 
liers. The grandeur is breathtaking. 

“The architecture can be daunting 
for arriving guests,” says doorman Sean 
Monaghan. “The bells may have rung a 
welcome in the eighteenth century, but 
today guests get me: six feet of uniform 
and a grin with a top hat. I see them ar- 
rive all tense—maybe they’ve had an af- 
ternoon of driving on ‘the wrong side of 
the road’—and the first thing they ask is 
where they can get rid of the car. My 
answer is, ‘Right here. We'll take care of 
everything. Calm down.’ Only then do 
they notice the view, the house, the wel- 
coming fire just inside the door, and 
they realize things are looking up. 
They’re not even through that door be- 
fore they’re saying to themselves, ‘?’m 
going to like this.’” 0 
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continued from page 243 

ernor of Louisiana and whose son once 
owned the house, and turned it into a 
fountain. The garden itself, he freely 
admits, was a particular challenge. “I 
could never get it right,” he remembers. 
“Finally, after a trip to France, I came up 
with the idea of the parterres.” He also 
planted a variety of citrus trees, which 
bloom at different times and contribute 
to the garden’s fragrance, as well as one 
of the same species of roses as at Giver- 
ny. A tiny pond comes right up to the 
edge of the house; an ancient gnarled 
wisteria, perhaps as old as the cottage it- 
self, offers shelter and shade. 

In a book titled Gumbo Ya-Ya (mean- 
ing “Everybody Talks at Once”), which 
chronicles the legends, folk tales and 
habits of Louisiana and was originally 
written as part of the WPA’s Federal 
Writers’ Project, the domestic life of 
the Creoles is minutely and charmingly 
described. “The Creole’s home was al- 
ways his pride,” we are told. “Especially 
the first parlor. Whatever wealth or 
pretensions a Creole possessed went 
into this room, and many of its furnish- 
ings were imported from France. Never 
was this salon open to casual intrusion, 
but always kept tightly closed against 


“It’s not a large 
house,” says Rodney 
Smith, “but we like 
its compactness. 
We like that 
it feels cloistered 
and private.” 


the sun and air so that the rugs and fur- 
niture would not fade. This room was 
only for very special company, wed- 
dings, funerals and celebrations.” 
Although the Smiths allow a little 
more activity in their salon, as indeed in 
the rest of their house, the sense of 
pride, the protection from sunlight and 
the European flavor are all still much in 
evidence. “Chalk it up to the power of the 
past,” Rodney Smith says. “These hous- 
es are very strong. They only let you do 
certain things to them. Most of all, I be- 
lieve, they want you to respect them.” 
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MANHATTAN 
GOLD MINE 


et’s say I have a 16th-cen- 

tury painting that’s three 

feet by four feet; they'll 
have a period frame for it,” art 
and antiques dealer Michael 
Connors says of Spiegel Fine 
Framing and Restoration in 
New York. David Spiegel (right), 
who works with son Daniel, 
recently found a frame for a Pis- 
sarro owned by Connors, and he 
has hundreds of European and 
American models, from the 15th 
century to the present, that can 
be cut or lengthened to fit. In 
business for 40 years, Spiegel also 
regilds frames and specializes 
in mirror repair and eglomise 
work. “Old mirrors had a mer- 
cury backing, which gave them 
a particular sparkle,” he says. 
“We can’t use mercury anymore, 
but we can imitate that sparkle.” 
Spiegel Fine Framing and 
Restoration, 308 Bowery, New 
York, NY 10012; 212/475-5630. 
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POPULAR MOSAICS 


uan Montoya says, “Paris 

Ceramics has a great variety 
of unusual stones, like Jerusalem 
limestone, and mosaics in dif- 
ferent patterns that we can use 
in combination in kitchens and 
baths.” The London-based 
company opened in New York 
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about six years ago, catering to 
design professionals such as 
David Easton and Victoria 
Hagan, and recently it doubled 
the size of its showroom. 
While Paris Ceramics has al- 
ways offered tilework and many 
kinds of carved and fitted stone, 








its own line of mosaics, which 
are cut and assembled in Italy 
and Israel, has vastly expanded. 
Among current designs are Bird 
Mosaic, taken from an ancient 
Pompeian image that shows 
geese and crows pecking at 
grain, and Vitruvian Scroll, 
which was named for the Ro- 
man architect. Floral Mosaic, a 
diaper pattern in green and 
beige, was made on commission 
and is now part of the line. Paris 
Ceramics, 150 E. 58th St., New 
York, NY 10155; 212/644-2782. 


Vitruvian Scroll, far 
left, and Floral Mosaic 
at Paris Ceramics 


FOREIGN 
APPEAL 


j fis only to American decora- 
tors,” is the surprising response 
of Paris dealer Georges-Guil- 
laume Cassan when asked who 
his clients are. Because of the 
massive scale of the furniture he 
displays at his stand (below) at 
the Marché Serpette on week- 
ends, Cassan figures only de- 
signers such as Stephen Sills 
and Peter Marino would know 
what to do with such large pieces. 
His inventory, despite its size, has 
a rapid turnover, so items like a 
1954 mahogany buffet decorated 
with ceramic panels, a table 
designed by D. I. M. (Décora- 
tion Intérieure Moderne) and a 
screen with a picture of the port 
of Marseilles painted by Jacques 
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Thevenet in 1934 usually are 
sold right away. Cassan also is 
fond of sculpture and has 1930s 
pieces by Paul-Albert Gautier 
and others in the Carriés 
school. “My greatest pleasure,” 
says Cassan, “is to buy an un- 
signed piece and identify its 
maker.” Georges-Guillaume 
Cassan, Stand 6, Allée 2, 110 rue 
des Rosiers, 93400 Saint-Ouen; 
33-1-42-62-21-98. 

continued on page 304 
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FEUCIANO 


he entire pantheon of 

the design world, from 

Robert A. M. Stern 
to Juan Pablo Molyneux, has 
gone to the corner of Lexington 
Avenue and 57th Street for the 
last 14 years to buy 18th-centu- 
ry Aubussons and Savonneries, 
Wiener Werkstatte and Art 
Déco rugs and just about any 
fine carpet from F. J. Hakimian. 
“He has rugs that most other 
dealers just don’t get,” says 
Michael Christiano. “My peers 
sometimes say that Hakimian 
rugs are expensive, but no one 
else has anything like them.” 

Christiano recently bought a 
“simple and chic” Swedish Art 
Déco rug and an Aubusson from 
the Directoire period that he 
calls “architectural” because of 
its Neoclassical pattern. Aside 
from admiring Hakimian’s eye, 
Christiano says the carpet deal- 
er has a highly developed sense 
of architecture—if he sees a 
room, he can show rugs that 
would go best in the space. 
Hakimian’s love of architec- 


ELIZABETH II 
IN NEW YORK 


hen Elizabeth Street 

opened in lower Man- 
hattan (AD at Large, Jan. 1992), 
it was an antique garden orna- 
ment business with !arge, hand- 
somely worn stone objects set out 
in a loft and scattered across the 
empty green of a vacant lot on, 
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of course, Elizabeth Street. Now 


director Michael Garden also has 
a midtown shop, where, in addi- 
tion to antiques, he sells repro- 
duction garden sculpture (left) 
and fire surrounds (above) 
carved in Europe. David Klein- 
berg is a big customer. Eliza- 


beth Str 1176 Second Ave., 
New Yi NY 10021, 212/644- 
6969; 21( zabeth St., New 
York, N 12, 212/941-4800. 


Omel RADE 


ture recently came into play 
when he commissioned the firm 
of Ike Kligerman Barkley to 
redesign his showroom (left and 
below left). “John Ike wanted 
the 1930s look of Jean-Michel 
Frank,” says Hakimian, “and 
that was fine with me. We re- 
plastered the walls and used 
limed oak, which was very pop- 
ular between 1920 and 1940, for 
the window and door frames.” 
Several floors above the 
showroom is a workroom where 
20 highly trained craftspeople 
restore and conserve rugs. The 
restoration shop has more than 
3,000 shades of natural wool, 
imported from all over the 
world. The most challenging 
task in recent memory was re- 
pairing a Bessarabian that had 
belonged to William Paley and 
had been badly damaged by his 
wheelchair. It took a year and a 
half to repair the rug, which was 
ultimately sold to Valentino for 
his chateau outside Paris. EF J. 
Hakimian, 136 E. 57th St., New 
York, NY 10022; 212/371-6900. 


DESIGN EES 


rchitect Peter Cook and 

designer Bebe Winkler 
make use of the catalogue of 
architectural elements from 
Raymond Enkeboll Designs, 
which has an inventory of 550 
designs (right)—moldings, finials, 
mantels, corbels and onlays. En- 
keboll started the L.A. company 
in 1956 as a furniture shop, and 
the firm’s focus shifted to archi- 
tectural embellishments in the 
1980s. Son Stephen took over 
the 180-employee business in 





1996, and the company contin- 
ues to create custom mantels for 
clients who want to combine 
elements they see in the cata- 
logue into their own unique 
pieces. Raymond Enkeboll De- 
signs, 16506 Avalon Blvd., Car- 
son, CA 90746; 310/532-1400. 


continued on page 306 
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@ John Rosselli 

Robert Kime, the English inte- 
rior designer who is known for 
his famous clientele—the Prince 
of Wales, the Queen Mother 
and Andrew Lloyd Webber—is 
also noted for his re-creation of 
fabrics ranging from 17th- and 
18th-century embroideries to 
the work of William Morris. 
Now those fabrics are available 
at John Rosselli (212/593-2060) 
in New York’s D&D Building. 
Oak Leaves (above), chosen by 
Prince Charles for one of his 
residences, is a linen print, and 


At Donghia, a cotton- 
and-silk ribbed fabric 
called Nicholas, right 


Kangra, below, from 
Manuel Canovas’s 
new collection, Lorca 


COURTESY DONGHIA 





COURTESY OSBORNE & LITTLE 


‘THE SHOWROOMS 
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® Oakmont 

London-based Designers Guild, 
available in Los Angeles at Oak- 
mont (310/659-1423), has creat- 
ed the Quanjin Collection of 
printed fabrics in unusually 
strong colors. Uchiwa is a linen 
with a design of flowers and 
fernlike leaves in several color 
combinations. Sichang has stripes 
printed on cotton: One stripe 
shows large white puffballs on 
purple; the next has small blue 
flowers with yellow leaves on 
white. Quanjin has broad ma- 
roon stripes with lavender dots 
alternating with narrow stripes 
that contain a ribbon pattern of 
red and blue flowers. 





so is Jardinieres, whose design 
of flowers arranged in a variety 
of pots has a chintz feeling. 
Hydrangea (above) has a bold 
allover pattern of pink blossoms 


green linen, and Algiers, taken 
from the pattern of a 19th-cen- 
tury Middle Eastern rug, has 

a design of red and black ara- 
besques; it is printed on cream 





linen or silk. 


and gray-green leaves on blue- 


® Donghia 

Donghia (212/935-3713), always 
modernist with a traditional 
richness of materials, has two 
new ribbed fabrics in jewel tones, 
named Nicholas and Alexandra. 
Nicholas has paired ribs separated 
by broader stripes in a variety of 
colors, including red and gold 


® Osborne & Little 

Lorca, the collection created by 
Manuel Canovas and named for 
his wife after he sold his epony- 
mous fabric company, is being 
distributed by Osborne & Little 
(212/751-3333). The mustard yel- 
lows, warm pinks and light pur- 
ples are vintage Canovas colors, 
but the designs, such as Kangra, 
are bold and new. Osborne & 
Little’s new wallpaper collection 


includes Catania, v"hi-h has a 
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and blue and gold. Alexandra 
has a chenille stripe framing the 
ribs and comes in red and blue, 
gold and red, or blue and green. 
Bindi is a silklike fabric with a 
woven lotus design in raised 
gold on an irregularly ribbed 
background of anise, pistachio, 
cardamom, almond or cumin. 0 


Designers Guild’s 
4]  Uchiwa linen print, 
above, at Oakmont 


Catania, left, from 
Osborne & Little’s 
new wallpaper line 
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Give the rich, lifelike sound of the Bose® Acoustic Wave® music system this season. And you'll get 
back compliment after compliment. After all, upon its introduction Stereo Review called the 
sound of this all-in-one system “...possibly the best-reproduced sound many people have ever 
heard.” The secret is our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. This system, which is 
now available in either platinum white or graphite gray, includes an AM/FM radio, a CD player, 
and a handy remote control. And it’s available directly from Bose, the most respected name in 
sound. Call or write for more information. Because they'll love what they hear. And so will you. 


Call today. 1-800-280-2673, ext. G4738. 
For information on all our products: www.bose.com/g4738 


MrJ/Mrs/Ms 


For FREE 


shipping, order 
within 30 days. 
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“MOTORING IS 
FANTASTIC. PM WEARING 
THE ISSUE OUT FROM 
TURNING THE PAGES.” 


It’s-about time someone published a 
quality car magazine like Architectural 
Digest Motoring (October 1999) and 
not the usual boring one, loaded with 
repetitive road tests. My heartbeat rose 
as I saw cars I once owned and read 
stories about places I had once been. 
The super photographs and well-writ- 
ten articles were greatly appreciated. 
Never before have I been so excited 
about a magazine. 

Ep JOHNSON 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


Congratulations on Architectural Digest 
Motoring. It is refreshing to discover a 
car magazine that celebrates the beauty 
and inspiration of automotive design. 
There are many automobile “muscle” 
books on the newsstands, but only 
yours defines itself by offering a dis- 
tinctive approach. It is my belief that 
consumers feel that today’s new cars‘are 
all relatively reliable. Manufacturers 
such as Volkswagen are resurrecting 
their brands by using innovative de- 
sign elements. This focus on aesthetics 
rather than technology is beautifully 
reflected in Motoring. Thank you for a 
stunning and engrossing premier issue. 
Bossy COLOMBY 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Architectural Digest Motoring is fantas- 
tic. [have owned some great cars, 
including a 1971 Corvette. My present 
heartthrob is a 1985 Mazda RX-7 GSL- 
SE. Although my eclectic automotive 
past is not filled with the esoteric 
machinery shown in your magazine, 
I’m going to wear this issue out from 
turning the pages. 

Jerry Dierzen 

REDMOND, WASHINGTON 


Congratulations on a fine job—I very 
much enjoyed “the world of automo- 
tive adventure and design.” As the 
product planning manager for Shelby 
automobiles at Ford from 1967 to 1969, 
I would like to point out what I believe 
is a small error in the cover article on 

continued on page 30 
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Neiman Marcus Aaron Basha Boutique 
Dallas, TX New York, NY (212) 935-1960 
Seattle, WA 
Newport Beach, CA 
Beverly Hills, CA 


For more information about Platinum Jewelry visit www.preciousplatinum.com 
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continued from page 22 
Kevin Costner’s Shelby Mustang. His 
1966 G.T. 350H, as pictured, is actually 
a 1968 G.T. 350 model. Best of luck on 
WILL NOT M © 2) | your new publication. 

: Don H. CoLEMAN 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





BETTER VODKA. 


I was fortunate enough to come across 
Architectural Digest Motoring, which 

a featured, among many other fine auto- 
J UST SOFTER HANDS. oe mobiles, Kevin Costner’s Shelby Mus- 
tang. The car is described as being a 
1966 Mustang Cobra G.T. 350H with a 
289-cubic-inch engine. The car shown 
in the photo is a 1968 Shelby Mustang 





Chopin Vodka is still made the old way, by hand, 


di f ape ae Fr pouwed G.T. 350, which, when it was produced, _ 
according to a five-century-old Polish tradition. : : had a 302-cubic-inch engine. 
Each small batch is made from hand-cultivated scr Hes) Avis See 
select Stobrawa potatoes and distilled four times. : oo BS Reno yeeros 

CHOPIN VODKA © | | I wanted to first tell you how much I 


admired your premier issue of Archi- 

tectural Digest Motoring. As an automo- 

ae ae a bile enthusiast, T appreciate aspects of 

_ - most vehicles on the road—right down 

MOE LIS Sov Neutal splits Distilled Mimi Potatoc? | A0% ALC NOL, (80 rea) to the details. The car Kevin Costner 

owns is clearly a 1968 Shelby. Having 

said that, I look forward to many more 
issues of Motoring. 


DEAN WATERMAN 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Epiror’s Note: We regret the error with 
regard to Kevin Costner’s Mustang. We 
would like to thank our readers for their 
passionate, and instructive, response. 


Great August 1999 issue. I especially 
enjoyed the article about the Savan- 
nah (Yachts). As an old Newporter, I 
can even imagine the underwater lines 
of the boat. 

EDWIN T. HAEFELE 

ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA 


It gives me great pleasure to write to 
you and express my respect for a job 
well done. I wish you endless success. 
ABDULLAH K. ALGHAMDI 

Juppa, Saupr ARABIA 


The editors invite your comments, 


It's help. For, any problem. For anybody. Any time. Suggestions and criticisms. 
he a) td te eT Ly eee ery eek Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 


iu ; 
* BOYS TOWN 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 
i] ATIONAL HOTLINE Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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Be ahead 
of your time 






“ROM A’ Collection 
prices from $ 2,450 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Who were the true interior design legends of the twentieth centu- 
y ry? Which designers both defined their eras and also became touch- 
stones for generations to come? In next month’s issue we identify 
twenty-five visionary talents who over the past one hundred years 
literally transformed the way we see the world—and the way we 
live. With rare archival photography and surprising unpublished material, the issue 
brings alive the colorful, astonishing design innovations that are now often taken for 
granted. In addition, fanuary contains our latest edition of The AD 100, a sparkling 
roster of the top one hundred residential designers and architects in the world. Offering 
professional profiles, portraits, addresses and photographs of key projects, The AD 100 
is an international guide to the greatest talents working today. At the dawn of the 
twenty-first century, this special issue celebrates two central themes: the enduring beau- 
ty of where we’ve been and the bright promise of the brave new world that lies ahead. 





KENNETH NOLAND 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 





ANN E. BERMAN is a freelance writer who JENNIFER KRAMER is a freelance writer JEFFREY SIMPSON is the author of The Hud- 
specializes in the arts. based in Charlottesville, Virginia. son River 1850-1918 and American Elegy: A 
Family Memoir. His book Chautauqua: An 
Avis BERMAN is editing an updated version Caror Lutry, an Architectural Digest con- American Utopia was published in June by 
of The Artist’s Voice: Talks with Seventeen tributing writer, has written for Time and Harry N. Abrams. 
Modern Artists by Katharine Kuh (1962), to The New York Times Magazine. 
be published next year by Da Capo Press. NICHOLAS VON HoFFMAN is an Architectural 
Parricta McCOLL, an Architectural Digest Digest contributing writer. Among his many 
RICHARD CONNIEF, a fre- contributing writer based in Paris, has writ- books are Make-Believe Presidents, Capitalist 
Z quent contributor to ten about style for The New York Times Mag- _ Fools and Citizen Cohn. 
Smithsonian and National azine and the International Herald Tribune. 
5 Geographic magazines and a Lou ANN WALEER, a frequent contributor 
f writer and producer for the MITCHELL OWENS is an Ar- to the The New York Times Magazine, Esquire 
8 Discovery Channel and Na- chitectural Digest contribut- and Harper’s Bazaar, is the author of Roy 
tional Geographic Television, 3 ing writer. He is currently Lichtenstein: The Artist at Work. 
is the author of Spineless Won- g working on a biography of 
ders and Every Creeping Thing. & Pauline de Rothschild for MicHaEL WEssB’s latest books are New Stage 
8 Clarkson Potter. for a City and Through the Windows of Paris, 
JOHN A. CUADRADO writes on the interna- in addition to a series of monographs on res- 
tional art market. GEORGE PLUMPTRE is an international gar- _idential architecture. 
dening author, journalist and lecturer. His 
PauL GOLDBERGER, an Architectural Digest latest book, Classic Planting, was published LEON WHITESON is an architecture critic 
contributing writer, is a Pulitzer Prize—win- by Ward Lock in 1998. and a novelist. His book A Place Called Waco 
ning architecture critic. was recently published by Public Affairs. 
SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest 
JONATHAN KANDELL has written two books _ contributing writer, is the author of seven 
about Latin America, Passage Through E/ books, including the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Dorado and La Capital: The Biography of Is There No Place on Earth for Me2 


Mexico City. 
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Russian Pile Carpet 
Imperial Pavlovskoy Factory, Kushslava, former USSR, Circa 1800. 
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Mario Buatta, left, 

holding a still life at 
Kenneth Neame’s | 
London shop, below 








BUAT TA 
> 
rIAXT 
BOUNTY 
enneth Neame has an 
incredible stock of dec- 
orative furniture from 
the early nineteenth century 
the ‘pretty period.’ It’s not brown 
wood,” Mario Buatta says about 
the antiques shop and interior 
design firm in London’s May- 
fair district. Buatta is particu- 
larly impressed with Neame’s 
collection of English ceramics, 
such as Staffordshire figures 
of people and animals, and the 
decoupage work known as 
decalcomania. He notes that 
Neame, who has been in busi- 
ness for 40 years, has distinctive 


objects that rival the famously 





pretty pieces found at Coletax 
& Fowler in the days when the 
legendary Nancy Lancaster was 
at the helm. Kenneth Neame, 
27 Mount St., London W1Y 
SRB; 44-171-493-1820. 


A NEW VISION | 
FOR CHINA 2000 | 


Ro gulleries show contempo- 
rary art with antique furni- 
ture,” says Leon Wender, who 
recently moved his gallery, 
China 2000 Fine Art, to a larger 
space to do just that. Wender 
juxtaposes scrolls and Chinese- 
style paintings with 18th- and 
L9th-century s/tan and rose- 
wood altar tables and chairs and 


————— 


bamboo furniture (left). Sandra 
Nunnerley, a longtime client 


— 


and one of several designers who 
appreciate his new approach, 
notes, “He was among the first 
to promote contemporary Asian 
art here.” China 2000 Fine Art, 
SE. 57th St., New York, NY 
10022; 212/588-1198. 





continued on page 40 
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CECILIA BARTOLI 
APPRECIATES THE EXHILARATING CHALLENGE 
OF PERFORMING UNDER PRESSURE. 


WE COULD SAY THE SAME OF HER TIMEPIECE. 





Cecilia Bartoli’s beautiful mezzo-soprano voice has quickly established her as one of opera’s 
towering talents. Along the way, her Lady Datejust has been a steadfast and dazzling companion. 
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Rolex Lady Datejust Officially Certified Swiss Chronometer. Enlarged for detail 
For the name and location of an Official Rolex Jeweler near you, please call 1-800-36ROLEX. Rolex, #, Oyster Perpetual and Lady Datejust a 
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Presenting the new radiant 


downdraft cooktop from Jenn-Air. 


IMPLY RADIANT. 


With a smooth surface and 
luminous design. Here’s a 
cooktop that looks as good as it cooks. 
The sign of a great cook’ 
|-800-Jenn-Air 
www.jennair.com 
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he moment Stuart 

Parr saw the cavernous 

5,000-square-foot 
Chelsea garage with its 50-foot- 
wide door, he decided to lease it 
and open a shop (above right). A 
Warren McArthur expert who 
had been selling 20th-century 
furniture from his loft for more 


40 


than a decade, Parr (above, seated 
on an original McArthur alumi- 
num tube chair upholstered in a 
Clarence House mohair velvet) 
wanted a space to show vintage 
pieces and the Jean-Michel 
Frank and McArthur designs 

he had begun reproducing—as 
well as automobiles and motor- 


STONE THEATER IN MARYLAND 








LYNN MASSIMO 


cycles. “I’m a car fanatic,” says 
Parr, who recently placed an 
Aston Martin DB4 alongside a 
Frank Lloyd Wright Usonian 
table on the buffed cement floor 
of the gallery. And what does he 
think about being in a neighbor- 


ee in France looking for gar- 
den furniture,” says Darryl 
Savage, owner of DHS Designs, 
“and I met some people with ac- 
cess to fireplaces dating from the 
16th through the 19th centuries 
that had been in chateaus in the 
Loire Valley. I took pictures of 
the first one to Charlotte Moss, 
and she bought it.” Savage, who 
now has about 50 of the stone 
fireplaces at his warehouse in an 
old dairy barn near Annapolis, 
Maryland, calls them “just as 
sculptural as stone statuary,” 
explaining that they have “as 
much of the feeling of the mas- 
ter carver’s hand involved.” 

lhe fireplaces represent the 
most recent addition to Savage’s 


collect on of antique garden 


hood that is packed with contem- 
porary art dealers? “It’s great, 
because there’s so much serious 
traffic here, as opposed to people 
going to the Gap.” Stuart Parr 
Gallery, 532 W. 20th St., New 
York, NY 10011; 212/206-6644. 


sculpture (left) that he shows in 
his Annapolis shop: carved pillars, 
urns filled with stone fruit, and 
animal figures, including mythi- 
cal beasts, which he describes as 
having “lots of patina and char- 
acter.” Moss says about Savage, 
“He sees the interesting quirk.” 
One of the first pieces the New 
York designer bought was a 
19th-century marble figure of a 
woman, headless, that she put in 
her East Hampton rose garden. 
After five years in business, 

Savage has acquired a national 
reputation with such designer 
clients as Brian Murphy and 
Paul Vincent Wiseman, as 
well as Moss. DHS Designs, 86 
Maryland Ave., Annapolis, MD 
21401; 410/280-3466. 

continued on page 44 
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© 1999 Bose Corporation 


PB OLOM UT) a alo) Role lm e oLU1CLeOlAe I ti Mico luaReleLs 
research into new technologies for better sound 


reproduction. AUCs a resulted in many 






products for almos s- 
Valea) product i is a or you depends upon 
your listening PG and environment. A selection 
made without.considering these factors too often 
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ore than necessary or getting 


all us. Our consultants 
will recommend th 
lar needs and bue 


ct for your particu- 
nd you literature 


One Is right for you, but which one? 





and direct you to one of our thousands of dealers 
worldwide who is closest to you and who carries that 
particular product. Once you hear it, then you can 
decide if it’s just right for you. 

Call toll-free: 1-800-ASK-BOSE (1-800-275-2673) 
Ask for Ext. 795. 

Visit our store at the Gardens of Palm.Beach, 

Palm Beach, FL 

Visit us on the web at ask.bose.com/ca795 
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Better sound through researche 





TIFFANY & CO. 


FROM OUT OF THE BLUE. The celebrated paillonné enamel 
and eighteen karat gold bracelet designed by Tiffany's Jean Schlumberger, $16,500. 


For store locations or inquiries call 800.526.0649 
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LACQUER LUSTER IN PARIS 


rian McCarthy has a secret 

French passion. It is for the 
Atelier Brugier, a Paris work- 
shop founded in the 1920s, where 
17th- and 18th-century Chinese 
and Japanese lacquerwork is 
turned into tables and trays or 
set into boiseries. “ve known 


Nicole Brugier since I first 


GWENAEL BERTHY 


started coming to Paris,” says 
McCarthy, “and she has an 
amazing inventory. It’s an ad- 
venture to go there. Her atelier 
is like no place else I know—a 
real 19th-century artist’s and 
craftsman’s workshop.” 
Brugier explains that her fa- 
ther, who started the business, 





Brian McCarthy, left, 
at the lacquer work- 
shop of Nicole Brugier 


specialized in applying lacquer as 
well as restoring and adapting it; 
and one of his triumphs was do- 
ing the lacquerwork in the leg- 
endary ocean liner Lafayette. He 
also restored lacquered pieces 
for the Louvre, for French an- 
tiques dealers and for American 
collectors such as the Lehmans 


and the Wrightsmans. Today, 





A tray made from an 
18th-century Chinese 


lacquered panel, above 


under the direction of Nicole 
Brugier, the business is evenly 
divided between restoration 
work and adapting lacquered 
panels into other pieces of fur- 
niture. She also sells screens.and 
furniture, some of it made by 
French artist Louis Cane. Atelier 
Brugier, 74 rue de Sevres, 75007 
Paris, France; 33-1-47-34-8327. 


FRANK ROGIN’S MODERNIST TOUCH 


e didn’t want to have 

the traditional Déco 

pieces that everyone 
in New York had been buying,” 
Frank Rogin says of the inven- 
tory at his SoHo furniture store, 
which has drawn in Naomi Leff, 
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Victoria Hagan and Harry 
Schnaper. “Although much of 
what we have is from the 1920s, 
°30s and ’40s, it would be better 
called French modernist.” He 
shows the major names, such as 
Jacques Adnet, alongside lesser- 


known masters: Francis Jourdain, 
Maurice Dufréne, André Sornay 
and Maxime Old. Rogin also 
prefers architects’ designs, and 
the sources vary from de Stijl to 
postwar Italian (Gio Ponti is 

a favorite). “I’m most interested 


COURTESY FRANK ROGIN 


At Frank Rogin in 
New York, a Maurice 
Dufréne desk, above 


in what was produced by the 
avant-garde movements,” he 
says. “Frank’s approach is aca- 
demic,” Schnaper notes, “yet he’s 
elevated this furniture to art.” 


Frank Rogin, 21 Mercer St., New 
York, NY 10013; 212/431-6545. 





Aca. 1940 modernist 





bleached-oak-and- 
vellum buffet, left 





continued on page 50 
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Over half a centurys commitment to safety, 





This redesigned E-Class just furthers our longstanding commitment to safety. If an air bag deploys, for exa 
Aid* automatically activates to pinpoint your locat'on. When necessary, it can even send help. The E-Class al 
8 air bags, including “head protection curtains” for front and rear passengers in side impacts.” Coinc d 
our efforts to make beautiful cars go back as far as our efforts to make them safe. So it seems there’ 


disguising a Mercedes-Benz. Call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES or visit us on the Web at www.MBUSA.com. 


ellular service areas. First year’s monitoring, subscription, monthly access fees, and 30 mint 

E FORCES OF A DEPLOYING AIR BAG CAN CAUSE SERIOUS OR FATAL INJURY TO A CHILD UN @ 
; 

PROPERLY INSTALLED CHILD SEAT, OR CORRECTLY WEARING A SEAT BELT IF TOO LARGE FOR & 
( 
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Contemporary Oriental Carpets for the Antique Carpet Lover! 
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ALEXANDRIA, VA * 703. 548. 0909 
ALAN MARSCHKE’S 
ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 


BERKELEY, CA # 510. 526. 1087 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS 


BOSTON, MA * 617. 262. 1529 
DECOR INTERNATIONAL 


BRATTLEBORO, VT * 802. 257. 0471 
A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


CHARLOTTE, NC * 704. 375. 5101 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE & ASSOC. 


CHADDS FORD, PA ® 610. 388. 6150 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUGS 





* Even when a design is repeated, the weavers’ interpretations are subtly unique. The carpets featured (clockwise from top left): 
Rubia (Turkey), Kentwilly (Turkey), Mahindra (India), Uskudar Ushak (Turkey), Rubia (Turkey), Uskudar Ushak (Turkey) 


The naturally dyed carpets of 
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CLEVELAND, OH © 440, 333. 232 
MCDHURRIES 


DELRAY BEACH, FL ® 561. 279. 7777 
ABC CARPET & HOME THE OUTLET 


DENVER, CO ® 303. 320. 6363 
SHAVER-RAMSEY 


HARTFORD, CT * 860. 522. 6368 


J. NAMNOUN ORIENTAL 
RUG GALLERY 


KANSAS CITY AREA ® 913. 362. 2006 
MUNDY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS 
LEWES, DE ¢ 302. 645. 9047 


JOSEPHINE KEIR, LTD. 


MORRISTOWN, NJ * 973. 425. 2800 
RUG & KILIM 


NEW YORK, NY ® 212. 674. 1144 
ABC CARPET & HOME 


PHILADELPHIA, PA ® 215. 849. 8030 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


PITTSBURGH, PA * 412. 422. 0300 
©’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS 


ROCHESTER, NY ® 716. 325. 3110 
THOS. R. PADDOCK 
ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA, CA ® 800. 707. 7847 
ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE RUGS 


CK MOUNTAIN LOOMS’ 


SANTA MONICA, CA @ 310. 451. 900 
DON BLATCHFORD 
CARPETS & ART 


SCOTTSDALE, AZ * 602. 941. 2995 
DAVID E. ADLER, INC. 


SEATTLE, WA ® 800. 624. 6273 
PANDE CAMERON 


WASHINGTON, DC ® 202. 328. 844( 
TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 


WILLIAMSVILLE, NY ® 716. 634, 27 
KNOT BY KNOT 
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QUADRILLION. 


The ideal square diamond 





















Featuring Quadrillion at select 

Bailey Banks & Biddle locations. 
Sophisticated and elegant designs that 
grow stronger with time - regardless of 
styles and trends. The Quadrillion name 
carries a promise of optimum beauty and 
superior quality. A Quadrillion diamond 
is a possession to be prized for generations. 


A. Heart pendant in 18K gold, $3,000 

B. Cross pendant in 18K gold, $2,200 

C. 2.80 carat t.w. band 
in platinum, $12,600 

D. Two-row band in 
platinum, $3,200 

E. Two-row semimount 
in platinum, $5,500 
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EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 
The Millennium 
bp Hot XK ' F-G. EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 
Ve ah “) .35 carat t.w. semimount, $2,5 
.50 carat t.w. matching band, 
H. | carat solitaire necklace, $7.4 
Not shown, .50 carat, $3,000 
J. .98 carat t-w. diamond bezel 
bracelet, $4,780 
K. 3mm earrings with diamond 
charm, $1,170 
L. Men’s classic band, $1,140 


Scott Kay available in select 
stores only. 









Center stones are not included | 
prices. Items E and F. 


Ne 


COVER: En 
Toott Kay 


Platinum Bands a 
2.20 carat t.w., $5,295 SS —_ | 


ue == e All diamond weights are approximate. 
EXCLUSIVELY OURS! I 


Sanaa See back cover. 
2 carat t.w., $2,795 a oo 


1-1/4 carat t.w., $3,795 





PRECIOUS PLATINUM 

Nothing complements a precious stone 
better than the subtle luster of this most 
pure and rare metal. A beauty matched 
only by its strength. 


. 1-1/2 carat t.w. earrings, $4,495 

. Matching pendant, $2,995 

. 1 carat diamond pendant, $4,995 

. 2 carat t-w. diamond earrings, $13,995 

. Solitaire earrings, $895 
Matching pendant, $995 

. 2 carat t.w. earrings, $4,695 

. | carat t-w. emerald-cut band, $2,995 
(Select stores only.) 


Y GF een J. 7-3/4 carat t.w. bracelet, $17,000 
J OF - CU Ki O. TSrakilion All diamond weights are approximate. See back cover. 
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FABULOUS STYLE 


. Invisible-set pendant in 18K white gold, $2,350 
. Matching earrings in 18K white gold, $3,995 
. 5 carat t.w. bracelet, $6,795 
. Cross pendant, $1,495 
. Fashion pendant, $1,150 
. | carat t.w. pavé earrings, $1,495 
. Necklace in 18K white gold, $2,495 


All diamond weights are approximate. 
See back cover. 





A. .80 carat t.w. semimount, $2,795 
B. | carat t.w., $2,495 
C. | carat solitaire with baguettes 
in platinum, $8,795 
D. EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 
2 carat t.w., $3,995 
. Princess-cut with trillion, $8,195 
1/2 carat t.w. in platinum, $1,995 
Not shown, | carat t.w., $4,995 
. 2 carat round solitaire, $18,795 
. 2 carat pear-shaped solitaire, $16,595 
2 carat t.w., $4,395 
(Items F and H are available 
in select stores only.) 
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Center stone is not included in 
semimount price. Item A. 


All diamond weights are approximate. 
See back cover. 
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The 2000 © |] fe Ring 


Live the moment forever with a 
Millennium solitaire - inscribed 
with a 2 and three inlayed 
diamonds. The year 2000 and the 
unique registry number are also 
laser inscribed into the actual 
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diamond solitaire from Bailey Banks & Biddle 

‘oes beyond all expectations. Our integrity, reliability 
‘nd reputation for unquestionable quality and value Src Pie, 
ives you confidence that you are choosing a diamond : 
at will last forever. Before we engrave our signature 
na Bailey Banks & Biddle solitaire, it must meet 

ese standards: 


All rings are 18K gold or platinum with 
settings in platinum for strength 

All diamonds are near-colorless 

All diamonds come with a certification by the 
International Gemological Institute, and the certificate 
number is engraved into the ring for identification 
Insurance/replacement options are available 
Diamonds have no surface inclusions on girdle, 
crown, or table 

Diamonds are well-proportioned for 

maximum brilliance 

Diamond weights exceed minimums and are 
engraved into the ring 

Lifetime cleaning and inspection are available 
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TWO-TONE TREASURES 


A. 3 carat t.w. bracelet, $4,695 

B. 1/2 carat t.w. matching 
earrings, $1,150 

C. 2 carat t.w. matching 
necklace, $5,995 

D. Dragonfly pin, $1,495 

E. | carat t.w. pavé heart 
pendant in 14K white and 
yellow gold, $1,150 

A F. 1/2 carat solitaire 

necklace, $1,995 

G. 1/2 carat solitaire 
earrings, $1,150 

H. | carat t.w. bracelet, $2,350 


All in 18K gold except where noted. 


All diamond weights are approximate 
See back cover. 


167 Years of Quality 
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MIKIMOTO 


THE ORIGINATOR OF CULTURED PEARLS. SINCE 1893. 


A. Black Tahitian cultured pearl 
earrings, $2,500 

B. Black Tahitian cultured pearl 
necklace, $1,800 

. Cultured pearl necklace, $880 

. 6.5x7mm bracelet, $840 

. 18" 7.5x7mm strand, $2,400 
Not shown, 16" 7.5x7mm 
strand, $2,200 
Not shown, 20" 7.5x7mm 
strand, $2,600 

F. Cultured pearl ring, $3,300 

G. Cultured pearl earrings, $4,630 


moa 





All set in 18K gold. 
Mikimoto available in select stores only. 
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ELEGANCE IN 14K WHITE GOLD 


A. EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 
Heart pendant, $395 

B. Invisible-set ring, $595 

C. Matching earrings, $995 

D 

E 












. Hoop earrings, $395 
. Spiga necklace, $395 
Not shown, matching bracelet, $295 
F. Bezel-set pendant, $495 
G. Diamond earrings, $150 
H. Omega necklace $395 
J. Swirl slide, $295 
(E and H are Bailey’s Classic 
Value Items.) 







(Items B and C are available 
in select stores only.) 
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INTRICATE EXPRESSIONS 


BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


INOWNE 


. Heart pendant, $195 

. Channel heart pendant, $450 
>. Ribbed ring, $295 

. Matching earrings, $395 

2 - F, EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 


“X” design bracelet, $495 
“X” design necklace, $1,095 


. Reversible bracelet in 18K gold, $1,295 
. Reversible necklace in 18K gold, $2,695 


(C and D are Bailey’s Classic Value items.) 


(Items E, F, G and H are available 
in select stores only.) 
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by CHARLES KRYPELL 


Little Sweetheart pendants are crafted in 


18K white or yellow gold with diamonds, rubies, 


sapphires, emeralds and pink sapphires, and 
express the exquisite artistry of Charles Krypell. 
Little Sweethearts can commemorate any special 
occasion with many different combinations 

for creating your own unique necklace. 

Hearts starting at $640, chains sold separately. 
This necklace will be close to her heart in 

more ways than one. 

Little Sweethearts - THE SWEETEST 
SUGGESTION EVER. 


A. Diamond heart, $1,500 
B. Ruby heart, $640 

C. Pink sapphire heart, $680 
D. Diamond heart, $1,940 
E. Sapphire heart, $760 

F. Snake chain, $280 


Little Sweethearts available in select stores only. 


CHARMING COLOR 


G. Sapphire and diamond band 
in 18K gold, $1,095 
H. Ruby and diamond band 
in 18K gold, $1,095 
J. Emerald and diamond band 
in 18K gold, $1,250 
K. Emerald and diamond ring, $1,795 
L. Certified ring in 18K gold, $2,695 
M. Oval sapphire ring, $1,850 
N. Round earrings, $1,595 
P. Matching necklace, $3,495 
(Items L, M, and P are available in 


select stores only.) 


See back cover for gemstone inforn 
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“Moment 1999 Makes 
History and the Year 
2000 Begins. 

ec 





A. Millennium bell 
ornament, $59 


B. Times Square 
Sax of © Hope 


Ball replica omament, $59 





D. 


E. 1999 Christmas bell, $40 
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Champagne 

bucket, $495 

Peace Toasting 
Flutes, pair $115 - 
Not shown, 
Prosperity, Health, 
Happiness and Love 
Toasting Flutes, 
pair $115 


EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 
F. From the Inspiration Millennium Collection 
Rebirth - Third in a series, $1,270 


BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 
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Professional Seamaster in 


$2,495 


Contact your near 

All advertised price 

The gemstones may ha 
care in cleaning and repai 


weights expressed in decin 


\ILFY BANKS & BIDDLE 


RENOWNED JEWELERS SINCE 1832 


WaLADIILY OF select store items, Merchandise shown is subject to prior sale. Selected items are enlarged to show detail. 
. a late, local, and other taxes, and to the addition of applicable fees. Typographical errors are subject to corrections. 
ares -oilin or waxing (emeralds), diffusion (sapphires), or irradiation (blue topaz). Treated emeralds require special 

dically, All items are in 14K gold unless otherwise noted. Fractional diamond carat weights may vary up to .0S carat. Carat 


2» 2 denotes Bailey's and/or Zell Bros’ Classic Value. Prices in effect through December 31, 1999. 





| It took years to collect 5. 


) 


Now find No.6 in a couple of clicks. 





You've always yearned for that missing car. 
The Cooper-Bristol. 


Now you can track it down, check its value, place a 
bid and it could be yours. 


All on our site. To date we've gathered together over 
300 top auction houses, antique dealers and art 
galleries online. 


You can already choose from some 20,000 lots - 
that’s millions of pounds worth of highly desirable 
objects. 


You can search through our auction house catalogues 
for sales coming up anywhere around the globe. 


And browse through our extensive archives and 





reference guides to find out what you should be 
paying. Then you can bid online to your heart’s content. 


Reassuringly, you are buying the best products from 
the most reputable auction houses, dealers and 


galleries in the world. 


The race is on. 


icollector 


www.icollector.com 


Redefining the art of collecting. 

















OLD GLORY 
IN INDIANA 


hen I’m at my cab- 

in on Lake Maxin- 

kuckee, I race my 
client Ann Harrison to Brook- 
ston Antiques,” says John Cot- 
trell. “They have everything.” 
Cottrell’s not exaggerating when 
he talks about the inventory at 
Brookston Antiques, which 
ranges from old Indiana hickory 
furniture and tramp art to Vene- 
tian glass, Meissen and collect- 
ibles. “I bought an aluminum 
roaster from the 1950s and an 
entire set of original Fiestaware 
for my brother,” says the designer, 
describing some of his recent 
finds. His most memorable pur- 
chase: a hickory bowback rock- 


ing chair and a woven-sassafras 





A MEMOIR 


H Adams wrote about 
architecture in a very 
emotional way in Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres,” says Claire 
Flanders. Her vintage-photo- 
graph-style images (above) of 
these places, on view at the 
Troyer Gallery in Washington, 
D.C., through Dec. 18, were in- 
spired by the historian’s 1913 
tome. Troyer Gallery, 1710 
Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20009; 202/328-7189. 


SO 


RUSSELL INGRAM 


MEXICAN 
TEXTURE 


EE good to have a retail pres- 
ence again,” says Karen 
Witynski, who, with husband 
Joe P. Carr, recently moved 
from Santa Fe to Austin, Texas, 
and opened Texture Antiques, 
specializing in Mexican furni- 
ture and architectural elements. 
‘The shop shows antiques (right), 
such as doors, tables, cornices 
and chairs, with contemporary 
art and photography, to suggest 
ways in which the pieces can fit 
in a modern setting. “The style 
of the haciendas from which 
many of these elements came 
was pared down, with hardy 
pieces and simple architectural 
styles,” Witynski notes. 

Craig Wright, who has been 
arr and Witynski 


ears, admires 


buying from ¢ 
for close to tei 
their trained eye. “They have a 
great sense of color, and they 
appreciate simplicity,” he say 
“T’ve used their pieces in an 


adobe house in Santa Fe and 


JAMES RAY SPAHN 





with Tuscan antiques in another 


project, and I’ve even placed 
some simple Mexican stools in 
the kitchen of a house in France.” 
‘The range at the shop includes 
large, sturdy tables made of mes- 
quite, storage trunks in various 
sizes and altar tables polished by 
wear and marked with candle 


John Cottrell with old 
hickory at Brookston 
Antiques in Indiana 


rocker in the form of a Windsor. 

Cottrell, an Indiana native, has 
known Richard and Pat Bouwkamp 
since the early 1990s, when they 
opened their general store. Al- 
though he likes browsing through 
their array of small glass items 
and primitive art and furniture, 
he holds the Bouwkamps in high 
regard for their collection of old 
hickory. “Indiana didn’t have a 
high level of design when it came 
to furnishings,” he says, “but 
these pieces have a lot of charm 
and history.” Brookston Antiques, 
9670 S. State Rd. 43, Brookston, 
IN 47923; 765/563-3505. 





wax, as well as more finely craft- 
ed and painted tables from the 
Zacatecas area. “We also recycle 
old wood beams and other frag- 
ments to craft custom-ordered 
furniture, like extra-long tables,” 
Witynski says. Texture Antiques, 
3535 Bee Caves Rd., Austin, TX 
78746; 512/327-8284. 

continued on page 52 
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PETER R. PEIRCE 








MODERN MOOD FOR ANTIQUITIES 


ichael Ward and his 

wife, Stark, who had 

a gallery space for 13 
years on Manhattan’s East 93rd 
Street (AD at Large, Oct. 1991), 
wanted to display their Greco- 
Roman antiquities in a residen- 
tial setting—and they needed to 
be closer to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where they of- 


Ward & Company’s 
gallery, above, and 
stand at the 1998 
Fine Art and Antique 
Dealers show, right 


a2 


ten do research. They found a 
Park Avenue maisonette and 
asked architect Benjamin Baxt 
and Stephen Sills and James 
Huniford, longtime clients who 
had helped design the Wards’ 
booth at the 1998 International 
Fine Art and Antique Dealers 
Show, to make the space into a 
serene series of “living” rooms 


Warp & Company 
NEW YORK 





with simple moldings and cof- 
fered ceilings. And Ward & 
Company Works of Art had a 
new home. 

‘The Wards, who work with 
curators at the Metropolitan, 
the Art Institute of Chicago 
and other museums, are known 
for pieces that are exquisite as 
well as technically important. 
Their inventory might include 
a Greek krater from ca. 460 B.c. 
that shows two maenads, or 
bacchantes, riding mules on their 
way to a Dionysian ritual. The 
Wards might also have a life-size 
Roman marble statue of Mercury 
from the Ist century and a Roman 
fresco from about that period. 

The couple deal in Bronze 
Age objects and Celtic art as 
well. “We try to find things of 
inherent beauty from neglected 
areas,” says Michael Ward. “Some 
of the Bronze Age sculptural 
pieces are better than a Calder.” 
Ward & Company Works of 
\rt, 962 Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10028; 212/327-4400. 





JULIAN MARC 


MARQUETRY 
PAINTER 


A recent trip to Russia ex- 
panded San Francisco dec- 


orative painter Willem Racké’s 
already extensive repertoire. “I 
saw a lot of amazing marquetry 
floors, which I love to paint,” 
says Racké, who also got hold 
of an old Russian book that in- 
cludes many pictures of decora- 
tive painting in czarist palaces. 
Racke’s skills run the gamut, 
from simple wall glazes and 
stenciling to trompe l’oeil 
scenes and faux-marbre. He also 
can render faux—wood graining 
and pietra dura designs (below) 
on tabletops or wall panels. 
Racké has a staff of nine deco- 
rative painters, which allows 
him to create designs and do 

all of the mixing of colors. - 
Suzanne Tucker recently 
asked him to execute a tort0ise- 
shell finish on the paneled walls 
of a powder room, and he sug- 


gested adding faux—inlaid-tor- 
toiseshell-and-ivory starburst 
patterns. Racké also has worked 
for Joszi Meskan, Orlando 
Diaz-Azcuy and Babey Moul- 
ton Jue & Booth, for which he — 
recently marbleized a fireplace 
(AD, June 1999). By appoint- 
ment. Willem Racké, 190 
Potrero Ave., San Francisco, 
CA 94103; 415/252-1341. 
continued on page 56 
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Manufacture Horlogére. Genéve, depuis 1755 










Brushed silver dial with Roman Numeral: 


Folding buckle. In white, yellow or pink gold. — 
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FINE JEWELRY SINCE 1883 


245 Post Street * San Francisco, CA 94108 * Tel (415) 392-1200 
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©1999 Infiniti Division o 


Introducing the all-new Infiniti 130. 
It’s not just a new car. 
It’s all the best thinking. 





Starting at $29,465. 





the Bose Corporation. “MSRP for 2000 130 touring model shown is $31,540 and 2000130 luxury mod 
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If you were designing a new luxury 
car, how would you make it stand 
apart from the crowd? Would you 
give it the most powerful V6 in its 
class? Would you create the most 
spacious cabin? Maybe you’d offer 
luxury touches you couldn’t find 
anywhere else. Surely any one of 


these achievements would set you 


apart from today’s crowd of luxury 


7 an 


—/ 


INFINITI. 





165, excluding $525 destination charge, taxes, title, license and options. Retailer sets actual price. 





automobiles. Imagine how special 
you’d be if you claimed all of them. 
Introducing the all-new Infiniti° 130: 
With the largest interior in its 
class, a 227-hp engine that’s the 
most powerful V6 in its class and 
luxury touches like a custom-tuned 


Bose’ audio system and power rear 








sunshade that would be a surprise 
in any class. The all-new 130. It’s 


all the best thinking. 


800-582-4716 / infiniti.com 


Own one and you'll understand 














BELGIAN BRAVURA 


ean-Jacques Hervy, the 

designer for Jean-Paul 

Guerlain (AD, Aug. 1999), 

has been a client of Albert 

Vandervelden’s for more than a 
dozen years, having met the 
Belgian antiques dealer at a 
Maastricht fair. La Mesangere, 
Vandervelden’s shop in the city 
of Liége, is a repository of Bel- 


b SERGE ANTON 


gian and western European 





antiques—things like a set of 12 
18th-century chairs from Liége 
and gilded and polychromed 
wood statues of Ferdinard I and 
Charlemagne (above left and 
left) that were made in Germany 
in about 1520. But Vandervelden 
also likes French furniture, and 
during a recent visit Hervy 
(right, at the shop) admired an 
ebonized Régence bureau with 
gilt-bronze detailing. La Mesan- 
gere, En Feronstrée 137-139, 
4000 Liege; 32-4-223-54-49. 





SERGE ANTON 


EYE ON COLLECTORS BLINDS AT 


TWILIGHS 


o you know who Sting is? 

How about Mary Tyler 
Moore?” Shirley Hudson in- 
quires when asked about the 
clients of her brother-in-law’s 
business, Hudson Venetian 
Blind Service. In 1947 J. Porter 
Hudson requested a commis- 





sion for selling blinds at Sears. 
When he was refused, he started 
his own factory on a farm on 
Twilight Lane in Richmond, 
Virginia, and was discovered by 
designers such as Mark Hamp- 
ton and Timothy Macdonald. 
Made to order by hand, the all- 
wood Venetian blinds, assembled 


here’s a new face among the collectors who like his Louis new environs reflect his ap- with canvas tape, are shipped all 

the 18th-century French XIV tables, Louis X\ proach—the elegant carpeted around the world—and usually 
furniture dealers on the rue du (above left) and 17th-centur rooms have simple architectural — only once. “Our blinds don’t 
Faubourg St.-Honoré. Gérald Genoese mirrors (above). “I’m detailing and are merely paneled wear out,” says Shirley Hudson. 
de Montleau has added a Paris interested in furniture that’s re in wood. Gérald de iMontican. Hudson Vencuun Blind Service, 
location to his gallery in La strained and has a contemporary 236 rue du Faubourg St-Honoré, 2000 Twilight Ln., Richmond, 


Rochefoucauld, to be closer to spirit,” says de Montleau, whose —_ 75008 Paris; 33-1-42-25-40-45. VA 23235; 804/276-5700. 


continued on page 58 
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Your favorite uncle. 
Your only brother. 
Your dad. 


These are the ties that bind. 
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STRICTLY 
FRENCH 


RK” the past 20 years I’ve al- 
ways bought French furni- 
ture from James Grafstein be- 
cause of his wonderful taste and 
his knowledge,” says Pamela 
Banker (right, at the gallery). 
Grafstein, who deals from a 
Manhattan town house, shows 
everything from Neoclassical 
pieces—“They do well with our 
decorator clients,” says associate 
Mark Collister—to Baroque ar- 
moires and country Louis XV 
chairs and tables. Grafstein lately 
has been importing more acces- 
sories, such as Sévres porcelain 
and gilt-bronze sconces. James 
Grafstein, 236 E. 60th St., New 
York, NY 10022; 212/754-1290. 


PETER FREED 


TIBETAN SPIRIT 


n 1973 Moke Mokotoff and started selling to museums 


Sam Botero with Ti- 
betan artifacts at Asian 
Arts; a red turkom 
cabinet, below right 


went on a research expedi- 

tion to the Himalayas, and 
he returned with a number of 
relics, which friends bought up 
right away. Subsequent trips 
yielded more artifacts, and 
Mokotoff established a gallery 
in New York called Asian Arts 


(the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art bought a 13th-century 
embroidery made in the work- 
shops of Kublai Khan). He spe- 
cializes in Tibetan thankas, but 
he also has statues, masks and 
textiles, as well as an occasional 
Chinese-style lacquered trunk 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


and screen. Samuel Botero says 
of Mokotoff, “He has unusual 
things, and he’s trustworthy, but 
what helps in my field is that 

he has a great eye for the deco- 
rative.” By appointment. Asian 
Arts, 257 W. 17th St., New York, 
NY 10011; 212/741-4443. 0 
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~ THE NOURMA 
COLLECTIO 


Available from scatter to palace size 
custom sizes also availab 
® 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS: 
5 SAMPSON ST. * SADDLE BROOK, NJ 07663 * 201-368-6900 


ATLANTA, GA—404-584-7255 * HIGH POINT, NC—336-841-6900 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND —41-1-401-4546 


Call 1-800-223-1110 for a Nourison dealer near you. 


E-Mail: info@nourison.com * www.nourison.com 








MISSION TO MILAN 
PIERO PINTO VISITS HIS BEST NORTHERN ITALIAN SOURCES 








| 
AD SHOPPING 


Lert: Designer Piero 
Pinto, a longtime resi- 
dent of Milan, at the 
Carlo Orsi gallery, with 
an 18th-century Vene- 
tian wood maquette 
representing Hercules. 


Ricut: On the Via 
Bagutta, in the an- 
tiques district, “it’s best 
to walk,” says Pinto. 
BELow: Filippo Pa- 
rodi’s Rape of Europa 
is at Carlo Orsi. 


Text by Jonathan Kandell/Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


LTHOUGH HE HAS BEEN 
one of Milan’s preem- 
inent interior design- 
ers for many years, Piero 
Pinto still moves at the fren- 
zied pace of Italy’s most dy- 
namic city. “People here live 
to work,” he says, urging his 
chauffeur to find a shortcut 
through the traffic-clogged 
streets. “Naturally, they want 
to be able to show that all that 
work is worthwhile.” So Pin- 
to spends a good deal of his 
time in search of the furniture, 
tapestries, paintings, sculp- 
tures and objects that will 
surround his clients—both 
at home and at work—in a 
manner commensurate with 
their hard-earned fortunes. 
Raised in Alexandria, Egypt, 
Pinto moved to Milan in the 
1950s, when the city wasn’t 
yet a world leader in furni 
ture design and fashion. “You 


had an aristocratic elite living 


in the palazzi and the nou- 
veau riche industrialists and 
businessmen who were mov- 
ing into new homes and had 
never spent money,” he says. 


60 


Pinto started out as a fab- 
ric designer and then became 
an antiques dealer. He began 
decorating apartments and 
offices because friends and 
customers would implore 
him for advice. 

“I always listen to my cli- 

continued on page 64 
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continued from page 60 

ents,” says Pinto. “But I must 
also put a brake on their 
wilder impulses.” A few de- 
cades ago his talents were 
much in demand by clients 
who were seduced by the 
prevailing rage for the ear- 
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ly-twentieth-century French 
style. But Pinto soon realized 
that such sumptuous interi- 
ors are hard to maintain “be- 
cause few people can afford 
the necessary staff.” Now 
tastes are shifting once again 
in Milan and elsewhere in 
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Italy, this time toward mini- 
malism. “Some of my clients 
want to live in houses that 
look empty,” says Pinto. “May- 
be it’s a reaction to past ex- 
cesses, but I tell them they 
must find a balance between 
opulence and simplicity.” 


Top Lerr: Emil Mir- 
zakhanian’s gallery is 
in a typical Milanese 
courtyard. Top: Syrian 
and Egyptian rugs and 
Asian stone sculptures. 





Opulence, however, tipped 
the scales on a recent spree, 
during which Pinto managed 
to visit seven establishments 
in a single day, most located 
within the one-and-a-half- 
square-mile historic district 

continued on page 68 





Lert: Franco Sabatel- 
li, whose shop sells 
frames from the 16th 
through the 19th cen- 
turies. ABOVE: An ar- 
tisan restores a frame. 
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HEIRLOOMS OF TOMORROW dragon in Children’s World 


at selected stores. 


Who says not a creature was stirring? 
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continued from page 64 
bounded by ancient Roman 
stone gateways. 

The first visit is with Emil 
Mirzakhanian, whose epony- 
mous shop has a collection of 
antique tapestries that Pinto 
admires. In the main room, 
Mirzakhanian has hung on 
one wall a superb sixteenth- 
century Damascus carpet, 
about nine feet by six feet, 
with a deep red abstract pat- 
tern. On an adjoining wall 
is a seventeenth-century silk 
Persian tapestry, of similar 
proportions, featuring lions 





ABOVE: Piva focuses on R 
Neoclassical furniture. — Pi 
The carved, painted van 
and gilded chair is XVi 
early-19th-century “I vis 
Milanese. The pedes- when 


tal is Biedermeier. owned it, 


68 


Ricut: Paolo Canelli, 
left, with his wife, Ga- 
briella, and Pinto, spe- 
cializes in 18th-century 
Italian furniture. LEFT: 
The shop’s facade, on 
the Via Santo Spirito. 


BELOw: Two early- 
18th-century praying 
angels in gilt terra- 
cotta by Giuseppe 
Mazzuoli, a pupil of 
Bernini’s, are part of 
Canelli’s inventory. 





and deer embroidered in white 
cotton. Of even more inter- 
est to Pinto is a carpet that 
the dealer retrieves from stor- 
age. It’s a dark-hued Mam- 
luk tapestry—some twenty 


feet by twelve feet—woven 
in Cairo during the fifteenth 
century. “These are museum- 
quality pieces,” Pinto notes. 
“Mirzakhanian lends many 
of them out to exhibitions.” 





Pinto decides to walk to 
his next destination, occa- 
sionally stopping to admire 
the lush courtyards hidden 
behind the dull fagades of 
centuries-old buildings. “It’s 
these inner courtyards that 
give Milan its charm,” he says. 
“T always come across one 
I’ve never seen before.” 

The Carlo Orsi gallery, lo- 
cated at the back of such a 
courtyard, specializes in Eu- 
ropean art from the sixteenth 
through the eighteenth cen- 
turies. “He has the best gal- 
lery of its kind in Milan,” says 
Pinto, “and arranges the works 
well for such a small shop.” 

The designer likes a late- 
seventeenth-century wood 
sculpture by Filippo Parodi, 
titled The Rape of Europa, in 
which a female figure is be- 
ing borne away on the back 
of Jupiter, in the form of 
a garlanded bull. Pinto asks 
the gallery owner to set aside 
for him a painting of a Turk- 
ish harem by eighteenth-cen- 
tury artist Francesco Guard. 

continued on page 72 
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RIGHT AND Far RIGHT: 
Carati Bronzista, one 
of Milan’s oldest met- 
alwork shops, “can 
make or restore any 
fixture,” says Pinto. 


continued from page 68 

“This would be perfect for a 
friend of mine who collects 
Orientalist art,” he says. 

Logically, Pinto’s next visit 
is to Franco Sabatelli, a spe- 
cialist in antique frames. He 
and his wife, Brunella, have 
amassed six hundred Italian 
frames from the sixteenth 
through the nineteenth cen- 
turies. An enormous gilt frame 
with carved angels greets 
Pinto at the entrance. Rum- 
maging through the invento- 
ry in the back, he settles on a 
less baroque example. “With 
the Guardi, I’d want a classic 
frame like this one—not so 
ornate that it detracts from 
the painting,” he says. 

Paolo Canelli, the next stop 
on Pinto’s list, “has the best 
Italian furniture from the 
1700s, really breathtaking,” 
he says. He had previously 
bought a desk there and is 
searching for other objects to 
decorate a big living room. 

One piece that draws his 
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Emit MirZAKHANIAN 
ORIENTAL ART 
Via Monte Napoleone 18 
39-02-76-00-64-60 
Oriental art and carpets 


Car_o OrsI 

Via Bagutta 14 
39-02-76-00-22-14 
16th- through 18th- 
century art 


3 FRANCO SABATELLI 


Via Fiori Chiari 5 
39-02-805-26-88 
Antique frames 


PAoOLo CANELLI 
Via Santo Spirito 14 
39-02-76-00-21-24 
/ Shed entury Italian 
furniture — 





attention is a large walnut 
bookcase made in Lombardy 
in the late eighteenth centu- 
ry. Almost fifteen feet long 
and seven feet high, it is dec- 
orated at each end with a 
carved Ionic column. The 
cabinet doors still have their 
original blown glass, and the 
wood has the feel of leather. 
Across the room is another 
object of Pinto’s affection: a 
four-foot-by-two-and-a- 
half-foot desk made in Fer- 


continued on page 74 


Lert: The designer ex- 
amines an antique lace 
tablecloth with Car- 
lo Belgir, whose shop 
carries textiles from 
all over the world. 





5 Piva 
Via San Damiano 5 
39-02-76-00-02-36 
Neoclassical furniture and 
decorative objects 


6 CARLO BELGIR 


Via Dante 4 
39-02-87-62-90 
Textiles and carpets 


7 CaratTi BRONZISTA 


Via Cesare da Sesto | 
39-02-89-40-28-84 
Metalwork design and 
restoration 
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continued from page 72 

rara, circa 1750, of walnut varnished to 
a lacquerlike sheen. “Extraordinary,” 
remarks Pinto, who inquires about its 
provenance. “Like everything else, it 
comes from a private household,” says 
Paolo Canelli. “Nothing here came 
from auctions.” 

Driving through the city from shop 
to shop, one can see that Milan is in 
a construction frenzy unrivaled since 
the postwar era. La Scala, the Duomo 
and just about every other major land- 
mark are under scaffolding as the city 
gets a face-lift for the year 2000. Pinto 
points out a recently sandblasted nine- 
teenth-century palazzo, which he must 
renovate as a workshop and showroom 
for a fashion designer. “It will need an 
enormous quantity of furniture, drap- 
eries, rugs, light fixtures,” he says, “and 
I’m hoping to find an appropriate chan- 
delier at Piva.” 

Piva, in fact, is the next destination. 
The shop has been one of the designer’s 
favorites since the 1960s, and it special- 
izes in furniture and decorative objects 
from the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. There, Pinto admires 
a set of circa 1795 carved wood Tuscan 
chairs with their original French silk 
upholstery fabric; he is also impressed 
by a pair of large sculpted wood horn 
ensembles, which once decorated the 
walls of an eighteenth-century Pied- 
montese tavern. 

In the far room, Pinto’s eyes light up 
at the sight of a crystal chandelier that 
could be the centerpiece in his palazzo 
renovation. More than nine feet tall, the 
chandelier was made in Naples in the 
1790s using crystal feathers and tear- 
drops. “It’s perfect for the palazzo’s 
main lobby,” declares Pinto. “Too late,” 
says Francesco Piva. “It was bought yes- 
terday for a spectacular house.” 

Back in traffic, Pinto’s mood bright- 
ens when a BMW pulls up beside his 
car. One of the designer’s clients, a pop 
singer, leans out the driver’s window 
and expresses her great pleasure with 
the work he did on her house. “Amaz- 
ing, how easy it is to run into people you 
know,” remarks Pinto. “Milan is such a 
small town in the end.” 

And it seems smaller still a few min- 
utes later, wen the designer walks into 


Carlo Belg he city’s leading purveyor 








of fine fabrics, and is greeted by an ar- 
chitect friend who is also a frequent cus- 
tomer. The shop is a riot of colors and 
textures, with bolts of cloth everywhere. 
A sofa, the only seat in sight, is covered 
with an Indian silk lace heavily embroi- 
dered with metallic thread. Belgir, whose 
grandfather started the establishment as 
a specialty shop selling Venetian lace, 
has expanded the inventory to include 
textiles from all over the world. 

“He will call me up, maybe once a 
month, when he has something new to 
show me,” says Pinto. Belgir tries to in- 
terest the designer in a German drap- 
ery fabric made of light metallic fiber 
in shimmering cream or gray, but Pin- 
to prefers a batiklike stamped cloth of 
cotton and linen. 

The last stop is at Carati Bronzista, 
owned by metalwork artisan Ambrogio 
Carati, who specializes in restoring lamps, 
fixtures and just about any decorative 
object made of bronze or brass. “When 
I first moved to Milan, there used to be 
artisan shops like this all over,” says Pin- 
to. “This is one of the remaining few.” 
Sconces, angels, saints, hinges, knobs, 
bedposts and unrecognizable pieces of 
metal clutter the floor. “I come here 
when a project is near completion,” says 
Pinto, as Carati, the fourth generation 
of his family to run the shop, shows him 
a pair of bronze angel sconces—1940s 
copies of 1890s originals—which the 
designer bought there a week before. 
Pinto nods approvingly at Carati’s res- 
toration of the pieces. 

It has been a day to wear out people 
half his age, but night brings no respite 
for Pinto. “I’m out until midnight, mix- 
ing social engagements with work,” he 
says. This evening there is a dinner par- 
ty hosted by a financier and art collector 
at his triplex penthouse, with spectacu- 
lar views of the Duomo and several 
parks. Seated on one side of Pinto is the 
heiress to a food fortune and on the oth- 
er the co-owner of a leading magazine, 
both of them potential clients eager for 
his thoughts on design trends. 

Promptly at midnight, Piero Pinto 
pleads fatigue and excuses himself. And 
though it might only have been a coin- 
cidence, guests rise from their chairs en 
masse and begin to exit, as if the eve- 
ning’s end had been subtly signaled. 0 
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AN ILLUSTRATION MUSEUM DEBUTS IN RHODE ISLAND 
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Text by Ann E. Berman 
Photography by 
Norman McGrath 


IGHT SLENDER CHIM- 

neys rise tall against 

the sky; the chipped 
bluestone is smooth on the 
paths, and the manicured 
lawns stretch away to Belle- 
vue Avenue. At Vernon 
Court, a chateau-style, turn- 
of-the-century Newport “cot- 
tage,” all is elegant and 
serene and, except for the 
discreet signage directing vis- 
itors to the ticket seller in 
the south loggia, little dif- 
ferent from the days when 
its first owner, Mrs. Richard 
Gambrill, could be glimps: 


Asove: The National 
Museum of American 
Illustration, the cre- 
ation of Judy and Lau- 
rence Cutler, will open 
in March in their New- 
port, Rhode Island, 
house, Vernon Court. 


76 





Asove: Norman Rock- 
well’s Liberty Girl, 
1943, hangs in the mar- 
ble hall. Lerr: The 
Cutlers in the north 
loggia before A Flor- 
entine Fete, 1916, by 
Maxfield Parrish. 


alighting from her carriage 
and giving orders to the but- 
ler for tea. But today’s vis- 
itors can expect a treat of 
a different order—a new mu- 
seum, which is scheduled to 
open in March 2000, pre- 
senting seventy-eight impor- 
tant works of American illus- 
tration against the opulent 
background of a recently re- 

stored Newport mansion. 
The National Museum of 
American Illustration and its 
grand, historic venue are the 
product of an inspired hus- 
band-and-wife collaboration. 
She is New York art dealer 
Judy Goffman Cutler, the 
undisputed doyenne of the 
continued on page 78 
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Top: The Disabled Vet- 
eran, 1944, by Rock- 
well is featured in the 
grand salon. ABOVE: 
The French-inspired 
space also holds N. C. 
Wyeth’s The Doryman 
(Evening), 1933. 


continued from page 76 
American illustration mar- 
ket. He is architect Laurence 


S. Cutler, a former professor 


of architecture and urban de- 
sign at Harvard, MIT and 


the Rhode Island School of 
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Design. Together the couple 
had acquired over two thou- 
sand stellar American illus- 
trations (specially commis- 
sioned paintings by artists 
such as N. C. Wyeth, Nor- 
man Rockwell and Maxfield 
Parrish, which were meant for 


mn in books, mag- 


vertisements, 
and 
1960) and were se king a 
permanent home for their col 
lection. Fortuitously, an adver- 
tisement for the sale of Ver- 
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non Court caught their eye. 
“We went up to Newport,” 
Laurence Cutler remembers, 
“and as soon as we walked in, 
we knew we had found our 
museum. Vernon Court was 
designed by Carrére & Has- 
tings, the great Beaux Arts 
architectural firm that built 
the Fifth Avenue home of 
Henry Clay Frick in 1914. 
Tl at house was intended to 
be ned into a museum one 
da d some of its features 
lar to Vernon Court’s. 





ABOVE: The dining/ 
ballroom displays 
Rockwell’s 1945 You’ll 
Marry Me at Noon. 
Allard et ses Fils de- 
signed the 1898 Beaux 
Arts mansion’s origi- 
nal interiors. 


The proportions of the earli- 
er house were exquisite, the 
size perfect. We saw it in 
April 1998, and by August we 

were the new owners.” 
With its classic lines and 
continued on page 89 
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NEWPORT NEWS 
continued from page 78 
well-preserved ornamenta- 
tion, the Cutlers’ acquisition 
seemed largely untouched by 
time—but only if one didn’t 
look too closely. Since leav- 
ing the Gambrill family, the 
house had passed through 
several hands, including a 
now defunct junior college 
of the same name, and lit- 
tle serious repair work had 
taken place along the way. 
“There was no heat, no air- 
conditioning,” says Laurence 
Cutler ruefully. “Dangling 
wires were everywhere. Not 
a single door closed prop- 
erly. The pipes leaked— 
so did the roof—and there 
were sixty-one broken win- 
dows.” The three-acre gar- 
den, originally designed by 
the firm of Wadley & 
Smythe after a garden at 
Hampton Court Palace, now 
boasted a modern swimming 
pool and two tennis courts, 
but its elegant terra-cot- 
ta-topped brick walls were 
crumbling, and a once impres- 

continued on page 93 





































RiGut: Parrish’s 
Love’s Pilgrimage and 
A Call to Foy (both 
from the Florentine 
Fete series) are in the 
glass-block-floored 
north loggia. BELOw: 
The garden facade. 
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continued from page 89 
sive rose garden was sadly neglected. 
Laurence Cutler moved into the 
house and took charge, with the help 
of Newport Collaborative Architects, 
of a restoration designed to replicate 
the aesthetic atmosphere of 1898 in an 
ultramodern, technically sophisticated 
museum environment. “After every- 
thing was done,” he says, “we wanted 
the house to look as if we’d done noth- 
ing at all.” Accordingly, the roof was 
repaired with the same massive, hard- 
to-find two-by-two-foot slate tiles used 
by Carrére & Hastings; missing corbels 
and decorative garlands were carefully 
cast and reapplied to the stucco facade; 
replacement hardware was bought from 
the French firm that made the originals 
while, taking as their model a single ex- 
tant decorative grate, American artisans 
cast sixty more for the state-of-the- 
art heating and air-conditioning system. 
During that installation (which entailed 
jackhammering through three-foot- 
deep concrete walls and floors), Cutler 
uncovered an 1898-style high-tech rel- 
ic—the house’s original junction box, 
with handwritten tags identifying every 
one of its fifty-two rooms. (Another rel- 
ic—a workman’s twenty-nine-cent lun- 
cheon receipt gathering dust in the 
box.) To ensure an art-worthy environ- 
ment, Cutler went on to install a hu- 
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background. They were designed by the 
exclusive French firm Allard et ses Fils, 
decorators famous for the reinstallation 
of paneling and other historical ele- 
ments from European houses and for 
the commissioning of elaborate work in 
metal, stone and wood. 

At Vernon Court, the designers fo- 
cused on eighteenth-century France— 
the period that enthralled much of 
fashionable Newport—with selected 
Italian pieces thrown in. The south log- 
gia is a bower of flowering vines, paint- 
ed by Louis Comfort Tiffany’s associate 
James Wall Finn after a mural at the 
Villa Giulia in Rome. The grand salon 
boasts intricate eighteenth-century Ital- 
ian walnut paneling, while next door 
in the petit salon, a Carrara marble 
mantel with ormolu mounts is set off 
by mauve Rococo paneling. The din- 
ing/ballroom features two massive mar- 
ble sideboards and a memorable fire 
surround ornamented with stylized or- 
molu acanthus leaves. 

As Vernon Court is also the Cutlers’ 
residence, parts of the first floor, in- 
cluding a modern kitchen, an intimate 
paneled library and the marble hall, will 
be off-limits to museum visitors. Up- 
stairs, seven private bedroom suites 
house the family and their guests. A pri- 
vate third floor has been refurbished to 


landscape as well as install a monu- 
mental brick arch designed in 1962 by 
architect Louis Kahn. Although the jux- 
taposition may seem unusual, Cutler 
believes that the classical spirit that per- 
vades the work of each man will pro- 
duce a fitting monument to them both. 

American illustration and the deter- 
minedly French Vernon Court may also 
seem an odd combination, but as Judy 
Cutler notes, this artistic genre and 
haute Newport have much in common. 
Both flourished during the early de- 
cades of the century, when, in an age 
before television, everybody from the 
Vanderbilts to the scullery maid at 
The Breakers avidly perused the illus- 
trations in The Century, Harper’s Weekly 
and Scribner’s. No longer dependent on 
old-fashioned engraving, such periodi- 
cals were using the new offset printing 
process to produce colorful, evocative 
images of all kinds. J. C. Leyendecker 
(who painted the Arrow Collar man) 
and Charles Dana Gibson (the creator 
of the Gibson Girl) immortalized well- 
born American youth, and Maxfield 
Parrish created his own fairy-tale world. 
N. C. Wyeth brought hard-driving ad- 
ventures to life, and Norman Rockwell 
told human stories-at-a-glance. The il- 
lustrators themselves also fired the pub- 
lic imagination, becoming celebrities 





Maxfield Parrish’s mural Florentine Fete reminds 
us of why, by 1925, one out of every four 
American houses sported a Parrish reproduction. 


midity control system, with twenty- 
three different zones, and tinted the 
windows and glass doors in the gallery 
areas to provide UV-ray protection. 
With these technical improvements 
in place, Vernon Court will prove a nat- 
ural in its new role. Museum visitors 
will enter through the south loggia, cir- 
cle easily through the grand salon, petit 
salon, dining/ballroom and north log- 
gia, viewing the paintings on display, 


and exit the way they came in. Although 


only partially furnished (“We’re an art 
museum, not a house tour like The 
Breakers,” Cutler points out), these lav- 
ish spaces are a worthy, even distracting, 


provide a library and office and storage 
space. Museum-goers may visit the gar- 
dens, complete with mature plantings, 
revitalized roses and classical statuary. 
Access is through French doors, under 
the north loggia in the former servants’ 
dining room—a space that has turned 
out to be the perfect place for a small 
museum shop and public restrooms. 
Garden lovers can stroll across to an 
adjacent, three-acre plot designed in 
1884 by landscape architect Frederick 
Law Olmsted for a now demolished 
house called Stoneacre. The Cutlers 
own the property and are planning to 
restore Olmsted’s contoured, pastoral 





whose doings were chronicled as eager- 
ly as those of Newport socialites (Ley- 
endecker’s Arrow Collar man received 
seventeen thousand letters, gifts and 
marriage proposals during a single 
month in the early 1920s). Nearly a 
century later much has changed, but 
American illustration and Vernon 
Court now have something else in com- 
mon: Both represent a lost, beloved 
version of America—a place we would 
all like to visit. 

We can do so with paintings such as 
Harrison Fisher’s 1912 Bride Getting 
Groomed for the Wedding, in which a 
: continued on page 94 
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continued from page 93 

crisply uniformed maid hovers respect- 
fully around a society bride. In the 
north loggia, Maxfield Parrish’s com- 
pelling mural Florentine Fete (1916) re- 
minds us of why, by 1925, one out of 
every four American houses sported a 
Parrish reproduction. As a nod to New- 
port’s illustrious Colonial past, Judy 
Cutler has also included a number of 
works like Howard Pyle’s 1899 Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon. Later decades (un- 
til about 1960, when illustration lost its 
audience to television and photography) 
are represented by such works as Nor- 
man Rockwell’s World War II-era Sat- 
urday Evening Post cover Liberty Girl and 
by N. C. Wyeth’s The Doryman (Eve- 
ning), a hauntingly beautiful book il- 
lustration from 1933. The display is 
impressive, and with such a large collec- 
tion at her disposal, Judy Cutler plans to 
change it approximately twice a year 
and may also mount theme or single- 
artist exhibitions. 

All are likely to find a ready audience. 
Although still eschewed by much of the 
art-historical establishment (which ob- 
jects to its commercial antecedents), il- 
lustration is wildly popular with the 
American public. The Norman Rock- 
well Museum in Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, attracts nearly two hundred 
thousand annual visitors, and collectors 
ranging from Steven Spielberg to Ross 
Perot now pay millions of dollars for 
choice examples. Aficionados will wel- 
come the new National Museum of 
American Illustration as a much-needed 
center for the study and appreciation of 
this art form. But even unsuspecting 
tourists, attracted by the grandeur of 
Vernon Court, are bound to be capti- 
vated by the display within: “Illustra- 
tion is magical,” says Judy Cutler. “It 
can tell an entire story with a single im- 
age. It can capture not just a moment in 
time but the state of fashion, of so- 
ciety, of America itself. It’s our history, 
illustrated.” 0 


The National Museum of American Illus- 
tration is located at Vernon Court, 492 
Bellevue Avenue, Newport, Rhode Island 
02840. Telephone 401/851-8949; fax 
401/851-8974; e-mail art@amerillus.com; 
Web site www.amerillus.com. 
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A truly great pair of khakis is almost impossible 
to find. It is even tougher to find the same 


pair twice. Log onto www.billskhakis.com and you 


ae ie will discover the brand you will stick with for a 


lifetime. Inspired by the antiquated perfection and 

exceptional qualities found in the original WWII 
army issue khakis, our product’s comfort, quality, 
consistency and authenticity will prove worthy 
of your expectations. Available in Full & Less 


Full Models. Plain Front & Pleated. Please stop 


by our website or call 1-800-43-KHAKI. 





At last, a perfect square. 
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Ti FRUTTI GOBLETS” BY ROBERT DANE, 


H HANDMADE BY HOT-WORKING S9LID 
SS. YOU CAN FIND DANE’S WORK IN 


SEUMS WORLDWIDE. OR IN YOUR HOME, 


fTING A TRULY MAGNIFICENT ~A81i 
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£ SOURCE OF THE FINES7 


riSTS AND THEIR WORK 


THEY ARE AVAILABLE FROM GUILD.COM, 
A $,000 PIECE COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL 
ART THAT DOESN’T JUST TRANSCEND 
BORDERS, BUT RATHER, OBLITERATES 


THEM ENTIRELY. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN IDYLL 
PRESERVING WILDLIFE AND ANCIENT SITES AT BUSHMANS KLOOF 





USHMANS KLOOF REPRESENTS A 
twofold dream come true. First, 
for its owners, Bill and Penny 

McAdam and their son, Mark, who in 

1992 came and saw an open expanse 

of decaying farmland and vowed to re- 

store the landscape and create a wildlife 
sanctuary. And second, for the visitors 
who now come to experience a unique 
style of conservation tourism. Bushmans 
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Text by George Plumptre/Photography by Alain Proust 


Kloof does not have the razzmatazz the- 
ater of big-game safari lodges. What it 
has, as Mark McAdam says, is “an essen- 
tial tranquillity,” the tranquillity to be 
gained from witnessing native wildlife 
and flora in an awe-inspiring landscape. 
The other key element is the rock 
art of the diminutive San, or Bushmen, 
people who inhabited most of this part 
continued on page 108 


In 1992 the McAdam 
family began creating 
Bushmans Kloof, a 
private game reserve 
set in the rugged Ce- 
darberg Mountains of 
South Africa. ABOVE: 
The Homestead now 
welcomes guests. 





BELow Lert: Indige- 
nous animalssuchas | 
the red hartebeest | 
have been reintroduced || 
into the sanctuary. ' 
BeLow: A thatch- 
and-beam roof shel- 

ters the Home- 

stead’s living room. 
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Rare, exquisite solid platinum timepiece handcrafted entirely in 
Switzerland and studded with more than 200 round brilliant diamonds. 


HARRY WINSTON 


NEW YORK . BEVERLY HILLS .« PARIS .« GENEVA « TOKYO . OSAKA 





BLACK STARR«FROST 


FINE JEWELERS SINCE 1810 


South Coast Plaza * 3333 Bristol Street * Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
(714) 549-2522 © (800) 429-1198 
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Ane PSYCHED ABOUT THE FUTURE. 
YOU'RE FULL OF NEW IDEAS. 


YOU'RE LOOKING TO START A BUSINESS. 


You're WAG et eee WAG i 


Shey Say retirement means the end of your working years. 


We Sd LY plan well — so you can redefine retirement any time and any way you want. For many, 
it will be a bridge to a second career. A new business. Or a true labor of love. At PaineWebber, we 
know that different ways of thinking about retirement also mean different ways of helping you 
plan for it. A PaineWebber Financial Advisor can help you find your own path through the 
multitude of investment choices that are out there today. With advice tailored to your individual 
goals and needs, as well as your own personal timeline. When you know that retirement could lead 


you to the best job description of all — doing what you've always wanted to do. — 


rank you PaineWebber 


You Tl sa LY TI 


To learn more, call your PaineWebber Financial Advisor or 1-888-PWJ-2001, Ext. 30, or visit www.painewebber.com 
i ? 




















ABove: Meals are 
sometimes served on 
the Manor House ve- 
randa. The Boontjies 
River, beyond, is a 
prime spot for animal 
watching. BeLow: The 
Homestead’s library. 
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Ricut: The number 
of Cape Mountain ze- 
bras, which were on 
the verge of extinc- 
tion, is slowly grow- 
ing. BELOW RIGHT: 
The living room of 
the Manor House. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN IDYLL 


















continued from page 104 
of southern Africa before being driven 
to virtual extinction by colonists. The 
rock paintings, of which Bushmans 
Kloof has the largest and most pristine 
privately owned collection in the Cape 
area and possibly in all of South Africa, 
may in part date back ten thousand 
years. They are enthralling and hum- 
bling evidence of man’s millennia-long 
occupation of the region. For Mark 
McAdam, who has been the resident 
proprietor since the lodge opened in 
1996, the Bushmen heritage is all-perva- 
sive, “the cornerstone on which our vi- ~ 
sion of Bushmans Kloof has been built.” — 
A major bonus of the location is its 
accessibility from Cape Town. And yet 
the three-hour drive there offers fasci- 
nating contrast with the picture-post- 
card beauty of the city. For this is harsh 
country, its tough environment ensur- 
ing that for centuries sparse populations 
of farmers have made little impact on 
the landscape. From Clanwilliam, you 
take the R364 in the direction of 
Calvinia and Wuppertal. Suddenly you 
are surrounded by massive outcroppings 
continued on page 112 





Independent front 


So agile, it can even handle the skeptics. 





and rear suspension. Advanced_anti-lock brakes. Traction control. They give the Jaguar SN 


XJ8 exceptional agility and a controlled yet Ree ride, however the road—or the weather—turns. JAGUAR 


Call 1-800-4-JAGUAR or visit www.jaguar.com/us. ee Rape ani 
uae ee eee a Ta} ‘the let Roe Es Cars. 
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Masterful 1 Odecentury Mabriz carpet from renowned Hadji Jalili workshop, 9ft. Jin. x 12ft. 9in. 
mm 
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For more informa. calog ($10), call 1-800-441-1332 
6087 Clarein land, CA USA 94618 
e-mail: crugs x: (510) 654-8661 r ‘W a" 
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Contact us about our In-Home Shopping 4 ce anywhere in the United States, 
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ately Arta 


Celebrate the start of the century throughout the year. 
Ask about Four Seasons and Regent Hotels special packages for the year 2000. 
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| looking Victoria Harbour and Hong Kong Island, The the 
hgent Hong Kong provides guests with five-star luxury KE: CHI 
jcommodations, facilities, service and stunning panoramic ees 


ws. The hotel is also located in the center of Kowloon’s 
hin shopping, dining and entertainment district. 


| 


| 


A FOUR SEASONS HOTEI 


)ng recognized as one of the world’s best hotels, The 18 Salisbury Road - Kowloon, Hong Kohg - Tel: (852) 2721 1211 Fax: (852) 2739 4546 | 
pgent Hong Kong is favored by international travelers, E-mail: reservations.rhk@fourseasons.com « In U.S. call (800) 545-4000 | 
inference delegates and discerning guests alike. #1 Hotel in the World for Business and #1 Hotel in Asia and the Pacific Rim —Gourmet 











The Regent Banskok 


he Regent Bangkok is located in the centre of one of the 

world’s most fascinating cities. The city centre location 
provides the best access to shopping, nightlife, sightseeing, as 
well as the added convenience of being in the diplomatic and 
business district. 


Aconstant subtle reminder of the special beauty of the culture is 
seen in the hotel’s Thai House design, as well as the authentic 
Thai furnishings, artwork and decor used throughout. 


356 guest rooms, rated the city’s best by major travel publica- 
tions, and extra details like voicemail, dataports, multiline 
phones and high-speed Internet access all add to the comfort 
of travelers, both business and leisure. 





Restaurants are varied, including The Spice Market, named 
“The Most Delicious Thai Restaurant” in the city; Shintaro, an 
innovative and contemporary Japanese sushi bar with additional 
menu items of sashimi, noodles and tempura; and our latest 
addition, Biscotti, which has been voted onto the list of “100 
Hottest Restaurants of the World.” 


In a land of contrasts, the Regent Bangkok is a gracious and 
tranquil oasis in the midst of a busy city. 





A Four SEASONS HOTEL 


155 Rajadamri Road « Bangkok 10330, Thailand 
Tel: (66 2) 251 6127 + Fax: (66 2) 253.9195 
In U.S. call toll-free (800) 545-4000 


Special Advertising Section 


The Regent Retort 
Chiang Mat 






he Regent Resort Chiang Mai is a contemporary celebratio 
in architecture and design of the ancient Lanna culture 
northern Thailand. 


Nestled deep in the lush Mae Rim Valley, the resort featur 
72 lavishly appointed suites with polished teak floors, rich Th 
decorations and beautiful Siamese art. Each has a separat 
dressing room, bedroom, sitting room and a private balcony 
overlooking a secluded garden. A Thai “Sala” provides addi= 
tional outside living space for each suite. | 


From the resort, discover a wealth 
of adventures: elephant riding, river 
rafting, mountain biking, hiking or a 
simple picnic. Visit a handicraft vil- 
lage, antique shops, exotic open-air 
markets, orchid and butterfly farms, 
or ancient temples. The concierge 
staff is always available to advise 
guests, and guides can be provided 
to help you get off the beaten track. 


The Resort’s rejuvenating spa treatments are inspired by the 
ancient uses of herbs, aromatic oils and massage for their healing 
effects. A wide variety of herbal products from traditiona’ 
rural sources make the Resort's spa treatments a unique Tha 
experience. Enjoy the benefits of an aromatic massage wit! 
herbal oils; a Thai herbal facial and foot massage and Tha: 
herbal steam aromatherapy. 


The Regent Resort Chiang Mai: the ultimate balance of luxufl 
and adventure. 


the 


Cai 


RESORT 


CHIANG MALAT Mak RIM VALLEY 
A Four SEASONS HOTEL 


“iae Rim-Samoeng Old Road « Mae Rim, Chiang Mai 50180, Thailand 
Tel: (66 53) 298 181 + Fax: (66 53) 298 189 
In U.S. call toll-free (800) 545-4000 


Special Advertising Section 


Four Seasons Resort Bali at Jimbaran Bay 
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ropical. Mystical. Spiritual. This secluded paradise on the exotic island of Bali offers the tranquility of 
a tropical garden and the luxury of an exclusive and elegant retreat. 


Spread over the carefully landscaped slopes of the Bukit peninsula are 147 villas that feature spectacular 
views of the beach and the sacred Mount Agung. These spacious one- to three-bedroom accommodations 
offer complete privacy, informality and traditional Balinese surroundings. Within every villa are separate 
pavilions for sleeping, living and bathing, a private plunge pool and a secluded garden shower. 


Bali's beauty and diversity beckon those ready to explore. Soothing head-to-toe spa treatments include the 
Royal Lulur: a deep massage, herbal scrub and soothing yogurt rub. Available upon request are wind-surfers, 
catamarans, canoes, mountain bikes and super-grass tennis courts. Four Seasons offers some of the island’s 
finest shopping, everything from Balinese designer clothing to works by Indonesia-based international 
artists in the Ganesha Gallery. Nearby, there’s golf at the spectacular Bali Golf and Country Club, scuba diving, 
trekking tours and white-water rafting. 


The dining options are as imaginative as the menus. There are three restaurants including the elegant Taman 
Wantilan, the Warung Mie Asian noodle house and P)’s for casual beachfront dining. A varied bill of fare 
includes Indonesian specialties and fresh seafood beneath the stars. 


The country, the setting, the villas, the views; no other resort experience quite compares. And nothing quite 
matches Four Seasons service—an unfailing dedication to guests’ comfort and pleasure. 


: 
| 





FOUR SEASONS RESORT 
Bale al Yintiran. Pay 


jimbaran * Denpasar 80361 Bali, Indonesia 
Tel: (62-361) 701010 + Fax: (62-361) 701020 





Special Advertising Section 


Four Seasons Resort Bali-at Sayan 


estled in the central highlands of Bali, this secluded, intimate 
hideaway extends from the top of the rolling hillside down to the 
edge of the Ayung River. The Four Seasons Resort Bali at Sayan is 
only ten minutes from Ubud, the island’s cultural center with many 
talented artists, sacred temples and traditional Balinese experiences. 


Upon arrival, guests cross a wooden bridge to a unique structure— 
an elliptical lotus pond on the roof of the resort’s three-level central 
building. Guests then descend through a staircase in the pond to the 
reception area with stunning 180 degree views of the valley. 


The exotic retreat features 18 suites and 28 villas, each with a private 
plunge pool and secluded outdoor shower, all overlooking the river. 
The luxury suites and villas were built with indigenous materials in a 
sophisticated Balinese design, tastefully combining the old and new. 
Many of the furnishings and art pieces were specially commissioned 
and crafted in nearby Ubud to create an authentic experience. Each 
room is outfitted with all of the “necessary luxuries,” including over- 
sized cotton bath towels, CD players and Yukata robes and slippers. 





The resort offers a variety of recreational activities, such as bicycling, 
trekking, river rafting, bird watching, meditation and yoga, swimming 
in the pool or river, whirlpools and saunas. Set on the banks of the 
Ayung River, the Spa at Sayan focuses on earth elements, with the 
calming influences of the river and lush, terraced rice fields rising in 
the distance. Using herbal and Ayurvedic traditions, natural clays and 
exotic spices are combined with locally grown herbs for unique rituals 
and beauty therapies. 


The resort’s restaurants are centered around the breathtaking views 





a rs " OR “hy of the Ayung River Valley. Ayung Terrace over- 

ys Nh looks the gorge, while the poolside Riverside 
Café sits along the banks of the river. The Jati Bar, 
with impressive views of the verdant river valley, 
is ideal for relaxing with cocktails and after-dinner 
drinks. 


Four Seasons Resort Bali at Sayan is a retreat for 
quiet contemplation and renewal of body and soul. 





FOUR SEASONS RESORT 
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Sayan, Ubud + Gianyar 80571, Bali, Indonesia 
Tel: (62-361) 977577 «+ Fax (62-361) 977588 
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Expandable glass table./Leather chairs. Multicolor Red wool rug 


Surf / Milano DC 


Ginger chair ==> transforms into alounge =< and also into a single bed. 





Adjustable 3 arms 





Oceano BD 
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Interchangeable modular sofa system 


Swivel 
recliner 





Isadora Pegaso 





Trestle table & chairs Khodari rug 
Buffet | ! z 
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Bahama Expandable Granite Free standing media center Morgana Le Corbusier Swivel coffee table 





Scala sectional sofa 





Visit our spectacular website and browse our complete sale offering at www.italydesign.com 


D ES | G N & F NTR O es |. | A e Your resource for the best in Italian Design 


Showroom; 1290 Powell St., Emeryville CA 94608 * Phone: 510/420-0383 ¢ Fax: 510/428-1251 ¢ www.italydesign.com 
Courtesy to the Trade , 
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GEARYS 


GCRmeeVeERLY HILLS 





TAKE ME TO 351 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE 


WILLIAM YEQWARD atthe ultimate address for fine crystal. 


igns of the past, re-expressed in fine crystal and brought to the table 
find Yeoward’s Georgian and Victorian-style crystal, 


holiday entertaining at Gearys of Beverly Hills. 


351 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE * BLVERI 3-474] @ 800-793-6670 © HOLIDAY HOURS BEGINNING DEC. 6: MON.-FRI. 10-8 © SAT. 10-6 © SUN. 12-§ 
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GEARYS 


OF BEVERLY HILLS 


ps 


TAKE ME TO 351 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE 


VENINI at the ultimate address for fine china. Museum quality glass designed into 
a monumental, an almost towering, objet d’art. A glowing amber column is “draped” with a net of 
coral-toned glass. Venini’s Venetian artisans have created glass with color and texture; 


with style and shape. Fine designs from the Venini Collection at Gearys of Beverly Hills. 


351 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE © BEVERLY HILLS ¢ 310-273-4741 e 800-793-6670 © HOLIDAY HOURS BEGINNING DEC. 6: MON.-FRI. 10-8 © SAT. 10-6 © SUN. 12-5 
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YEAR OF THE MILLENNIUM 
DESK CALENDAR 


A BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED AND PRINTED 
14”’X 61/4”? COLLECTION OF TWELVE PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PRINTS BY FULBRIGHT SCHOLAR 


|Ban Ole) t1F 


A WONDERFUL GIFT AT $25. 


HEALING ENVIRONMENTS 
451 Lytton Ave., Pato Ato, CA 94301 
WWwW.HEALINGENVIRONMENTS.ORG 


NicguTwooop 


PrRobdDUCTIONS 


All proceeds benefit Healing Environments, 
a nonprofit organization dedicated to comforting the 
seriously ill through beauty and art. 





Did you know that one in five 
structures by American architect 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


has been destroyed? 

We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of 
America’s architectural legacy. 
For more information 
on how you can be 
part of this international 
preservation movement, 


please contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGiaa 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 





343 S. Dearborn Street, Suite 1701 

Chicago, Illinois 60604-3815 

TEL: 312.663.1786 FAX: 312.663.1683 
E.MAIL: bldgcons@aol.com 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: Www.swcp.com/FLW 
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Pere: TC °351 NORTH BEVERLEY DRIVE 





IWC at the ultimate address for fine timepieces. The Portuguese automatic 


| chronograph from IWC: a machine for modern time travelers. Its forebears guided 





\ the great Portuguese ships of old. In 18 kt. rose gold, white gold or 
| stainless steel with polished crocodile leather strap. IWC at Gearys of Beverly Hills. 
351 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE © BEVERLY HILLS @ 310-27 4] 00-793-6670 © HOLIDAY HOI NNING DEC. 6: MON.-FRI. 10-8 © SAT e SUN. 12-5 
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or more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been 
edicated to searching throughout the world for the most 
ghly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized to 
ate a unique collection of home furnishings. 
mpilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen 
Herent countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, 
iture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. 
é de Mexico products can be found in two locations: 
é International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway-close 
all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and 
Diego counties. 


Los ANGELES LocaTIoN 
4 r ‘Ree -e , PAY, f 2 E 
ATW YCICO 


36 Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 
ephone: 818.769.5090 © Fax: 818.769.9425 
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In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 
Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both of 
our locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
seen to be believed. 

We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 
tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 
extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
uncompromising attention to detail. 

Open seven days a week for your convenience. 





= 2 2 ORANGE COUNTY LOCATION 
ee ACTER INTERNA TONAL 
= ie ) ‘ Net ‘ AS 
17092 Puliman St, Irvine, CA 92614 
Telephone: 949.660.1200 ® Fax:949. 863.0489 
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“PLATES SERIES” 
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Available as a sculpture with original license plates PERE MTR Um C MC oe arty 


© 1999 Scott Ha 


DIF T melee xia tae 818.768.4726 * www.scotthanson.com 











It’s not just 
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Time FALLS Away. THE WORLD'S IN 
. t EQUILIBRIUM. YOU'VE REACHED A 
’ STATE OF GRACE. WITH SECLUDED 
COTTAGES, DIVINE DINING AND 
ACTIVITIES, SUNDANCE IS THE 
PERFECT WINTERTIME RETREAT. 
; : 
Ir’s Ropert Reprorp’s vision, A 
WONDERFUL BLENDING OF NATURE, 
ART AND PEOPLE. YOU WON’T FIND A 
MORE INTIMATE SETTING FOR SKIING 
ANYWHERE. YET SUNDANCE IS JUST 
ei 
A FEW SHORT MILES FROM SALI 
_ 
Laxe Crry AND EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


FROM THE AIRPORT. Come BE MOVED. 





Construction 
Your most Fiuneine 


er agiyiag Secs 
46 mer 80% of price 








‘New 
when yOu Construction- 
e ; 100% of costs 
shies UAre aa ree *Remodels- 
100% of costs 


building or 
‘ *No Income 
remodeling Qualifiers 


is ; *Loans to 
a nome 1S 10 Million 
your lender. 
Call 
(800)727-6050 






STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 





www.buildyourdreamhome.com Programs subject to change and qualification 


AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 


Largest Collection of New, Contemporary, Antique Rugs & Tapestries. 
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ACROSS THE GALLERIA) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 


135 S. VERMONT ST 
TEL:(415)553-8505 


SUITE 121 


REEK ROAD 
UEL, CA 92677 


3 
)49)643-2451 


11 ALISO C 


GUNA DESIGN CENTER SAN FRANCISCO (new showroom) 


LA 
38 


STE.B130 


-PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES 


( 


AGUNA NIC 


iA 


CA 90069 


LOS ANGELES 
TEL:(310)657-0890 


ur Main showroom in Los Angeles. 


For FREE Catalog 


30,000 SQ. FT. SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE 
1926 WEST ADAMS BOULEVARD 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90018 

TEL (323) 735-6392 © FAX (323) 735-6240 


AN’S & CO., INC. 


Direct Importers a European Antiques 
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Mounted Marquetry Armorial 


eepressive 12th Contry Commode, after J.H.Reisner. L:86” 


Empire Giltwood Carved 
Mirror w/Winged Sphinxes. 
H:70.5"W:50.5" 


6) A Napoleon Ill Patinated Bronze & Gilt- 
Bronze Clock & Candelabra 

Garniture suite, Circa 1855. 
Signed:Gleizes, Paris. Clock H:36” 
Candelabra H:42” 


3) Important 18th Century Gilt- 
Bronze & Baccarat crystal 48 
light chandelier. H:73” W:63” 


4) Louis XV style tulipwood 
& gilt-bronze mounted Vernis 
Martin Meuble d’appui. H:44”W:47” 


5) Louis XV Style 19th 
Century Kingwood & 
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9) A Pair of Louis XVI Style 19th Century 
Gilt-Bronze Mounted Tulipwood Parquetry 
Commodes After J.H.Reisner. H:37” L:67” 


10) Pair of 19th Century Gilt- 
Bronze Figural Chenets by 
BOUHON Frers. H:19” 


11) Louis XVI style Gilt-Bronze x 
Mounted Parquetry & Coromandel 42) Ornate 19th Century Louis XV 


ee eee ’ Style 16 Lights Gilt-Bronze Chandelier 
' a with Black Cherubs. H:52” W:40” 


16) A 19th 
Century Gilt- 
Bronze Mount- 
ed Long Case 
Clock, after a 
model by 
Martin Carlin, 
circa 1880. 
H:89” 


17) A 19th Century Italian Renaissance Finely 
Carved Carrara Marble Bench with Figures of 
Winged Sphinxes. L:120” 


VISIT OUR CATALOGUE ON 
THE INTERNET WITH OVER 


700 IMAGES AT: 
http://www.jansantiques.com 


7) Monumental 19th Century Italian Carrara Marble Life-Size Sculpture 
“The Resting Beauty” by Antonio Frilli. L:80” H:48” 


13) 19th Century Louis XV 
Style “Versailles” 

Veined White Marble & Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted Fireplace 
Mantel w/Caryatids. 

H:47.5” W:67” 


Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
Vitrine by Paul 
Sormani. H:69.5"W:51” 
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8) “The Taming of Love” by 
HANS ZATZKA (Austrian, 
1859-1949) H:31” W:22 %” 


15) Important Pair of 
19th Century French 
White Marble & Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted Urns 
with Cover. H:30” 


14) Palatial Pair 
of Bronze Cherub 
Torcheres after 

Auguste Moreau 
Sculpteur. H:93” 


Vienna KPM 
Porcelain Plaque 
by L.Carnier 
PH:13” PW:7.5” 


18) Louis XV Style Gilt-Bronze Mounted 


& Marquetry Erard Art-Case Grand 
Piano by Francuis Linke. L:92” 
OPEN MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
9:30AM-4:30PM 
SATURDAY: BY APPOINTMENT 
“*NEW SHIPMENT 


20) Important Palatial 
Empire Style Gilt-Bronze 
Twelve Light Chandelier. 
H:68" W:65.5" 
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continued from page 108 
of burnt-red sandstone. “This is the 
Cedarberg Wilderness Area,” Mark 
McAdam says, “remote and largely 
undiscovered. ‘That description is what 
we’re committed to maintaining.” You 
proceed onward to the Pakhuis Pass. 
Through the pass the road twists 
its way dizzily downhill, revealing an 
immense are of countryside. Some- 
where in the middle distance the al- 


most sixteen thousand acres of Bush- 
mans Kloof lie concealed; beyond 
are the ridges lining the edge of the 
semidesert Great Karoo, which fills 
part of the Western Cape. Its posi- 
tion where the Cedarberg Mountains 
fold into the vast expanses of the Ka- 
roo gives Bushmans Kloof its character- 
istic landscape—towering sandstone 
cliffs descending to rocky kloofs, or 

continued on page 116 


ABovE: One of the 
most important and 
fascinating draws of 
the almost 16,000- 
acre preserve is the 
rock art done by the 
San tribesmen some 
10,000 years ago. 


BeLow Lert: A brass 
bed dominates the 
Gordon Suite in the 
Manor House. BELOw: 
A Dutch-inspired 
paneled door leads 
from the dining room 


to the living room. 
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HELPING FEED COMMUNITIES IN NEED 





“For people living with AIDS, 
the food we deliver is a lifeline.” 


At Project Open Hand Atlanta, Barbara Vergara and Dé Vaughn Heard 
are vital links to homebound people living with AIDS, providing both 
comfort and sustenance. Project Open Hand is part of a nationwide 
effort through which volunteers prepare and 
distribute thousands of healthy meals every 
year to people with AIDS. Nutritious food 
delivered with care — a lifeline for those in need. 


Project Open Hand is supported by Positive 
Helpings — a Philip Morris Companies Inc. 
initiative in partnership with the National AIDS 
Fund and the AIDS Nutrition Services Alliance. 
Positive Helpings enables community 
organizations across America to meet the 
special nutritional needs of people with 
HIV/AIDS. Through programs such as Positive 
Helpings, Philip Morris has been helping 
people in need for more than forty years. 


To find out how you can help, contact one 





of these organizations: 


National AIDS Fund 
(202) 408-4848 www.aidsfund.org 


AIDS Nutrition Services Alliance 
(202) 289-5650 www.aidsnutrition.org 


Working to make a difference. The people of Philip Morris. 


PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC. 
KRAFT FOODS, INC. MILLER BREWING COMPANY PHILIP MORRIS CAPITAL CORPORATION 
PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL INC. PHILIP MORRIS U.S.A. 


www.philipmorris.com 
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continued from page 112 
gorges, and to open plains or veld dot- 
ted with the distinctive scrubby vegeta- 
tion known as fynbos. 

Memorable destinations need a sense 
of arrival, and the final stage of your 
journey, once you come through the 
gates of Bushmans Kloof, provides this 
(even if you take the easy option of fly- 
ing in from Cape Town to their private 
airstrip and then being picked up). 
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There is no sign of human activity until, 
at last, the dirt track swings over a rise. 
Nestling along the eponymous kloof is 
the compound, a cluster of low-lying 
buildings such as have been construct- 
ed in the area since the first intrepid 
farmers settled there. Indeed, it was the 
heritage of architecture and furnish- 
ings that has evolved along the West 
Coast, as the land between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Karoo is called, that dic- 


Lert: Guided drives in 
open-top Land Rovers 


Borrom: The separate, 
self-contained small 


allow visitors to get lodges, which are ad- 
closer tothe abundant _—_ ditional accommoda- 
wildlife, whichincludes _ tions in the compound, 
herds of red harte- are silhouetted against 
beest. BELow: The the rocky outcroppings 


of the mountains. 


Honeymoon Suite. 





tated the development of the property. 
As Mark McAdam explains, “We were 
determined to keep the project within 
the framework of West Coast architec- 
ture and design—the thatched roofs 
and thick whitewashed walls that are 
both significant aids toward coolness, 
and of course the plat dakkies, or little 
flat roofs, made of corrugated metal, 
which cover every manner of West 

continued on page 120 
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continued from page 116 

Coast farm building. Inside, rooms have 
terra-cotta-tiled floors that combine 
simple elegance with, again, coolness. 
They’re open to their thatched roofs, 
which are supported by rough-hewn 
wood beams.” 

Most of the site’s exclusive group of 
fourteen double and twin rooms are in 
pairs in a series of cottages that share a 
large garden that faces the kloof’s reed- 
edged river and the rocks on the far 
side. But in December 1998 the Manor 
House, Bushmans Kloof’s masterpiece, 
was formally opened on the site of the 
original dilapidated farmhouse, which 
was all that greeted the McAdams sev- 
en years ago. There, up to four couples 
can stay in self-contained privacy and 
in surroundings where the eye for de- 
tail lives up to the initial concept. 

From the moment you walk through 
the front door, you feel like a guest in an 
ultracomfortable and friendly private 
home. The house is designed with al- 
most classical symmetry; the reception 
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rooms are in the center, with four self- 
sufficient bedroom suites at the corners. 
Being of Scottish origin, the McAdams 
have named the four suites after Scot- 
tish pioneers who came to the Bush- 
mans Kloof area. The Masson Suite, for 
example, is named after Francis Masson, 
the first official plant collector ever sent 
overseas by the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, in England. He arrived in Cape 
Town in 1772 and carried out a number 
of journeys through the area. 

The rooms’ decorative style is unpre- 
tentious lodge luxury. This is Africa, af- 
ter all, and the Manor House has a ro- 
bustness well suited to the bush. The 
bedrooms have mat-covered floors and 
rich, earthy colors with bold patterns 
that complement the thatch and beams 
above. And yet there are subtle touches, 
such as the white cotton voiles shad- 
ing the windows, embroidered with 
gold hearts and stars, blue polka dots 
or little gold bees. 

The design project was executed by 


interior decorator Kathrin Weixel- 
baumer, who is based in Cape Town. 
She explains that she found inspiration 
at an antiques fair in Cape Town, where 
she purchased a collection of West 
Coast antique kitchen utensils from 
Pier Rabe, a noted local antiques dealer. 
“I was inspired by the pureness and sim- 
plicity of these items,” she remembers. 
“I knew we had something so unique 
and historic, so perfectly suitable in this 
environment, that it was obvious the in- 
terior had to be conceptualized around 
these unusual works of art. Our mission 
was to preserve the collection, to return 
it to its region of origin and to display it 
beautifully for the enjoyment of the 
Manor House guests.” 

These wood-and-metal utensils be- 
came the stimulus for furniture that 
pays tribute to the cabinetmaking her- 
itage of the West Coast. Pierre Cronje, 
perhaps Cape Town’s most renowned 
craftsman in wood, was commissioned 
to make pieces for the Manor House. 


—————————————— 
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The most sumptuous is an inlaid ar- 
moire fashioned out of cedar from 
Malawi, which recalls the cedar in- 
digenous to the West Coast and used 
extensively for local furniture until 
indiscriminate felling threatened its 
existence. Among the handsomest 
items is a superb set of Sandveld din- 
ing chairs in beechwood, named after 
the area of the West Coast around 
Bushmans Kloof. 

Each bedroom suite of the Manor 
House has its own secluded little patio, 
and the living room leads to a broad 
covered veranda, or stope, where meals 
are sometimes served. The way the 
buildings meld with their surroundings 
is particularly evident on one side of the 

ope, where a sweep of balu wood deck- 
ing encircles the enormous segmented 
trunk of an ancient wild fig tree. 

After your first night at the Man- 
or House, you may not be in a hur- 

to leave it the next morning, but 
sunrise heralds a Bushmans Kloof ex- 
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perience that many visitors treasure 
most: You go with your expert guide, 
first by open-top Land Rover and then 
on foot, to discover one of the main 
rock art sites. By seeing and learning 
about the paintings on the sandstone 
walls, you are transported to a culture 
long extinct. You understand why the 
San hunter-gatherers so favored Bush- 
mans Kloof: The abundant water in 
the river and streams flowing through, 
and the game and vegetation this 
brought, was a rare combination, pro- 
viding sustenance to a people constant- 
ly on the move. 

‘There are more than one hundred 
and twenty-five sites in the area, and the 
paintings that survive are those done in 
a deep red ocher made from crushed 
sandstone mixed with plant extracts. To 
crouch beneath a huge overhanging 
ledge of sandstone beside the river and 
gaze at depictions of the San hunting 
elephants, dancing or experiencing the 
mystical trances central to their culture 


ie 








Sy 


is to have premodern human life re- 
vealed in an unforgettable manner. 

“We try to weave in the story of the 
Bushmen throughout a visit, not only 
while looking at the rock art,” says Mark 
McAdam. “On a game drive, for in- 
stance, the guide will stop at a specific 
plant and describe why they valued 
it for medicinal reasons or, as you’re 
watching game, explain why the eland, 
the largest southern African antelope, 
was so revered by them.” 

An evening wildlife tour in an open- 
top Land Rover fully reveals the land- 
scape’s beauty and the success of its 
restoration. The last vestiges of the 
agriculture to which the area is so un- 
suited are now being removed. Left 
undisturbed, the soil is returning to 
support the natural mixture of grass- 
es and fynbos. For Mark McAdam’s fa- 
ther, Bill, this has been the great 
reward. “With gentle encouragement, 
the whole ecosystem of flora and fau- 

continued on page 125 
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continued from page 121 
na, from plants to beetles and fish, is re- 
generating itself,” he points out. 

The animals that have been reintro- 
duced by the McAdams are all species 
that once grazed these areas, mainly an- 
telope such as gemsbok, springbok and 
bontebok. The most important rein- 
troduction is the colony of Cape Moun- 
tain zebras, one of southern A frica’s 
most endangered species and current- 
ly numbering only twelve hundred, a 
significant increase from a low of just 
ninety-one in the 1950s. 

Drawn by the restored habitat and 
without threat from humans, various in- 
digenous small predators have also re- 
turned, including lynx, African wildcats 
and bat-eared foxes. One of the most 
extraordinary animals is the nocturnal 
aardwolf, which snuffles around, feed- 
ing on termites. What Mark McAdam 
calls “definitely the most exciting thing 
to happen in the wildlife of Bushmans 
Kloof” is the first reappearance of a 
Cape Mountain leopard. Hunting had 
drastically reduced their numbers and 
driven them into the remote center of 
the Cedarberg Mountains. 

As you savor a cool drink midway 
through a wildlife tour, you watch the 
setting sun catch a succession of the dis- 
tant peaks of the Cedarbergs and light 
them up in turn like beacons, or look 
out from a high ridge into the endless 
prospect of the Karoo. Minutes later it 
is dark, and overhead, the night sky is 
suddenly brilliant with stars. You might 
ponder the fact that ten thousand years 
ago a group of Bushmen hunters would 
have passed by this spot on their way to 
camp in the riverside security of the 
kloof. And you are able to put in per- 
spective humanity’s smallness in the 
natural world. You appreciate that such 
ast open landscape is the heart of 
Africa—and you secretly promise your- 
self to return, to experience it again 
some future day. 0 



















The reserve is located in the Cedarberg Moun- 
ins in Western Cape. For information and 
eservations, write to Bushmans Kloof, 
~O. Box 53405, Kenilworth 7745, Cape 
own, South Africa. Telephone 27-21- 
797-0990; fax 27-21-761-5551; e-mail 
mfo@bushmanskloof.co.za. 
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By Lou Ann Walker 


OT SO VERY LONG AGO A STRUG- 
gling anthropology graduate 
student faced this conundrum: 

How could he give his girlfriend an en- 

gagement ring imbued with sentiment 


and importance, make a declaration of 


his undying love—and still afford tu- 
ition? Then a friend showed him a 
Sotheby’s catalogue offering a Roman 
first-to-second-century red-jasper in- 
taglio ring depicting a boy feeding a 
tiny bird. The intaglio is mounted in an 


eighteenth-century British gold setting 


with an inscription that reads, “Found 
at Binchester, August 20, 1767.” Just as 


126 
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the student reached his upper limit— 
$1,200—the gavel came down. “As I 
held the ring, I could feel its magic,” he 
said, and as he slipped the ring onto his 
girlfriend’s finger, she answered, “Yes.” 
“When you wear ancient jewelry,” 
says British scholar and private dealer 
Derek J. Content, “you have a direct 
connection with one person in the an- 
cient world. You’re sharing something 
deeply personal.” Many today are sur- 
prised to discover that ancient jewelry is 
not just the stuff of museum display cas- 
es but is both available and wearable. 
Although the graduate student’s ring 
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Necklace, Hellenistic 
Greek, 4th century 
B.C. Gold and garnet; 
9%" long. Earrings, 
Roman, 3rd-S5th cen- 
tury. Gold and garnet; 
2" long. A necklace 
features masterfully 
granulated gold. Anti- 
quarium, New York. 


was a particular bargain, Content notes 
that “the field as a whole is underval- 
ued—ancient jewels are remarkably in- 
expensive compared with modern pieces.” 
Beginning collectors can find many 
examples, spanning five thousand years 
and several civilizations, in the low four 
figures. Classical earrings often can be 
found in the $1,000-to-$8,500 range, 
with necklaces beginning at about 
$5,500. Prices can, of course, climb far 
higher. While an absolutely first-rate 
pair of Roman shield earrings can be 
had for about $3,500, jewels of great 
continued on page 13¢ 
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continued from page 126 
rarity can climb into the tens—or even 
the hundreds—of thousands of dollars. 
The ancient jewelry market, which 
last peaked in the late eighties, is going 
strong once again—so much so that on 
December 8 Christie’s New York is 
holding its first-ever specialized sale in 
the area. One of the finest offerings, a 
pair of superb gold circa 400 B.c. ear- 













rings depicting the winged figure Nike 
—goddess of victory—is estimated to 
sell for $80,000 to $120,000. 

\lthough the market has always been 
small, it is a collecting tradition with a 
long, curious past. Julius Caesar trea- 
sured his Greek engraved gems. For 

enturies European church officials 
ore signet rings from the ancients— 
id, anxious to hide the fact that they 
wearing pagan artifacts, were not 
lling Alexander “John the Bap- 





ntifying a nude Aphrodite 


as the Virgin Mary. Dilettantes from 
America, England and France on the 
grand tour during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries flocked to Italy to 
acquire ancient pieces, inspiring the 
vogue for Greek and Roman revivalism. 
Collectors have included such disparate 
figures as Peter the Great, J. P. Morgan 
and Barbra Streisand. Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy Onassis often wore ancient rings. 


Jewelry was such an integral part of 
Egyptian life that the word sha was used 
to mean “luck” and the word sha-sha to 
signify “bead.” By the Middle King- 
dom, around 2000 B.c., the skill of 
Egyptian goldsmiths was quite extraor- 
dinary. They used repoussé, chasing, 
engraving, granulation, wirework, enam- 
eling and lapidary techniques. Many as- 
pects of their jewelry were laced with 
complex symbolism, from the religious 
meaning of the scarab, eye and serpent 


continued on page 132 


ir ancient jewelry,” says scholar and 


Lert: Bracelet, Anda- 
lusian, 10th-12th cen- 
tury. Gold, pearls and 
garnets; 67," long. A 
bracelet is an extreme- 
ly rare example of Is- 
lamic goldwork. Aaron 
Gallery, London. 


Asove: Nike Earrings, 
Greek, circa 400 B.c. 
Gold; 1'%o" tall. The 
Greek goddess of vic- 
tory is depicted in a 
superlative pair of - 
Nike earrings. Chris- 
tie’s, New York. 


Derek J. Content, “you have a direct 
( w7th one person in the ancient world. 
ai ng something deeply personal.” 
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continued from page 130 
through the references to the deities to 
the choice of semiprecious gems. Lapis 
lazuli, “the heavenly stone,” represented 
the sky. Blood-red carnelian meant life. 

An excellent example of this intri- 
cate symbolism is a New Kingdom ring, 
now thirty-four hundred years old, in 
the form of a cat carved in carnelian, at 
New York’s Merrin Gallery. The cat 
was sacred to Bastet, goddess of love 
and war, who herself could be sweet as 
a kitten—or utterly vicious. Valued at 
$18,000, it was probably crafted in a 
royal workshop. Those treasures of the 
pharaohs that weren’t melted down 
ages ago have largely entered museum 
collections. The bead necklaces, scarabs 
and other Egyptian jewels that often 
come on the market today were the jew- 
els of less exalted nobility. 

One of the fascinating elements of 
collecting ancient jewelry is under- 
standing the greater political move- 


ments that chang he course of de- 


sign. Around 90 hen the Greeks 
renewed trade \ r Fast, they 
took the inlay, ulation 


techniques the 
jewelry makers an 
their own style, deligi 
sumptuousness. 

“Gold shines like fire blazing i 
night, supreme of lordly wealth,” | 
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dar, greatest of Greece’s lyrical poets, 
wrote in the Olympian Odes, some five 
centuries before Christ. And indeed, 
gold and electrum objects from ancient 
Greece have survived far more than sil- 
ver work. An exquisite example is a pair 
of beautifully sculpted early-fourth- 
century Hellenistic gold Sphinx ear- 
rings. Only an inch and a quarter 
tall, “they’re perfectly formed busts of 





\Bove: Ring, Khmer, 
9th-13th century. Gold 
nd amethyst; 1K" A 
ing bears stylized im- 

res of the naga, a 


RiGut: Amulet, Egyp- 
tian, 664-332 B.c. 
Faience; 2%" tall. A 
pendant of Bes, the 
deity of childhood, is 
designed to be hung 
froma cord, Anti- _ 
quarium, New York. 


serpent god associat- 
h the Khmer dy- 
s. Spink, London. 


Lert: “A Baule” Ear- 
rings, Etruscan, late 
6th-early 5th century 
B.C. Gold; 1%" tall. 
Etruscan metalwork is | 
noted for its intricacy, 
as in granulated ear- 
rings. Ariadne Gal- | 
leries, Inc., New York. | 
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voluptuous women attached to the: 
winged torsos of lions,” says Joseph; 
Coplin of Antiquarium Fine Ancient‘ 
Arts, a New York gallery that for. over * 
two decades has helped pioneer the field | 
of wearable jewelry from antiquity. 

In ancient Rome ostentation was ini- 
tially frowned upon. But by the first! 
century B.C., as the empire began its as- 

continued on page 134) 
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Lert: Pin, Hellenistic, 
circa Ist century B.c. 
Gold; 5%" long. Hand 
on Eros’s head, Aphro- 
dite adjusts her anklet 
atop a pin likely to have 
been worn in the hair. 
Christie’s, New York. 


continued from page 132 

cent, Roman mariners were sailing the 
world in search of sapphires, pearls, gar- 
nets, coral and emeralds. One exam- 
ple of the Roman predilection for 
gemstones is an ornate pair of gold 
hoop earrings with garnet cabochons at 
New York’s Robert Haber & Associates. 
Believed to be from the second cen- 
tury, the Eastern Roman earrings are 
$7,500. This was around the time of 
the “love token,” as Content, whose an- 
cient cameo collection is on exhibition 
at Oxford, characterizes it. One fre- 
quent third-century depiction is a hand 
pinching an earlobe, with the inscrip- 
tion “remember me.” But an even more 
memorable—naughtier?—token is an 
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astern Roman third-century cameo of 


xcled Cupid with “ponoo,” Greek 
carved below. Small, 
.eos sell for as little as 

r, mounted ones run 
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symbolizing bounty or prosperity. One 
top example at Antiquarium is a second- 
to-third-century ring valued at $4,500. 

The ancients’ fascination with jewel- 
ry did not preclude curmudgeonly be- 
havior. Max Bernheimer, the specialist 
for Christie’s upcoming sale, tells the 
story of a Roman grouch named Habin- 
nas, who appears in the Satyricon. Com- 


plaining that his wife had “cleaned him 
out” when she talked him into a new 
pendant and earrings, Habinnas grum- 
bled, “If I had a daughter, I’d cut her 
little ears off.” 

After Rome fell, eastern European 
barbarian tribes roamed the continent, 
wearing their wealth in the form of gold 


ABOVE Lert: Intaglio, 
Hellenistic, 2nd-1st 
century B.c. Carne- 
lian; 4" tall. Swirling 
lines distinguish an im- 
age of Papposilenos, a 
wise but often drunk- 
en satyr. Ariadne Gal- 
leries, Inc., New York. 





ABovE: Sinu Alligator 
Ornaments, pre-Co- 
lumbian, circa 1000. 
Gold; 4%" and 5" 
long. Originally nose 
ornaments, two alliga- 
tors could now be used 
as pendants. David 
Bernstein, New York. 
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continued from page 134 
such as filigree, mixing them with Byz- 
antine cloisonné. Jewelry makers often 
cut garnets and set them into metal 
cells, a technique used in a fifth-century 
gold belt buckle at Ward & Company 
Works of Art. Gold foil backings make 
the garnets glisten in the light. In 1987 
the piece sold for $18,000. Recently Ward 
reacquired the same buckle, now valued 
at $40,000, from the collector’s estate. 
While much of the golden pre- 
Columbian booty that the conquista- 
dores hauled back to Spain was melted 
down in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, jewels from the Americas 
provided inspiration for work by Al- 
brecht Direr and for brooches and 
pendants designed by Renaissance gold- 
smiths, notes Stacy Goodman, the pre- 
Columbian expert at Sotheby’s in New 
York. In modern times this appre- 
ciation was shared by sculptor Louise 
Nevelson, who was often photographed 
wearing a large Veraguas gold eagle 
pendant, and by Frida Kahlo, who loved 
Mezcala serpentine big-bead necklaces. 
In Mesoamerica, from the Olmecs, in 
about 1000 B.c., through the Maya and 


animals in the arts. Jewelry designs thus 
are geometric or floral or take the form 
of highly stylized figures. Filigree was a 
frequently used technique, but because 
of its fragility, few early pieces survive. 
At Fortuna Fine Arts in New York, one 
twelfth-to-thirteenth-century spiraled 
bracelet has heart-shaped terminals. A 
second bracelet from the same period is 
decorated with a vegetal design featur- 
ing granulation. Each is $10,000. 
Similarly, the late-twentieth-century 
economic ascendance of many Asian 
countries has led to more collector in- 
terest. Because the ancient Chinese and 
Koreans valued jade and other hard- 
stones more highly than gold and sil- 
ver, the little very early material that 
comes on the market today is in the 
form of beads. One example at J. J. Lally 
& Co. is a Han Dynasty necklace made 
of carnelian agate, which is priced at 
$6,000. “The carved, geometric forms 
look Art Déco or Bauhaus to our mod- 
ern eyes,” says James Lally, “but in fact 
they’re two thousand years old.” 
Ancient Japan was so embroiled in 
warfare that few resources were devoted 


namese calcified-jade earrings, for $3,400. 
For those who purchase ancient jew- 
elry for wear, not just display, conserva- 
tion is an all-important issue: Though 
modern support structures or rein- 
forcements must often be created, ex- 
perts insist that any change be re- 
versible. “Never apply heat,” New York 
dealer Samuel Merrin says. “It changes 
the beautiful patina and can crack 
stones.” Skilled jewelers can make a lin- 
er to size a ring or to protect the sus- 
pension holes of anything worn on a 
chain. Ear wires can be wrapped. Gold- 
smiths can create pronged holders to 
transform buckles, plaques or other ob- 
jects into pins. Fine ancient jewelry 
should be stored in pouches, says Robin 
Beningson of Antiquarium, and should 
not come in contact with other metal. 
“Wearing ancient jewelry bears with 
it a responsibility,” states Torkom De- 
mirjian, the founder of Ariadne Gal- 
leries in New York. “You must enjoy 
sharing your knowledge of mythology 
or the history of the piece. And you 
must know that you are the temporary — 
custodian of something exquisite that 


“The carved, geometric forms of Han Dynasty jewelry 
look Art Déco or Bauhaus to our modern eyes,” says dealer 
James Lally, “but in fact they’re two thousand years old.” 


the Aztecs, jewelry making flourished, 
with green jade, a substance as hard as 
steel, valued even more than gold by the 
elites. Among the early Andean cultures, 
emeralds were particularly rare and 
sought after. Remarkably, these cultures 
did not possess iron tools. A Mayan 
pendant of a man wearing a miniature 
necklace is all the more exceptional 
considering the fact that the jade was 
carved with a wooden drill rotated by a 
string. The fourth-century piece is be- 
ing sold by New York dealer David 
Bernstein for $100,000. 

For a long time ancient jewelry was 
not collected in the Islamic world. In re- 
cent decades, however, greater affluence 
has led to an increase in interest. Is- 


lamic law traditionally limits the use of 


representational images of humans or 
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to the arts, and thus relatively few jew- 
eled ornaments were created for the no- 
bility. The rest of Asia was less ascetic, 
says Theresa McCullough, a dealer at 
London’s Spink. Elaborate Javanese 
rings with foliate designs from the ninth 
century on are available at Spink for up 
to $6,000, with simpler pieces selling 
for as little as $200. An unusual double- 
digit toe ring from Cambodia has a 
carved banded agate from India in the 
form of the Nandi bull and is $18,000. 
In New York, both Doris Wiener and 
her daughter, Nancy Wiener, have gal- 
leries that feature selections of fine an- 
cient Asian jewelry. Doris Wiener is 


curre: 'y showing a fine seventh-centu- 
ry Khi er carved emerald depicting 
Rama the archer. Nancy Wiener is of- 
fering a superb pair of first-century Viet- 


you will pass on to the next generation. 
Just think: You might be wearing some- 
thing Agrippina or Cleopatra wore.” 

“It doesn’t take a vast fortune to put 
together a credible collection,” Content 
notes. With the exception of extremely 
fragile pieces or works of scholarly im- 
portance, he encourages purchasers to 
wear their acquisitions. “Jewelry was 
meant to adorn a body, not a bank box.” 

And the graduate student and his 
fiancée? They married several months 
after he placed the incandescent, one- 
of-a-kind ring on her finger. “My wife 
and I often muse about having met one 
another during these three different 
historical moments—the peak of the 
Roman Empire, the Enlightenment and 
the end of the second millennium— 
reincarnations of a single love.” 0 
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AUSTRIAN IN'TERVEN TION 


CONTEMPORARY DESIGN ANIMATES A RENAISSANCE CASTLE 





Architecture by Giinther Domenig/Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


ROM ITS BROAD LAWN, 

Schloss Neuhaus ap- 

pears to be the epito- 
me of a Renaissance house in 
central Europe. Its founda- 
tions date to the mid-—thir- 
teenth century, although the 
original structure was de- 
stroyed by fire and rebuilt 
around 1490. Its stucco walls 
have trompe l’oeil moldings 
and quoins, the red-tile roofs 
are steeply pitched, and a 
graceful cupola crowns the 
corner chapel. Wooded hills 
surround the house and the 
village, with its needle-spired 
church, just below. The 
timeless look of the ensem- 
ble is deceiving, however, for 
the castle was abandoned, 
overgrown and decaying ten 
years ago, and its new own- 
ers, Herbert and Eva Liaunig, 
have combined restoration 
with innovation to make 
their castle a work of art that 


138 


looks forward as well as back. 
The couple had been 
searching for a farmhouse or 
a barn to convert to a retreat 
and a showcase for their con- 
temporary art collection, 
which had outgrown their 
house near Vienna and their 
city apartment. Instead, they 
gambled on Schloss Neu- 
haus, for though it would re- 
quire extensive restoration, it 
had good bones and pretty 
views of the Austrian land- 
scape. Empty since 1960, it 
belonged to the Benedic- 
tines, who had bought the 
continued on page 140 


Asove: The 15th-cen- 
tury Schloss Neuhaus, 
in the Austrian coun- 
tryside, was renovated 
by architect Giinther 
Domenig for Her- 
bert and Eva Liaunig. 
Rucut: The main stair. 
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continued from page 138 
surrounding forest and were 
happy to find someone who 
would assume responsibility 
for this orphan. The Liau 
nigs welcomed the chal- 
lenge—although they soon 
discovered how much costly 
work would be required to 
remedy decades of neglect. 
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irlier, when 


ne ler, aman- 
urac le board, 
Herbert m- 
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and a showrool 
center from Giinther D 


nig, who had created 


perimental house for himself 
not far away (see Architectur- 
al Digest, December 1998). “I 
had come to architecture by 
way of art,” Liaunig says, “and 
| wanted to have buildings 
(hat would start people talk- 
ind get architects on our 
ince they were the ones 
mtinued on page 146 
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ABOVE LEFT AND 
Asove: A classically 
arcaded inner court- 
yard is penetrated 
by asteel, aluminum 
and glass hall that 
Domenig calls the 
“breakthrough.” 
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continued from page 140 
who bought our products.” 
30th commissions met 
their goals, and Domenig be- 
came a friend—one who was 
later called in to offer his 
ideas on Schloss Neuhaus. 
Liaunig had just left Funder 
to go into business for him- 
self, and his resources were 
limited, but he responded 
enthusiastically to the are 


continued on page 148 
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AUSTRIAN INTERVENTION 


Top: The attic gallery, 
where the Liaunigs 
display works by con- 
temporary Austrian 
artists. ABOVE: Weath- 
ered beams and bricks 
contrast with a sleek, 
transparent bridge. 


“The first step was to 
re-create the original 
ition,” says Do- 

. “The next was 
active reorientation.” 
RiGut: A gravel drive 
leads to the castle, 
with its chapel’s spire. 


nd new would 
be woven together by 
concrete and glass 
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tect’s sketches for restored living areas 
on the second floor and a suite of art 
galleries in a radically remodeled attic 
story. Old and new would be woven to- 
gether by concrete stairs and steel- 
framed glass balconies and skylights, 
sharpening one’s appreciation of past 
and present. 

First, unsightly additions were re- 
moved in order to restore the purity and 
regularity of the courtyard, with its 
double arcade of round arches and slen- 
der columns. The moat at the sides and 
rear of the house was cleared of soil 
to reveal the medieval basement walls, 
and the structure was reinforced under 
the supervision of project architect 
Gerhard Wallner. A restoration expert 
stripped the upper walls and touched up 
the original painted fagade, and the bold 
colors of the chapel’s eighteenth-centu- 
ry trompe l’oeil frescoes were restored. 

The Liaunigs hired the Viennese 
company of Friedrich Otto Schmidt, 
which had worked with Otto Wagner 
and Adolf Loos in the early decades of 
the century, to restore the decrepit inte- 
riors. The parquetry and Botticino mar- 
ble floors, wood-beam ceilings, doors 
and chimneypieces were all refurbished 
or replaced. Carpenters adjusted the po- 
sitioning of the windows, creating a suc- 
cession of handsomely proportioned, 
light-filled rooms, which the owners fur- 
nished with a mix of Baroque and mod- 
ern furniture and a few choice artworks. 

The main floor reveals the eclectic 
tastes of the owners, who collect an- 
tique Chinese and Thai art, Caucasian 
carpets and antique travel books. Liau- 
nig wanted to show off his treasury of 
Baroque cut crystal and came up with 
the idea of a vitrine that would divide 
the living areas from the new construc- 
tion beyond. Domenig designed a dou- 
ble wall of glass, lit from the sides to 

‘luminate the shelves of crystal. At the 
\ter is a glass door framing a stair that 
tilevered from the wall. The juxta- 
1 of the fragile stemware and the 
‘ramic stove nearby with the 
‘f the poured-concrete stair 

the spirit of the house. 
linke ' by a second- 
flo rid that ex ls from a bal- 
con irtyard to a 


bLaALC 


looking the 


bridge that spans the moat and connects 
the house with the terraced garden. At 


ground level, Domenig added a metal | 


grille that covers the stair leading to the 
basement and a steel-lined channel that 


carries rainwater from a cistern in the | 


courtyard and establishes an axis to 


guide one in beneath the entrance arch. | 


Domenig’s most ambitious inven- 
tions are in the attic. Many of the old 
timbers had rotted and had to be re- 


placed, which made it easier for the | 


architect to raise the roof by twenty 


inches, providing more space for the 


display of paintings and sculpture, most- 
ly by Austrian artists, and African 
masks. Contemporary and traditional ge- 


ometries collide in the combination of | 


weathered joists, wood strip floors and a 
worn brick arch with the crisply de- 
tailed glass bridge and steel balustrades. 
Natural light filters in through louvers 
in the pitched roof, and the trusses serve 
as a scaling device, creating a sense of 
intimacy within the extended vault. 
There is a suggestion of an artist’s stu- 
dio—as though one had gone to the 
source where the art was created. 

For the designer and the owners, re- 
spect for the heritage of architecture 
and delight in its potential for growth 
are two sides of the same coin. In a 
country that enjoys so rich a legacy 
from the past, there is a constant chal- 
lenge to find new ways of using old 
buildings and to make a distinctive con- 
tribution to structures that have evolved 
over the centuries, rather than simply to 
mimic historical styles. Eva Liaunig 
jokes that Domenig practiced on their 
house in preparation for building the 
cultural center in Hiittenberg, a steel- 
and-glass pavilion in an old mining 
structure; in fact, this integration of old 
and new is a theme that he has explored 
throughout his career. 


The Liaunigs have invited an Austri- — 





an and a British sculptor to remodel one © 


room each in the castle and are eagerly 
awaiting the house that Steven Holl has 
designed for them in upstate New York. 
Meanwhile, they are back where they 
were ten years ago—in need of addi- 
tional space to display their art, they are 
currently remodeling an old barn near- 
by to serve as a gallery. 0 
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THE CAMCORDER GROWS UP 
NEW FEATURES FOR NOVICE AND PRO ALIKE 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


F EVERY FAMILY DOESN’T 
have an Uncle Ned, every 
occasion does. He’s the 
chap with the camera. Not 
the ten-dollar disposable but 
a camera so fancy and so 
complicated it entitles him to 
tell Cousin Rose to stand 
over there and to shout to 
clusters of oblivious people, 
“Smile!” In short, his equip- 
ment is sufficiently impres- 
sive that it gives him the au- 
thority to take over and run 
the event he is recording. 
Since the mid-1980s the 
Uncle Ned brigade has been 
exchanging the simple cam- 
era for the camcorder, a 
piece of equipment even 
more daunting than a Nikon. 
The camcorder gives Uncle 
Ned more power to order 
people around than a still 
camera because he not only 
can place you here or there, 
he can also tell you what 





to do. When he’s holding 
this intimidating device in 
his hands, what can you do 
but hop, skip and jump on 
his command? 

Hence the question this 
Christmas revolves around 
whether or not the cam- 
corder has been perfected to 
a degree that normal people 
can consider using one or 
giving one to a technological 
innocent as a present. Well, 
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maybe yes, and maybe no. 
There are a lot of cam- 
corders sitting in tier upon 
tier in the stores. Bob Pleyer, 
video marketing manager for 
Sharp Electronics, says that 
he is selling his instruments 
in a field in which there are 
at least eighty competitive 
models. Confusing? Possibly 
so for a person coming from 
another time, place and cul- 
ture. The American shopper 
has been schooled in picking 
one out of the many by hav- 
ing to select the right break- 
fast cereal or toothpaste. As a 
people, we’ve learned to han- 
dle commercial diversity. 

If you remember that all 
Electroland is divided into 
two parts, analog and dig- 
ital, you will have the first 
noteworthy distinction among 
camcorders. The analog cam- 
corders are less expensive 
than the digital ones—shame 
on you if you spend a penny 
more than $400 on the best 
of them—and analog cam- 
corders are fully compatible 
with your VCR and your 
television set. In the deficit 
column, they are on the 
wrong side of history and 
will, sooner or later, become 
technological dinosaurs, or 
technosaurs, as they might 
say in Electroland. Digital is 
more expensive, and pictures 
made .n digital format will 
not work in your VCR with- 
Iditional equipment, 

y will be better, 


out 


but 


and postproduc- 
tion | ictures shot 
on a di ler that 
are not oi sible 


with an analog 
In case you're tching 

your head over what, 

deeper sense, is the differe 


me 


between digital and analog, 





the distinction is that the in- 
formation making up a digi- 
tal picture is expressed in the 
famous binary system of ze- 
ros and ones, while an analog 
sound recording captures the 
musical information as waves 
that are analogous to the real 
sounds themselves. 

Either way, the people in 
the business are unanimous 
in claiming that even today’s 
inexpensive camcorders are 
superior to the home movie 
camera of yesteryear. They 
are simpler to use, although 
camcorders were not without 
their difficulties when they 
first appeared in the stores. 
You would, for example, have 
to achieve something called 
white balance in order to get 
a decent picture. “This used 
to be a procedure in itself,” 
says John Havens of Sam- 
sung Electronics America. 
“You'd have to take a white 
piece of paper and hold it up 
to the lens and press a but- 
ton for white-balance adjust- 
ment. If you wanted to make 
sure your colors were natural 





and properly balanced, you’d 
have to adjust the camera to 
the lighting environment it: 
was being used in. So out- 
doors you would do your 
white balance. If you moved 
the camera inside, you would 
then need to rewhite the bal- 
ance.” Nowadays we needn’t} 
bother with such considera- 
tions. Just pick up the -cam- 
corder, says Havens, “put it 
in the standby mode, and. 
when you're ready to record | 
an image, you press the little] 
red button, and you're off! 
and recording memories.” | 
One hundred and ten years} 
ago cameras not requiring a4 
mule to lug them around were} 
often called “detectives” 7 
the somewhat spurious sup 
position that they were so} 
small, wrongdoers would no ‘| 
see that their pictures were} 
being taken. What was a i 
exaggeration to boost sales} 
in the 1880s has been a real | 
ity for nearly twenty years 
in 1999. Camcorders of one 
sort or another are every 
where, making a record of 
what we do and often what 
we say as well. Cameras are 
quietly mounted in eve 
kind of public location, and 
in a short period of time the 
camcorder has changed ou 
sense of privacy in a so 
ciety where we no longe 
continued on page 154 
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continued from page 150 
know who’s watching and recording. 

The camcorder has been developed 
to the point that darkness has ceased to 
be much of a friend to crime, thanks, 
at least in part, to Sony’s NightShot fea- 
ture. “NightShot allows you to shoot 
video in total darkness,” says Linda 
Vuolo, Sony’s senior marketing man- 
ager for camcorders. “It’s based on an 
infrared system, sort of like the night- 
vision goggles that were once only for 
military use. NightShot can be used to 
record sleeping babies or Halloween 
with the kids or, if you live in the woods, 
nocturnal wildlife. With most cam- 
corders, if there’s not enough light, 
you're not going to get a good picture, 
but with NightShot, which is on many 
Sony camcorders, you can record even 
if there’s zero light.” 

Along with NightShot comes Steady- 
Shot—“a picture stabilization system, 
available on most of our camcorders,” 
explains Vuolo. “If your hand is a little 
bit shaky, with the SteadyShot engaged, 
it straightens out the picture and makes 
your video much more watchable.” This 
by no means exhausts the features that 
Sony offers. That’s fitting, since Sony 


Digital camcorders are also infinitely superior when it comes to editing 
motion pictures, because they take the images off the tape and put them in the | 
bowels of the computer, where postproduction becomes possible. 


was the company that introduced the 
camcorder for home photographers, 
and it continues to dominate sales of 
the device, with between 35 and 40 
percent of the market. Nevertheless, 
Sony’s competitors offer camcorders 
with pretty much the same features for 
instruments in the same price range. 
They have the zoom lens and instant 
playback on small screens that swing 
out from the body of the camera so the 
photographer can see exactly what the 
recording will look like when it’s played 
on the ‘TV. As with so many other ob- 
jects for sale in Electroland, product 
and/or price differentiation is hard won, 
since the street price of camcorders 
keeps dropping. 

When it comes to playing what has 
been recorded, beware! There are a va- 
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riety of tape formats, in both analog and 
digital. Some are a trade-off between 
price and picture quality; some are the 
result of competition between manu- 
facturers. One way or another, you can 
devise ways to make whatever format 
you have work with different machines, 
but it can be complicated. 

If you don’t want to make finished 
movies of what you’ve photographed, 
analog camcorders may be your best 
bet: They’re inexpensive, and, by and 
large, you can slam them in your VCR 
and play your home movie of the last 
hilarious family vacation, uncut and 
unedited, for the victims you have 
trapped in your recreation room after 
Christmas dinner. Cheap, good fun. 

In the long run, however, digital cam- 
corders are able to do many more things 
than the analog camcorders can do. Al- 
though an analog camcorder can take 
snapshots, it is a laborious process com- 
pared with the ease with which a digital 
device takes care of the job. With a dig- 
ital machine, your snapshot goes onto 
something called a Memory Stick. “It’s a 
little smaller than a piece of gum,” says 
Vuolo. “There’s a slot for it built right 


into the camcorder, so you take the 
still images, and they all get recorded 
onto this Memory Stick. Then you re- 
move the Memory Stick from your 
camcorder, and you can interface it 
with your PC in several ways.” By in- 
terfacing with your PC, Vuolo means 
you can put the Memory Stick in a 
special slot from which the PC can 
print your snapshot, or trick it up, if 
you're one of the growing number of 
people who like to use graphics pro- 
grams to doctor images. 

Digital camcorders are also infinitely 
superior when it comes to editing mo- 
tion pictures, because they take the 
images off the tape and put them in the 
bowels of the computer, where post- 
production—which includes editing, 
subtitles, adding noise, taking out noise, 

















































taking out people or adding famil 
pets—becomes possible. In the right) 
hands, these magic transformations can § 
even be done quickly. 

To perform such magic, your com- | 
puter must have a video-editing pro- 
gram such as Apple’s iMovie, which} 
comes loaded on the new iMac DV. | 
‘That your computer can do such things | 
at all is quite startling, considering that | 
just a few years ago editing machines ~ 
cost vast sums of money, but what has 
not changed is that the editor still has to 
learn how to do it, and that may take © 
longer than you would like. 

High-end camcorders that make such 
things possible are for people the man- | 
ufacturers call “prosumers: half profes- | 
sional, half consumer,” says Andrew 
Nelkin, general manager of Panason- 
ic’s consumer video division. “They go 
for items like Panasonic’s model PV- 
DV950, a Digital Palmcorder Camcord- 
er, which, at about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, is the cat’s mustache in 
camcorders and the last stop upward 
before spending big money on a TV- 
station-quality camera.” What’s so spe- 
cial about the PV-DV950? “It fits in} 


the palm of your hand,” Nelkin says, 
“which, in and of itself, is amazing.” He | 
adds, “It has a twelve-to-one optical 
zoom; it has IEEE 1394. Someone who’s 
going to spend that much money is real- 
ly going to be into using their camera 
for more than just the auto mode. It has 
all automatic features, plus it has full ' 
manual override.” 
This full manual override is the 
equivalent of those hoity-toity Euro- | 
pean cars that let you choose when you | 
want to drive with automatic shift and 
when with stick shift. Be that as it may, | 
if you do not know what IEEE 1394— 
is, you don’t want PV-DV950, but you | 
may still want a camcorder. They are 
fun, they are now quite cheap and get- 
ting cheaper, and America is a nation 
of big spenders. 0 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
ASPEN, TUSCANY, PALM BEACH, COSTA CAREYES, SAGAPONACK, SANTA FE... 


SANTA FE 


® Georgia O’Keeffe 
A rtist Georgia O’Keeffe 
spent her final years at Sol 
y Sombra, a 20-acre estate set in 
the shadow of New Mexico’s 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains 
(AD, June 1998). The Pueblo- 
style main residence features a 
living room, a formal dining 
room and a professional kitch- 
en. The library, with wood 
floors and a kiva-style fireplace, 
was once O’Keeffe’s bedroom. 
Upstairs are three bedrooms 
and a master suite, which has a 
private terrace and a fireplace in 
the bath. The property includes 
a greenhouse and several guest 
facilities. $12.2 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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MARIO NOVAK 


SAGAPONACK 
® Agrest and Gandelsonas 
Wee Amore, a hous« 

area of eastern Lon; 
land popular among artists a 
writers, was designed by the 
architectural team of Diana 
Agrest and Mario Gandelsonas 
in 1992. The house’s varying 
forms include a silo, a gazebo 


and a bridge, which leads across 
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room and a circular library— 
was designed to afford views 
through tall windows and 
French doors. The house also 
has a media room with a satel- 
lite dish and an office surround- 
ed by a widow’s walk with views 
to the ocean. Bordered on one 
side by nearly 300 feet of 
frontage on Sagaponack Pond 
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and on another by farmland, the 
gated eight-acre property fea- 
tures a 76-foot free-form swim- 
ming pool with two cabanas and 
a bar area. There is a separate 
apartment space for staff. 

$9.5 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 160 
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THE SECRET TO GREAT ENTERTAINING 
IS GREAT ENTERTAINMENT, 


There’s nothing like live music to tum an ordinary party into a major social event. And the Yamaha Disklavier 
piano brings famous musicians into your home to perform exclusive concerts for you and your friends. With 
the unique Yamaha Disklavier system, every nuance of the artists’ original performances is 


recreated, right down to the moving keys and pedals. It’s just like having George Gershwin 





or Chick Corea at your piano bench. The Disklavier is not limited to piano music, though; it 
can play the entire orchestral score of a Broadway hit or Mozart concerto. 
When you have a Yamaha Disklavier, the best entertainment in town is in your living room. To find out how 


to get this remarkable piano there, visit www.yamaha.com /PIANOS.htm, or call (800)711-0745 ext.459 for a free 


Disklavier CD-ROM. 


€> YAMAHA cisklavier 


©1999 Yamaha Corporation of America, Keyboard Division. Visit us at www.yamaha.com. P.O. Box 6600, Buena Park, CA 90622 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
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®USS Sequoia 

eemed too extravagant by 

former president Jimmy 
Carter, the USS Sequoia served 
as the official yacht for nine 
presidents for nearly 50 years 
before it was sacrificed in a ges- 
ture symbolizing governmental 
thrift. Originally built as a plea- 
sure craft in 1925, the vessel was 
acquired by the navy in 1933 
and underwent many renova- 


PETER VITALE 


tions over the following years, 





COURTESY PHILIP HAWKES 


BURGUNDY 


® Jacques Garcia 

ocated 130 miles south of 

Paris, the Chateau de 
Menou was completed in 1681 
by Armand Frangois de Menou, 
a captain in Louis XIV’s army. 
Jacques Garcia restored and 
decorated the property, which 
was awarded a prize for its 
restoration by the Demeure 
Historique in 1989. The first 
floor has a double-height en- 
trance hall, a library, a vaulted 
dining room and a chapel. In 





including the installation of an 
elevator for Franklin Roose- 
velt—later replaced by a wet bar » 
at the request of Lyndon John- 
son. After it was sold in 1977, | 
the Sequoia ended up in the 
hands of a shipbuilding compa- 
ny that has since painstakingly 
restored the 108-foot-long boat, | 
which was subsequently desig- 
nated a National Historic Land- 
mark. The main saloon (left), 

site of conferences between 
Roosevelt and Winston Chur- 
chill and the poker games and 
piano playing of Harry S. Tru- 
man, contains the original table. 
Although Ronald Reagan want- 
ed the boat back during his 
tenure, it remained in private 
hands and was redecorated by 
designer Carleton Varney (AD, 
Jan. 1983). $2.75 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 





the grand salon (right), painted 


above the fireplace, and images 


have guest bedrooms and a bil- and guesthouses. 30 million 
liard room. Set on 290 acres, the francs ($4.9 million). 

formal gardens have a swim- 

ming pool and follies. Outbuild- — For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


continued on page 162 


and decorated beams exemplify of some of the chateau’s later 


the chateau’s French Renais- owners are displayed on the 
sance style. A portrait of the room’s boiseries. An elevator 


marquise de Menou hangs serves the upper floors, which ings include a banqueting h: 
{ g anqueting ha 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 160 


ASPEN 


@ Larry Yaw 

jammed modernist elements 

up against traditional ele- 
ments—the idea is that they 
clarify each other,” architect 
Larry Yaw said of the four-bed- 
room house he built for his 
family in Aspen, Colorado (AD, 
Dec. 1996). The residence is on 
12 acres amid groves of mature 
aspen trees. A 19-foot peaked 


ceiling in the living/dining 
room (right) frames views of 
Mount Hayden, while bay win- 
dows and skylights “bring the 
landscape into the house, but in 
a carefully modulated way.” A 
guest apartment overlooks the 
forest. $4.3 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


DAVID O. MARLOW 


PALM BEACH 


® Addison Mizner 

rchitect of numerous Palm 

Beach estates, Addison 
Mizner built a five-story villa 
in 1924 to use as his own resi- 
dence. Main living areas open to 
an L-shaped terrace, including 
the living room (left), which 
displays Mizner’s original 
touches, such as carved Moorish 
stone and a ceiling of carved 
and stenciled pecky cypress. 
The adjacent dining room fea- 
tures a floor of clay tiles made 
by Mizner’s own company and 
carved wall panels that once 
hung in Queen Isabella of 
Spain’s bedroom. A cypress ceil- 
ing also appears in the fifth- 
floor master bedroom, which 
has 15 windows opening to 
views of the Atlantic Ocean. 
$5.75 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 165 
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to make the most of your time. 


We're a proud sponsor of NOVA on PBS. 


Check your local listings for times. 


Northwestern 
Mutual Life: 


The Quiet Company* 


ee, WI ~www.northwesternmutual.com 











hen Italian interior de- 

signer Daniela Leusch 
first saw Villa Montebello, 
she knew her “long search for 
something special was over.” 
Situated in the hills of Tuscany, 
with terrace views of the me- 
dieval town of Camaiore, the 
four-story house has undergone 
a thorough restoration. The liv- 
ing/dining room (right) extends 
the length of the house to a gar- 
den and the pool. $2.2 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


TIM STREET-PORTER 





ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT/ALESSANDRO DI CRIGNIS 








EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 








COSTA CAREYES 


® Marco Aldaco 

na stretch of land between 

Puerto Vallarta and Man- 
zanillo on the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, architect Marco Aldaco 
designed a series of buildings 
that accommodate the breath- 
taking landscape. Villa Careyes 
clings to rugged cliffs amid two 
acres of tropical gardens. The 
largest palapa (left) contains an 
open-air living room with steps 
that lead down to the curved 
pool, allowing a 240-degree 
view of the Pacific. Two addi- 
tional pa/apas house a dining 
room and a modern kitchen. An 
adjacent structure provides ac- 
cess to the cliffside spa and 
holds the property’s five bed- 
rooms—the master suite has its 


own rooftop patio. $4 million. 
For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


ued on page 169 
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VE’RE AS MACHO AS THE NEX 


PSU Ce eS 


Even the most hardened mountain man knows 
























enough to come in out of the cold. And that the 
next best thing to a warm fire in a snug, out-of-the- 
way log cabin is a pair of warm, power-adjustable, 
heated front leather seats in a snug, out-of-the- 
way Nissan Pathfinder. With the automatic 
temperature control set at, say, a balmy 78° 
Those are just three of the luxurious creature 
comforts available in the new 2000 Pathfinder to 
help remind you of the civilization you left behind. 
Or simply the house you left behind as you and the 
snowplows begin your morning commutes. 
Lap-of-luxury considerations aside, this is also 
the toughest and most capable Pathfinder we’ve 
ever built, with features like front and rear stabi- 
lizer bars and our exclusive MonoFrame’ con- 
struction. And in recent five-star government crash 
tests, no other SUV outperformed the Pathfinder: 
It’s the kind of comfortable, luxurious, ver- 
satile vehicle you need wherever it is you’re 
heading —- up above the tree line to traverse a 
frozen landscape, or down to the mini-mart to pick 


up some frozen yogurt. 





KEEPING THE GREAT OUTDOORS OUT. 















The serene, spacious, luxuri- 
ous interior features available 
items like: heated leather- 
appointed front seats, a Six- 
speaker s Vi FM /CGD/ 
cassette sic ith Dolby 
Noise Revuct sht-way 
power driver's at tic 
temperature control, power 
Sliding-giass sunroof, side 






impact air bags 










©1999 Nissan North America, Inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, ORIVEN and P 


{ by or licensed to Ni .Vehicl i i z ide-i r bags. 
Fieri faatraintevstem. Always seer youresst belt. Children under 12 should t y ed to Nissan. ‘Vehicle equipped with optional front-seat, side-impact air bag: 


restrained, Never place a rear-facing child seat in the front seat. ‘Operation of lighting sf 
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SO NICE TO COME HOME IN. 
Nissan's available HomeLink’ 
Universal Transceiver operates 
up to three remote-controlled 
devices, such as a front gate, 

. garage door and house lights; 
meee sss “from the comfort and security "~~" 
of your driver’s seat. It’s even 
compatible with rolling-code 
entry systems, which helps DRIVEN. 
prevent scanners from pirating 
your security systems. 


nissandriven.com/800-326-9116 


Pgistered trademark of the Bose Corporation. Dolby’ is a re jemark of Prince Corporetion. “Side-impact a 
les the purchase of a HomeLink’ receiver. Tread Lightly! Please. 















THROW SOME WOOD 
ON THE FIRE AND - 
SETTLE DOWN WITH 
A GOOD PATHFINDE 

BROCHURE. 


We suggest some nice hot cocoa, too, so you can linger over your reading — page after page of all the things you need 


sets 














to know about the remarkable Pathfinder. Including recent government crash- 
test results in which no other SUV outperformed the Pathfinder. Just 
one more comforting reason to call our 800 number or visit 


our web site and order a brochure 
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©1999 Nissan North America, Inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Pathfinder ure tr odemarks owned hy sad to Nissan. “Tests performed by NHTSA, the National Highway Traffic Safety — 
Administration. Vehicle equipped with optional front-seat, side-impact air bags. Tread Ligh iy!" Plea il 








EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 165 


SURREY 


@ Sir Edwin Lutyens 
jek timber merchant who had 

a vested interest in demon- 
strating the appeal of wood 
houses asked Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens, one of Britain’s greatest 
architects, to build him a resi- 
dence entirely of wood. Con- 
structed in 1935 in Chobham, : 
Surrey, Cedar House is indeed 
made of cedar inside and out, 
including built-in closets in 
each of the five bedrooms. Lut- 
yens also designed the detached | 
garage and the reflecting pool. 
A 1950s addition, built with | 
matching materials, contains a 
master bedroom with views of 


the four acres of gardens and 
paddocks. £525,000 ($870,000). 


For information, call the AD Es- 
tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. O 








COURTESY KNIGHT FRANK 


ETTCHFIELD 
LOUNTY 


\ ' J ith turrets, gables and 
rose-covered walls, Hid- 


den Valley Castle was designed 
to resemble the great estates of 
Europe. Built in 1921 and locat- 
ed on 270 acres of landscaped 
parkland in Litchfield County, 
Connecticut, the residence 
‘boasts architectural details such 
as iron gates and leaded-glass 
windows that were brought 
over from the Continent. The 
entrance hall has French doors 
that open onto a stone patio, 
which overlooks a stream and a 
waterfall. The first floor has a 
large living room with a stone 
fireplace, a formal dining room 
and a mahogany-paneled li- 
brary. Upstairs there is a master 
suite, a four-bedroom guest 
suite and staff quarters. The 
property includes a guest cot- 
tage, a stocked pond and a heli- 
pad. $7.95 million. 





For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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STEPHEN D NAN SWID REDEFINE THE 
INTERIORS OF THEIR LONG ISLAND HOUSE 


Interior Design vills Fluniford Associates/Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by Scott F 
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Dentists 


e took this 
house on the 
spot. I can re- 
member say- 
ing to my husband, ‘I know 
this is the one,’ I was so sure 
it was right,” Nan Swid says 
about the expansive clap- 
board house in Southamp- 
ton, New York, that she and 
her husband, Stephen, pur- 





chased about eighteen years 
ago. Nan and Stephen Swid 
were confirmed modernists, 
but when it came to a coun- 
try place, “I knew I didn’t 
want a new house unless we 
built it, and we didn’t want 
to take the time to build 
one,” Nan Swid recalls. “We 
bought it around Thanks- 
gi ing, and J really wanted to 


be in the house by Christmas.” 

‘That meant no major ren- 
ovations. Instead, the Swids 
began gently tinkering with 
the house, a process that con- 
tinues to this day. The rooms 
are generously scaled, with 
a degree of architectural de- 
tail that serves as a counter- 
point to their modernist taste. 


‘There seemed no reason to 








ABOVE: For the living room of 
Stephen and Nan Swid’s house in 
Southampton, New York, Stephen 
Sills and James Huniford mixed an- 
tiques with modern pieces. “The 
Swids wanted it less beachy,” says 
Sills. Red chair fabric, Decorators 
Walk. Opposire: The front facade. 








Decorating the house is an evoly- 
ing process for Sills, Huniford and 
the Swids. “Nan likes updating 
things,” says Huniford. He and Sills 
had the 18th-century wing chair 
covered in yellow leather. French 
drawings of algae hang on the wall. 










Before the 19th-century Floren- 
tine mosaic fire surround in the 
living room, Sills and Huniford 
placed chairs of their own design. 
Over the mantel is a Victorian 
child’s hoop. The drum table and 
the bird decoy are American. 
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Oppostte: In the dining room, 
Thonet chairs that Sills and Huni- 
ford bought for the Swids years ago 
are now used with a refectory table. 
“The table isn’t formal, so it’s very 
flexible,” says Huniford. The paint- 
ing, on oak board, is Arts and Crafts. 
Brunschwig & Fils chair fabric. 


Nan Swid (right, with Huniford, 
left, and Sills) “has a very clear 
vision of how she wants to live,” 
notes Huniford. Far Ricut: In the 
breakfast room, plates by architect 
Calvin Tsao for Swid Powell and 
glasses, carafes and platters from 
Nan Swid Design rest on the table. 


rip the main rooms apart, es- 
pecially since the layout was 
one of the first things that at- 
tracted Nan Swid to the prop- 
erty. “I loved the way you 
could walk in the front door 
and see right through the cen- 
ter hall to the land,” she says. 

When the couple bought 
the house, Stephen Swid was 
a co-owner of Knoll, the fur- 
niture company that makes 


AMY ARBUS 
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modern classics, and they fur- 
nished it with modern pieces, 
updating from time to time. 
Indeed, the Swids’ resi- 
dences do not sit still for long. 
As the cofounder of Swid 
Powell, a company that pro- 
duced household objects de- 
signed by architects, and now 
head of its successor firm, Nan 
Swid Design, Nan Swid sees 


her living places as design 











laboratories, and she takes a 
certain joy in changing them 
every few years. “One of my 
friends says I get the experi- 
ence of change not by travel- 
ing but by transforming the 
spaces I live in, and I guess 
that’s right,” she says. “Noth- 
ing bores me more than to 
look at the same thing all the 
time—I love visual change.” 
continued on page 261 


ABOVE: The sunroom, which dou- 
bles as a year-round family room, 
includes wood chairs and nesting 
tables by Josef Hoffmann. Sills and 
Huniford designed the sofa and 
upholstered chairs, covering them 
with fabric and trim from Decora- 


tors Walk. The floor has stone insets. 
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“NOTHING BORES ME MORE THAN TO) LOOK AT THE SAME THING 
ALL THE TIME,” SAYS NAN SWID. “I LO’ :: VISUAL CHANGE.” 
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“We wanted the bedroom to be co- ford designed the Parsons table. The 


zy—not as breezy as the rest of the tub chair and the painted chair are by 


house.” says Sills, who had the room Josef Hoffmann. Brunschwig & Fils 


painted a saffron hue. He and Huni fabric on chair at rig stark rug. 














REMEMBRANCE 


OF TIME PAST 
IN PARIS 


ANTIQUES DEALER GERARD ORTS 
CREATES AN EVOCATIVE WORLD IN 
HIS 19TH-CENTURY APARTMENT 


hile many 
prospective 
tenants were 
put off by the 
incongruities of the 1890 Re- 
naissance Revival apartment 
in the center of Paris, an- 
tiques dealer Gérard Orts 
took one look and realized that 
it was, as he says, “special.” 
That was four years ago. 
To him, the fact that the fire- 
place in one room was Louis 
XVI style and another in a 
different room was Henry II 
style only added to the apart- 
ment’s appeal. As did its cof- 
fered ceiling with walnut- 
framed stucco motifs that 
soared almost fourteen feet 
over the double salon. 
Previous tenants had cov- 
ered the rooms’ existing par- 
quetry floors with wall-to- 
wall carpeting; planed some 
of the doors to accommodate 
the carpets and removed sev- 
eral others in the four-room, 
1,600-square-foot space; and 
painted the walls white. It 
would take a year of restora- 
tion and renovation before 
Orts could move in. 
He found most of the miss- 
ing doors in the basement. 


“T had to put back or reinvent all of 
its decoration, which had either been 
removed or covered up with paint,” 
antiques dealer Gérard Orts (right) 
says of his late-19th-century Renais- 
sance Revival apartment in Paris. 
Lert: A crystal chandelier by 
Chaumont illuminates the salon. 


One of the first things he did 
was have them reinstalled, 
but he did them his way, 
staining them to look like 
walnut paneling. 

Although Orts doesn’t like 
the Napoleon III style—his 
gallery on the rue du Fau- 
bourg St.-Honoré deals main- 
ly in pieces from the Louis 
XIV epoch to the Empire— 
given the space and the de- 
tails of the apartment, he felt 
he “had to play the game.” 
In fact, the apartment owes 
its charm to the mixture 


of Second Empire designs 
with such objects as a Lou- 
is XIV cabinet with boulle 
marquetry, eighteenth-cen- 
tury Chinese porcelain cats 





Text by Patricia McColl/Photography by Marina Faust 


Axsove: “I’ve restored the salon’s 
coffered ceiling, which has stuc: 
ornamentation of salamanders and 
the coat of arms of Francis I,” Orts 
points out. A mid-18th-century oil 
by Christophe Huet hangs above a 
circa 1930 Cazaubon equine sculp- 
ture on the gilt-accented mantel. 
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“The apartment’s ambience brings 
to mind the Rothschild style at the 
Chateau de Ferriéres.” OpposiTe: 
Orts transformed the pantry into a 
formal dining room. Painted panels 
of birds from the early 18th century 
face the 19th-century delft chande- 
lier. Cristal Saint-Louis stemware. 
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and several crystal chandeliers. 

At one end of the salon, 
glass-fronted doors showcase 
Orts’s leather-bound volumes 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century literature. But as with 
so much in the apartment, 
things aren’t quite what they 
appear to be—the central pan- 
els are actual doors that open 
onto the library. 





ABove: The master bedroom, for- 
merly the dining room, has faux- 
walnut-paneled walls and doors with 
insets painted to resemble Régence 
damask. Circa 1700 lacquered Chi- 
nese armoires flank the Orientalist 
painting by Jean Baptiste Paul La- 
zerges. Pierre Frey bedcovering. 


On the opposite end are 
brocade-paneled walls hung 
with bamboo-framed nine- 
teenth-century doors from a 
Japanese armoire. The “bro- 
cade” is paint, with gold- 
and-silver stencils overlaid 
on a red base that simulates 
cordovan leather. 

One Napoleon II standout 
in the room is the carved and 


painted giltwood sofa Orts 


boug fron 1tiques deal 


Tinie »} 
braid trom 
at auction, 
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the dining room,” Orts points 
out. “Now it’s my bedroom.” 

That left the problem of 
what space should be the din- 
ing room. His solution was 
to use the pantry, turning the 
narrow area into a parque- 
try-floored room with three 
panels of eighteenth-century 
avian scenes on one wall; it has 
a nineteenth-century bronze- 


and-delft chandelier. The ar- 

rangement eases effortlessly 

into the Renaissance Reviv- 

‘~cum—Napoleon III ambi- 
: the other rooms. 

t his completed cre- 

; muses: “You can’t 

ice like this and 

items from Gé- 

, gallery or 

‘ry in Pau, 


Opposite: “The hallway is now 

my dressing room,” says Orts, who 
closed up four doors to accommo- 
date the cupboards hidden behind 
the draperies. At the far end is a mar- 
ble medallion set on a stand; it rests 
ona Louis XIV boulle marquetry 
cabinet before a Régence mirror. 


in the southwest of France, 
ended up in the apartment. 
“The styles were too differ- 
ent,” he says, “but the finds 
for this space are perfect, 
down to the pair of tapestry 
portieres I purchased over 
ten years ago, which now 
hang in the entrance hall. 
You have to find things with 
the right spirit, and money 
alone can’t buy that.” 0 
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ndy Williams was born with 


J AL, perfect pitch and an art col- 
wy) lector’s eye. At the age of 


eight he and his three broth- 


A NSO y ers were performing as the Williams 
} N — . . . 
4 | } _. | Brothers Quartet on radio stations in 


IN] AR IED RETRE the Midwest and Los Angeles. Thirteen 
THE ENTERTA ; TREAT years later he began acquiring beautiful 


IN THE MISSOURI Mt objects. “When I was twenty-one, I 


Architecture by Ted Grenzbach bought a Louis XVI marble fireplace in 
Photography by Tony Soluri New York, and I didn’t even own an 
apartment or a house at the time,” he 

says. “I put it in storage.” 
Williams has owned seven residences 
in the past four decades, most of them 
in California. He still has a house in 





Palm Springs, but in 1991 he moved to 
Branson, Missouri, a city with a perma- 
nent population of about forty-nine 
hundred and over six million annual vis- 
itors to its forty theaters, outlet malls, 
Silver Dollar City theme park and other 
attractions. He also built the Moon Riv- 
er Theatre (see Architectural Digest, Au- 
gust 1993), where, since 1992, he has 
held regular performances eight months 
each year, singing songs from his seven- 
teen gold albums. The theater doubles 
as a showcase for part of his art collec- 
tion, which includes Henry Moore and 
Jacques Lipchitz sculptures, paintings 
by Helen Frankenthaler and Clyfford 


Still and two Kenneth Noland stripes. 

In 1994, after spending two years in a 
condominium, Williams built a house 
in Branson. His architect, Ted Grenz- 
bach, died before its completion. “Even 
before Ted’s death, I was more involved 
with building this house than I’ve ever 
been with any previous home,” Williams 
says. First there was the matter of choos- 
ing a site. “I realized I wasn’t going to 
find a neighborhood like Beverly Hills 
in Branson, so I chose a lot on a lake in 


‘a gated community with a golf course 


winding through it,” he says. “I play 
nine holes on days when I do two shows, 
eighteen holes when I only do one.” 


Entertainer and art collector Andy 
Williams and his wife, Debbie 
(opposite, amid sheep sculptures 
by Frangois-Xavier Lalanne), built 
a house in Branson, Missouri, not 
far from his Moon River Theatre. 
Asove: The late Ted Grenzbach 
designed the stone house ina 
modified country French style. 














Lert: A 1958-59 painting by Ken- 
neth Noland hangs to the left of 
the fireplace, which is made of 
the same Aspen river rock as the 
facade. Small Seated Figure, 1973, 
between the windows, is by Wil- 
lem de Kooning. Patterned arm- 
chair fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. 


Most of the apartments and houses in 
the neighborhood are conventional two- 
to four-story structures made of stone 
or brick veneer, often with vinyl siding. 
Williams wanted the facade and the 
three chimneys to be stone. “Since I 
didn’t like the looks of the sharp local 
shelf rock, I called my former wife, 
Claudine, and asked her to send me sam- 
ples of the river stone we used to have in 
Aspen,” he says. Several heavy boxes of 
it arrived via UPS in Branson, Williams 
made his selection, and the stone was 





BeLow: Nicknamed the Ammi Phil- 
lips room because of the four paint- 
ings by the artist that hang there, 
the dining room contains primarily 
early American art and furnishings. 
The Ten Broeck Twins was done by 
Phillips in 1834. Above the fire- 
place is a rare sulky weathervane. 





trucked to the Ozarks from Colorado. 

Williams knew he wanted a good-size 
house with large rooms—the better to 
display his art collection—but only one 
bedroom. “I’m glad when my family 
and friends come to play golf or see the 
show, and my wife, Debbie, and I are 
happy to invite them to meals, but we’re 
more comfortable when they stay in a 
nearby condo, and so are they,” he says. 
“My daughter and her three children 
spend a month here in summer. We 
have our privacy, and they have theirs.” 
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Several rooms were designed with spe- 
cific pieces of art in mind. Williams is 
partial to Jean Dubuffet’s Affaires et Loisirs 
and had Stanley Rone, a craftsman from 
nearby Springfield, incorporate a panel 
into the fireplace wall he built—which 
includes bookshelves, cupboards and 
the mantelpiece—to set the work off. “I 
go into the library every night to look at 
that painting,” Williams says. 

It was always his intention to hang a 
reindeer weathervane in a space high 
above a doorway to the living room, 
which also contains pieces he went to 
considerable trouble to acquire or re- 
furbish. In one corner is a piano be- 
queathed to him by his aunt Cornelia 
Hurlbut, who had been a piano teacher 
in Des Moines. “When I inherited the 
piano, it had been played by hundreds 
of young students and was in a de- 
plorable state,” he says. “The wood was 
a faded brown; the keys were yellow. Al- 
though it’s a Baldwin, I sent it to Stein- 
way and Sons, and they put in new 
strings, a new pad and new keys, and 
they refinished the wood, so it’s now a 
stunning black.” He had admired a pho- 
tograph of some Francois-Xavier La- 
lanne sheep and succeeded in buying 
them from a woman who owned one of 
the five troupeaus de moutons the French 
artist had made. The small flock is now 
gathered in the living room, along with 
sculptures and paintings by Anthony 
Caro, Willem de Kooning, Kenneth 
Noland and Robert Motherwell. 

Williams calls the dining room “the 
Ammi Phillips room,” because he has 
four of the artist’s paintings on its walls. 
In addition to modern paintings and 
sculpture, Williams collects folk art, 
model steam locomotives, Navajo blan- 
kets (he has given half of his collec- 
tion to the de Young Museum in San 
Francisco), pre-Columbian artifacts (he 
donated many pieces to San Francis- 
co’s Mexican Museum), African masks 
and figures and silver Art Nouveau pic- 
ture frames. A Calder mobile sways at 
the top of a staircase on the main floor. 
The staircase leads to a lower level, 


Missouri craftsman Stanley Rone 
hand-carved the white-pine fire- 
place wall in the library, where 
Williams hung one of his favorite 
works, Jean Dubuffet’s 1956 oil 
painting Affaires et Loisirs. At left 
is a 1927 Picasso. Floral chair fab- 
ric from Clarence House. 
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Lert: Native American arts and 
crafts are concentrated on the first 
floor of the house, outside the 
gym. Among the displays are pottery 
and early Navajo saddle blankets, 
part of Williams’s extensive collec- 
tion of textiles that was exhibited 
at the Saint Louis Art Museum. 





where there is a gym, an assortment of 
Native American pottery (part of anoth- 
er extensive collection) and nine Amer- 
ican Ledger drawings. 

Debbie Williams says that when her 
husband’s friend Billy Pearson, the for- 
mer jockey who is now an art dealer, is 
visiting, “I may come home and find 
that the paintings have been rearranged.” 
Artwork is as apt to be sold as bought. 
This year Williams sold one of his de 
Koonings (“Id fallen out of love with 
it”) and bought a Diebenkorn and a Pi- 
casso drawing. “I look at my art every 
day,” he says. “The minute I walk out of 
the bedroom, I like everything I see.” 

Thanks to a retractable iron gate, 
landscaping and a low-lying roof, the 
front of the Williams house is barely 
visible from the cul-de-sac on which it 
is located. The rear, which has an upper 
and a lower porch, looks onto the sculp- 
ture garden and Lake Taneycomo just 


BELow: A niche in the master 
bedroom, which overlooks Lake 
Taneycomo, accommodates a 1791 
painted Austrian armoire. Still- 
life paintings by Jean Pougny are 
paired on the far wall. The lamp is 
by Louis Comfort Tiffany. Striped 
fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 


beyond. (Although the lake’s name has 
an Indian ring to it, it is an acronym of 
sorts for Taney County, Missouri.) Many 
of the sculptures have traveled with 
Williams. Robert Graham’s Stephanie 
and Spy and de Kooning’s Seated Woman 
were once in his Manhattan apartment 
(see Architectural Digest, July 1987). The 
sheep by Lalanne—two rams, two ewes 
and three lambs—are recent acquisi- 
tions. “I liked my indoor sheep, and I 
thought the outdoor sheep would be 
fun to have on the lawn here,” Williams 
says. “They make me smile.” 

Andy Williams enjoys sitting on his 
upper porch, which has three fans to 
cool and circulate the breeze from the 
lake. “When I’m there, I can’t see my 
neighbors,” he says. “We have complete 
privacy. We can pretend we're any- 
where in the world, although I often 
feel ’'m in Mississippi or Louisiana, and 
I like that feeling.” 0 
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FEDERAL SPIRIT 
FOR MANHATTAN 


RECAPTURING THE SPLENDOR OF AMERICAN ART 
AND ANTIQUES IN AN 1827 TOWN HOUSE 


Interior Design by Ellen Sosnow 


Text by Avis Berman 


Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


he present is al- 

ways so powerful 

in New York that 

the past is ever in 
danger of being swallowed up 
by it. In the late nineteenth 
century in lower Manhattan, 
loft buildings, now hotly cov- 
eted, replaced equally beloved 
Italianate brownstones. Be- 
fore that, in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, 
the outskirts of Greenwich 
Village and what is now SoHo 
were a rural retreat from the 
commercial hubbub below 
Canal Street. In this green 
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suburb once lived George 
Washington and John Adams. 

‘The area became a target 
of speculators, including real 
estate tycoon John Jacob As- 


tor, who was a prime land- 


owner. In the mid-1820s, in 
response to the inza in 
trade from the open f the 
Erie Canal, 

the count 

rolled se 


eral-style t 

were snappc 
lawyers, merchant 
businessmen benefit: 
the booming metrop 


“Tt’s unusual because it’s never been 
broken up into apartments,” says the 
owner of a Federal-style town house 
in lower Manhattan. Lert: The 1827 
building. Ricut: Johan-Herman 
Carmiencke’s Landscape, 1866, hangs 
in the entrance gallery above a sofa 
attributed to Duncan Phyfe’s shop. 
Brunschwig & Fils fabric and trim. 


New York being New York, 
only a handful of Astor’s hous- 
es have survived demolition. 
And what few remain have 
been broken up into apart- 
ments or externally disfigured. 
Yet one Federal-style house 
has survived both inside and 
out, and it’s now in the most 
pristine shape it’s been in since 
the day it was finished in 
1827. It may be the only Man- 
hattan residence of its vintage 
that has never been divided 
up; ownership has passed 
from single family to single 
family, and each generation 
preserved the building’s ar- 
chitectural integrity. The lat- 
est owner has jumped be- 
yond conservation: She has 
lovingly turned the clock 
back to the days of the 
house’s first owner, a pros- 
perous shipping magnate 
who would have had the pick 
of the best art and furniture 
that New York had to offer. 

ihe current resident, a fi- 

‘cutive who moved 
k City in 1970, 
wo decades on 
Side. But in 
hopping for a 
she was in- 

he house, 
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“The paintings and the classical fur- 
Te eMC Road 
being in the mid-nineteenth centu- 
ry.” Above the parlor fireplace is 
William Fry, 1809, by Thomas Sul- 
ly. Brunschwig & Fils armchair fab- 
ric and stool trim. Scalamandré drap- 
ORM ein imenti emcee 
fabric from Old World Weavers. 











which was then owned by a 
colleague with an outstand- 
ing collection of American 
furniture. “I fell in love with 
the house the minute I saw 
it,” she says. “I loved how it 
had been kept a real house. I 
loved the light and propor- 
tions and high ceilings and 
its original doors, trims and 
moldings.” As her host hap- 
pened to be moving uptown, 
the house was on the market. 
“T never thought ‘apartment’ 
again,” she recalls. “I bought 
it within two weeks. It was 
purely emotional, which is 
unusual for me. Normally 
I make decisions based on 
economics. Luckily, I didn’t 
this time, because buying the 
house was the best thing I 
ever did.” 

In the beginning, though, 
the purchase “was also the 
scariest thing I ever did,” she 
says, “because I spent every- 
thing I had, and I had given 
away most of my furniture. 
All I had left was a bed. After 
the closing, I went down to 
the house. It was dark, there 
wasn’t a stick of furniture in 
the place, the shadows of the 
former owner’s pictures were 
outlined on the walls, and 
light bulbs were dangling 
from most of the fixtures. I 
sat down on the floor and 
cried. All I could think was, 
What have I done?” 

Things got worse. “I 
bought the house on Octo- 
ber | 87, at the peak of 
the : real estate 


frenz\ I saVS. 


“Four tock 
market 

Well, it’s « 

the count. 

relates, she 


“You have to put period 

period room; they’re the o 

jects that will fit properly.” 

aton table is complemented by 
lyreback chairs in the dining roor 
In the corner are Still Life of Peach 
es and Grapes by Severin Roesen 
and paintings by Samuel L. Gerry. 
Old World Weavers chair fabric. 
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BeLow: A circa 1810 New York 
mahogany-and-satinwood table 
with mechanical legs stands in the 
parlor beneath Old Faithful, circa 
1881, by Albert Bierstadt. “The oil 
ske was exhibited in the Capi- 
tol upon the artist’s return from 
Wyoming,” notes the resident. 


standing banker. But she 
lived out of boxes for a year. 

The house and its rela- 
tionship to the commercial 
and social history of New 
York became a subject of 
abiding interest to her, and 
she began reading about the 
city in the early days of the 
rept Shi 
num| bor 


ilso studied a 
ks on the fine 
and d rts the 
era and 

es and re 

to Boscol 

sion in G 

celebrated 

ture and Nx 

nishings. “It’s 

that every collec 

al furniture must m 

went to the state room 
White House and the | 
rooms at Winterthur. I ki 


every room in those places.” 
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The resident acquired one 
or two pieces of furniture at 
auction, and she decorated 
the house with carpets, win- 
dow treatments and period 
fabrics with the help of inte- 
rior designer Ellen Sosnow, 


but she wz aiming toward a 
more ambitious restoration. 
“T wanted to make the house 
a central part of my life, not 
just a place to come back to 
after work,” she says. 
She knew she wanted to fill 
house with furniture of 


liber that the 
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THE HOUSE IS 
NOW IN THE 
MOST PRISTINE 
SHAPE ITS 
BEEN IN SINCE 
THE DAY EE 
WAS FINISHED 
IN 1827. 


original owners of the house 
could have possessed. Some 
of the objects could date from 
the late eighteenth century, 
and some would have been 
early- or mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the furniture would 
be chiefly Federal or Neo- 
classical pieces made in New 
York. “I love Federal furniture, 
and not only because it’s ex- 
actly right for the proportions 
of these rooms,” the resident 
says. “It’s light-looking yet 
very solid and strong. It’s also 
flexible. Most of it is on cast- 
ers—everything moves.” 

In 1989 she met John 
Spencer, an antiques dealer in 
Washingtonville, New York, 
who specializes in eighteenth- 
and early-nineteenth-century 
American furniture and has 
worked with a number of col- 
lectors. Indeed, he had sold 
several items to the house’s 
previous owner. “John’s based 
in upstate New York, so he 
knows when wonderful old 
pieces are about to come out 
of those Hudson River hou 
es,” the resident 
travels all oy 
too. I told him 
ed, and he took « 


OWT) 


The master bedroom’s cir 

New York four-poster, whic! 

its original tester, “is similay 
Duncan Phyfe made for his dau 
ter.” The quilt is circa 1816. At le! 
are Tiffany’s Garden: The Fountain, 
a gouache by Jane Peterson, anda 
mirrored Sheraton dressing table. 
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ARABIAN DREAM 
IN ARGENTINA 


COUNT FEDERICO ZICHY-THYSSEN BUILDS A STUD 
FARM WITH ARCHITECTURAL BLOODLINES 
Architecture by Fernando f. Bustillo/Text by Jennifer Kramer/Photography by Reto Gunth 
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AsBove: Count Federico Zichy- 
Thyssen, with his stallion Imperial 
Madheen, at El Atalaya, an Ara- 
bian stud farm near Arrecifes, Ar- 
gentina, designed by Fernando J. 
Bustillo. RiGut: The main house. 
Most buildings are modeled afte: 
colonial Argentine architecture. 
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Ithough Count Fe- 
derico Zichy-Thys- 
sen, a scion of the 
Furopean Thyssen 


steel family, owns vast es- 
s in Argentina, it is his 
La Cura Malal— 


five hundred 
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International buyers often 

spend several days at El] Ata- 

laya enjoying a taste of es- 

tancia life; for the count it 

is an occasional weekend re- 

treat. “I like this estancia the 

best because it’s an easy place,” 

he says. “I fly from Buenos 

\ires in twenty minutes, and 

can just relax and spend 
vith my horses.” 

eate El Atalaya, 

Zichy- Thyssen com- 

| Fernando J. Busti- 

father, Jorge Bus- 

1ovated another 

count and 

r, Alejan- 
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Lert: Eighteenth-century Spanish 
furniture fills the living room of 
the main house. “As in all of the 
principal spaces, wood beams 
warm up the room, which has very 
simple lines and lime-plastered 
walls,” Bustillo notes. The knives 
and belt buckles are criolla silver. 


was a specialist in the Spanish 
colonial style, and I liked the 
idea of working with his 
grandson,” says the count. 
That Fernando Bustillo also 
had considerable experience 
in designing stud farms was 
another consideration. 
Bustillo drew on the Jesuit 
colonial style brought to Ar- 
gentina in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and used local materials, 
such as adobe for the walls, 
which he finished with lime. 
The four main buildings— 
the breeding lodge, the stal- 
lion barn, the main house 
and the caretaker’s house— 
are placed at the ends of the 
two axes of the rectangular 
lawn. All of the other farm 
buildings are at a distance 
from this aesthetic core. 
Count Zichy-Thyssen’s ob- 
jective, quite simply, was to 
create optimal breeding con- 
ditions inside and out. Be- 
yond the dazzling white com- 
pound set off by red-tile 
roofs, mares and foals graze 
freely in the fifteen-acre pas- 
ture. This is an uncommon 
sight: Stud farms generally 
relegate horses to a more 





ABOVE: Count Zichy-Thyssen’s 
suite has sleeping and seating areas 
that “feel connected to the out- 
doors—Arrecifes has a very mild 
climate,” says Bustillo. The rooms 
are situated close to the small pad- 
docks that hold the count’s favorite 
horses so he can always see them. 


confined and regimented life. 
Even more surprising are the 
prized Zichy-Thyssen stal- 
lions, each in his own private 
pasture, nickering to the mares 
beyond. “We have an unusu- 
al approach,” says the count. 
“Our horses lead a natural 
outdoor life, they get plenty 
of exercise, and they’re hap- 
py. Our mares even drop their 
foals outside, not in a shed.” 
His method is working, or, 
better yet, winning. Over the 
past thirty years the count 
has refined his horses’ blood- 
lines, and the ZT (Zichy- 
Thyssen) prefix is gaining a 
global reputation as his Ara- 
bians garner championships. 
He began his breeding pro- 
gram primarily with the 
American Gainey bloodlines, 
known for their exotic beau- 
ty, and with Egyptian blood- 
lines, famed for their close- 
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eEVERY PAING WE BUILT IS FOR 
ia HORSES FIRS T—IM JUST A GUEST HERE,” 
eaves COUNT FEDERICO ZICHY-THYSSEN. 


ness to the ancient desert 
type. “My horses are more 
European style than Amer- 
ican. Their necks are not 
quite as long, and their heads 
are finer.” 

Don Federico, as the count 
is known, is an imposing 
presence, but his affection 
for the horses is clear. From 
his bedroom suite he can see 
the nearby paddock where 
his beloved El Shaklan, a 
twenty-four-year-old stal- 
lion, grazes. Count Zichy- 


Lert: Open box stalls in a gallery 
in the breeding lodge have natural 
light and ventilation. The floor is 
of brick from Navarro. “The cre- 
ation of something monumental 
out of plain materials was a very 
significant concept in our proposal 
for the ranch,” says Bustillo. 


Thyssen has great expec- 
tations for El] Shaklan’s son 
ZT Shakfantasy—he’s already 
won the 1997 World Junior 
Championship and four oth- 
ers—as the ZT stud for the 
new millennium. 

The centerpiece of El Ata- 
laya is the breeding lodge, 
a classic form of colonial Ar- 
gentine architecture adapted 
to an equine facility. The 
dramatic arched entrance 
leads to an enclosed circular 
central yard. This graceful 
colonnaded rotunda was de- 
signed for showing horses to 
potential buyers. A balcony 
rings the rotunda and pro- 
vides a fine vantage point. 
Off the balcony is the count’s 
treasure-filled office. Break- 
fronts groan with trophies, 
many in silver, and there 





ABovVE: In the breeding lodge, a two- 
story circular central yard, roofed 
with a concrete dome, serves as 

an area to exhibit the animals for 
sale. The space is connected to the 
galleries of box stalls. “For many 
people at the ranch, this is the most 
important place,” says Bustillo. 


is a collection of exquisitely 
tooled saddles. 

Two long galleries of stalls 
extend bilaterally from the 
central yard, and daylight 
gently filters in from sky- 
lights in the vaulted ceiling. 
Breezes flow through the 
well-fenestrated building, so 
there’s no need for intrusive 
mechanical ventilation. Ara- 
bians are high-strung horses, 
but the light and lofty archi- 
tecture seems to calm them. 

Bustillo’s eye for detail is 
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ABOVE: The central section of the 
breeding lodge has a second floor 
that houses administrative offices 
and overlooks the stalls. In the arch 
is a watchtower balcony. Outside, 
“yards, galleries and green areas 
serve as natural links between the 
buildings,” says Bustillo. 


Asove Lert: Count Zichy-Thys- 
sen, riding Imperial Madheen, owns 
several other estancias in Argentina. 
He has had a lifelong interest in 
Arabian horses and bought his first 
one at the age of 17. Lert: The tro- 
phy room, in the breeding lodge, is 
used as a sitting and meeting room. 
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apparent throughout FE] Ata- 
laya. In the central yard, he 
crafted an intricate helicoid- 
patterned brick mosaic as an 
elegant stage to show off the 
horses. Artisans hand-forged 
the farm’s many wrought 
iron fixtures according to his 
designs, and water troughs 
were transformed into foun- 
tains. “We drilled a hole in 
an ancient cast-iron horse’s 
head the count gave us so the 
water could pour through 
the mouth,” recalls Bustillo. 
“He loved it so much that 
we made a model and cast 
ten more for other fountains.” 

The stallion house, a near- 


century-old barn that Busti- 
llo renovated, is the domain 
of the domadores, or horse 
handlers. The architect de- 
signed it as a covered pa- 
tio, paneled with dark lapa- 
cho wood, for exhibiting the 
horses, and the count con- 
verted it into a sitting room. 
Sofas and armchairs, fash- 
ioned out of tree roots and 
covered with plush llama-fell 
cushions, were given to the 
count by an Arab sheikh. “I 
had admired this furniture 
in London,” the count says. 
“You can’t imagine what [| 
thought when I saw a truck 
arrive with these huge pieces. 


Thank goodness I had the 
perfect place for them.” Here 
the domadores can relax and 
drink mate, the herbal tea of 
Argentina, all the while be- 
ing observed by the stallions 
in the seven surrounding 
stalls that open directly onto 
the room. A clock tower was 
added during the construc- 
tion to create visual harmony 
between the belfries and the 
barn and watchtowers of the 
other buildings. 

As day flows into evening, 
the scent of eucalyptus rises, 
and flocks of small green 
parrots cluster in the china- 
berry trees. At this sublime 





hour the count often retreats 
to his watchtower for reflec- 
tion. Dressed in bombachas, a 
type of loose-fitting trousers, 
and wearing a gaucho belt, 
he paints an elegant portrait 
and bears a striking resem- 
blance to his uncle, the great 
art patron Hans Heinrich 
Thyssen-Bornemisza. 

As Count Federico Zichy- 
Thyssen surveys his horses 
and the facilities he built for 
them, it is clear that he too 
is creating his own artistic 
legacy—the Zichy- Thyssen 
Arabians, whose beauty and 
intelligence make them liv- 
ing works of art. 
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ECT LESSON IN 


NEW YORK CITY 


RICHLY COLORED BACKGROUNDS SET OFF A 


Interior Design by Ronald F: Bradshaw 
Text by Feffrey Simpson/Photography by Robert Reck 


als 


Ron Bradshaw redesigned his own 
Manhattan apartment, adding col- 
or and character. ABOveE: For the 
entrance hall, he chose Louis XVI 
chairs, from Christie’s, upholstered 
in Christopher Norman silk with 
Clarence House trim. Italian mar- 
quetry commode, Sotheby's. 
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FISSION. 


DESIGNER’S VARIED COLLECTIONS 


Opposite: Among the objects Brad- 
shaw placed in the living room are a 
Louis XVI Sévres porcelain-and- 
ormolu perfumer from Bernard 
Steinitz Antiquaire and an ebony- 
and-tortoiseshell chest. The chair 
trims are from Houlés; the black 
velvet is from Manuel Canovas. 
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Asove: “The soft colors and luxu- 
rious fabrics make the living room 
dramatic yet comfortable,” notes 
Bradshaw. The leopard-print velvet 
is from Old World Weavers. The 
Baccarat urn was obtained at 
Christie’s. Scalamandré strié silk 
satin on sofa and bergéres. 


Opposite: At one end of the living 
room are a Régence-style lac- 
quered desk and a bronze standing 
lamp from Christopher Norman. 
The satin drapery fabric is from 
Scalamandré, with valance velvet 
from Manuel Canovas. Old World 
Weavers chair velvet. Stark carpet. 
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he first month after I moved 

in, I thought ?’'d made a hor- 

rible mistake,” Ron Brad- 

shaw says of his Murray Hill 
duplex penthouse. “The neighborhood 
seemed to be inhabited solely by people 
in suits and ties, and that’s just not me. 
I’m a T-shirt-and-khakis person.” 

The designer quickly came to love 
the location, however, as well as the 
apartment itself. And he came to see 
that the conjunction of different styles 
was typical of the fabric of New York. 


. “Part of the glamour of life here is that 


there’s so much that’s incongruous with 
reality,” he says. “We eat dinner after 
the theater even though we have to get 
up at six-thirty in the morning; we have 
fireplaces twenty-five stories up in the 
sky; and we spend a whole Saturday 


cooking hors d’oeuvres.” So khakis and 
a T-shirt in a formal apartment where 
Bradshaw could place his favorite Louis 
XVI and Empire furniture turned out 
to be just fine. 

One of the things that had first ap- 
pealed to Bradshaw about the apart- 
ment was that it had good-size rooms 
and a terrace off the second-floor bed- 
room. “Otherwise, it was a mess,” he re- 
members. “It had been unoccupied for 
three years and had last been redecorat- 
ed in 1975. There were no moldings, 
and there was Mylar wallpaper and Ber- 
ber carpets, which I hate.” 

Bradshaw set out to return some 
character and variety to the spaces. He 
created a coved ceiling surrounded by 
dentil molding in the entrance hall; he 
had an ugly steel railing blowtorched 
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“IT WANTED A LOT OF COLOR IN THE 
BEDROOM. IN NATURE YOU DON’T EVER HAVE 
JUST TWO COLORS—EVEN A WINTER 
LANDSCAPE IS A SYMPHONY OF TONES.” 


off the staircase to the second floor; 
he redid the kitchen; and he added a 
powder room. 

“T had a good concept of what I want- 
ed for the first floor in terms of color,” 
he says. He painted the entrance hall in 
a gleaming brown-black enamel be- 
cause, as he explains, “if a space doesn’t 
have natural light, you can paint it as 
white as you want, and it will never be 
bright.” A bronze powder was mixed 
into the enamel glaze to give the walls a 
subtle glitter. 

The living room was painted a tobac- 
co color, and Bradshaw selected a pale 
gold strié silk satin for the draperies and 
most of the upholstery. One Louis X VI 
fauteuil is covered in what he calls a 
“very, very dark blue-black-brown silk 
velvet.” After installing a mirrored wall, 
he was ready to put in place his collec- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese porcelain; 
a large seventeenth-century Flemish 
chest with red-tortoiseshell panels; a 
Baroque walnut mirror; and a pair 
of eighteenth-century candelabra with 
large teardrop prisms. “I needed those 
rich but muted colors in the back- 
ground to give the objects their due.” 

The bedroom is on the second floor, 
with windows and a door that open onto 
the terrace. “I wanted the color there to 
be natural, and I wanted a lot of it,” says 
Bradshaw. “In nature you don’t ever just 
have two colors—even a winter land- 
scape is a symphony of tones.” He start- 
ed with a shade between celadon and 
aqua on the walls. “I didn’t know where 
I was going to go, but it provided a very 
soothing and relaxing beginning.” 


The designer then found a chintz 
(“something I never thought Id use”) 
that had pink, mustard, aqua and gray 
green in it. He used it to make a bed- 
covering and draperies with undercur- 
tains of tangerine silk taffeta. “I love 
New York,” he says, “but I needed a 
place where I could shut the city out 
and be nurtured.” 

Throughout the apartment is furni- 
ture from Bradshaw’s favorite period— 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. In addition to such pieces as a 
pair of Louis XVI side chairs signed “G. 
Matieau,” a circa 1790 Russian walnut 
center table with gilt-bronze mounts 
and a Louis XVI chest, there are small- 
er objects of interest, including an Em- 
pire clock, with the face held up by six 
caryatids, from the collection of theater 
impresario Billy Rose. 

The designer is also drawn to Art 
Déco because “it’s so similar in its lines 
to Empire furniture,” he notes. “There’s 
a clear line of descent there, although 
many people confuse Art Déco with 
Moderne pieces. Art Déco is not 
chrome tubes. It’s Poillerat and Arbus, 
not Le Corbusier.” 

Bradshaw’s collection of nineteenth- 
century English anatomical prints re- 
flects his belief that a knowledge of the 
way the human body works is essential 
for good decorating. “You need to take a 
life-drawing class or an anatomy class to 
understand how to design a chair,” he 
says. “You can’t put together a room if 
you don’t know how people move in it. 
The rest, whether it’s identifying Louis 
XVI or whatever, is just fluff.” 0 


“The bedroom is cheerful and col- 
orful but not harsh,” says the de- 
signer. The reading table and the 
Chinese Export games box, used as 
a side table, are both from Sothe- 
by’s. Brunschwig & Fils floral 
chintz and tangerine silk taffeta. 
Headboard velvet, Clarence House. 
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A CON TEMPORARY VIEW 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


SLEEK LINES AND NEUTRAL TONES CHARACTERIZE 
A SOARING HIGH-RISE APARTMENT 


A For a San Francisco client, designer 
". ET be ar ry. 2G i- Barry Brukoff used muted tones 
: ; ; 3 f and matte surfaces to emphasize 
“one of the most spectacular views 
f i an +f in the city,” he says. Coit Tower 
7 : see emerges from Telegraph Hill 
. jen Zr he A through the living room windows. 
Karastan carpet throughout. 
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Nathan Oliveira’s Wing Owl, 1996, 
hangs on the living room wall be- 
tween a pair of piers finished in 
honed, glare-resistant granite. A 
1994 bronze by Jack Zajac is on the 
fire surround, also finished in gran- 
ite. The leather-framed chairs are 
covered in Glant fabric. 
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TO GENTLE THE RIGID STRUCTURE 
OF THE APARTMENT, BRUKOFF 
INTRODUCED SINUOUS SURFACES AND 
SCULPTURAL FURNISHINGS. 


including soft mushroom-gray carpet- 
ing and delicate shades of taupe for the 
walls and ceilings, lit with shielded re- 
cessed halogen spotlights on dimmers 
and low-voltage cove lighting above the 
glass. The piers and the living room fire 
surround are sheathed in deep green 
granite, which has been honed to sub- 
due reflections. 

To gentle the rigid structure of the 
apartment—which sits near the top of a 
bland 1980s modernist office tower next 
to the city’s landmark Transamerica 
building—Brukoff introduced sinuous 
surfaces and sculptural furnishings. The 
curves of the floating ceiling panels in 
the entrance hall are echoed in the flow 
of a console finished in burl olive ash; 
a niche encloses an antique Burmese 
carving. Beyond this space, the taupe 
waxed-plaster fireplace wall curves away 
to a sensuous bronze by Jack Zajac, in- 
spired by the swirls made by falling 
water. Finally, the eye rests on the free- 
form concrete-top dining table and 
a pivoting cast-glass screen, both de- 
signed by Brukoff. 

“The shape of the table points direct- 
ly to the view,” Brukoff says. “It’s made of 
concrete because it’s used as a conference 
table for meetings, as a setting for formal 
dinner parties and as a hard-wearing 
surface when the owner and his friends 
enjoy a noisy evening of beer and pizza 
while watching a football game.” 

The living room furniture, placed at a 
forty-five-degree angle to the grid of 
the room, epitomizes the apartment’s 
sophisticated yet lighthearted sensibili- 
ty. All of the seats around the Brukoff- 
designed glass-and-granite low table, 
from the sofa with movable backrests to 





Brukoff designed the dining area’s 
pivoting glass sculpture “to screen 
the view into an adjacent apartment 
without blocking out the bay.” The 
free-form shape of the table “al- 
lows the area to relate better to the 
view, as well as to the rotated grid 
of the living room seating.” 






the eccentric armchairs, seem to be con- 
ducting an animated conversation. 

In the media room, adjacent to the 
dining room, a state-of-the-art televi- 
sion-and-stereo system is skillfully inte- 
grated into a burl olive ash wall. The 
same emphasis on unfussy, custom-de- 
signed cabinetwork—intended to keep 
the focus on the view—continues in the 
master bedroom. Low night tables and 
a clear-finished, floor-to-ceiling ani- 
gre-veneered panel frame the raised 
waterbed. The red silk-and-cotton bed- 
covering echoes a vivid color accent re- 
peated throughout the apartment, ini- 
tially in the entrance hall rug and again 
in a photograph in the dining room, 
taken by Brukoff, of a torii gate in a 
Japanese shrine. 

The bedroom perspective offers a 
through-the-looking-glass vista that is 
at once intriguing and intimate. At night, 
glancing back toward the living room 
through two sets of floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows, one sees a subtle interplay of inte- 
rior and exterior spaces, animated by 
the bright diagonal slash of Columbus 
Avenue running away into the distance. 

“The location of this place—on the 
edge of the Financial District, at the 
junction of Chinatown and North Beach 
—gives me the sense that I’m centered 
at San Francisco’s pivot,” the owner says. 
“I like to lie in bed at night and imagine 
I'm drifting through the air, floating in 
my personal aerie above the city.” 

“The nighttime view of San Francisco 
is like a kinetic sculpture,” notes Barry 
Brukoff. “The city’s topography played 
a huge role in the design. Sitting up there 
in the evening is like seeing San Fran- 
cisco in CinemaScope.” 0 
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“The OAV ConreKcn Tim tenn ta real Yen 
room was to integrate the cabinet- 
work in such a MEME CRCOMDEP TPAC 
the view while maintaining a low, 
horizontal feeling,” says Brukoff. 
The addition of horizontal tacanty 
to the anigre-vencered headboard 
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Approach of the Simoon—Desert 

of Gizeb, David Roberts, 1846- 
49. Lithograph; 14" x 20". Under 
the gaze of the Sphinx, a caravan 
readies itself for a sandstorm in a 
three-tint lithograph by one of 
the masters of Egyptian landscape 
art. The Map House, London. 
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Axsove: The Great Temple of Aboo- 
simble, Nubia, David Roberts, 
1846-49. Hand-colored litho- 
graph; 12%" x 19". The monumen- 
tality of a temple is captured ina 
work from a subscriber’s edition of 
the artist’s Egypt and Nubia. Ar- 
chaeologia, Oakland, California. 


Lerr: Denderah: Interior of Great 
Temple, Owen Jones, 1843. Hand- 
colored lithograph; 13"x9/".A 
rare interior scene, sketched dur- 
ing Jones’s trip to Egypt in the 1830s, 
later appeared in George Belton 
Moore’s Views on the Nile. Maggs 
Bros. and Sims Reed, London. 


n July- 21, 1798, 

the Pyramids at 

Giza loomed on 

the horizon as 
twenty-five thousand French- 
men readied themselves to 
fight enemy cavalry charges. 
In moments a battle essential 
to the success of French 
plans to colonize Egypt would 
begin. Cognizant of the ex- 
traordinary setting, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte reminded his 
men that “from the heights 
of these pyramids forty cen- 
turles gaze upon you.” 

In what early cartogra- 
phers referred to as the Great 
Theater of the World—the 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum— 
the Nile Valley had long 
been understood to have par- 
ticular significance. Napo- 
leon was keenly aware that 
he was on an ancient stage, 
on which had been played 
out the fates of many gener- 
als and many empires. 

In the event, the French 
won the battle, but the Egyp- 
tian campaign ended in fail- 
ure. If it is remembered as a 
moment of glory, it is on- 
ly thanks to a band of 167 
men who accompanied Na- 
poleon’s army. This small 
group of scholars and artists 
authored the monumental 
Description de ?’ Egypte, a mag- 
nificently illustrated work 
intended to serve as a com- 
plete scientific and cultural 
record of the country. The 
Description drew the world’s 
attention to the civilization 
of ancient Egypt and ushered 
in a fifty-year period when 
explorers, adventurers, anti- 
quarians and artists made 
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their way to Egypt as nev- 
er before. These visitors 
published memoirs, journals 
and travel and scientific books 
for an avid public, chroni- 
cling extraordinary discover- | 
ies and—at least by today’s | 
standards—shameless looting. | 
Many of these volumes were 








illustrated with lavish hand- 
inted engravings or richly 
olored lithographs, which 
ere eagerly received in 
their time and which provide 
us with a legacy of tremen- 
dous aesthetic and documen- 
ary importance. 

Produced by the cream of 





French scholarship under the 
leadership of Baron Do- 
minique-Vivant Denon, the 
Description de Egypte was the 
work of Napoleon’s hand- 
picked Commission of the 
Arts and Sciences, composed 
of cartographers, archaeolo- 
gists, architects, naturalists 


and artists. Pity the poor sol- 
diers burdened with the safe- 
keeping of these elegantly 
garbed “savants,” who wan- 
dered about during the fight- 
ing surveying ancient monu- 
ments with notebooks and 
measuring instruments in 
hand. It is easy to understand 


Exterior View of the Two Temples 

at Ybsambul, Giovanni Battista 
Belzoni, 1822. Hand-colored 
aquatint; 17/2" x 22". A Nile vista 
is from a set of prints illustrating 
the artist’s Narrative, a classic work 
of Egyptology. The Philadelphia 
Print Shop Ltd., Philadelphia. 
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Lert: Temple of Medinet Abou, 
Thebes, H. Pilleau, circa 1845. 
Hand-colored lithograph; 11" x 
14". The British landscape painter 
created moody, evocative images of | 
ruins, such as one of a temple that 
appeared in his book, Sketches in 
Egypt. Haley & Steele, Boston. 






the exasperation of one offi- 

cer who, under surprise at- | 
tack, gave the order, “Don- | 
keys and scholars to the rear.” | 

Whatever their toll on the 
patience of the French forc- 
es, the savants were worth it. 
The 7,000-page, 900-plate, 
3,000-drawing and 23-vol-_ 
ume Description set the stan-_ 
dard for the works that 
would follow and created an 
Egyptomania that swept Eu- 
rope. In the great houses of 
England and the Continent, 
obelisks and papyri decorat- 
ed wallpaper; canopic jars, 
scarabs and lotus leaves: 
adorned furniture; and por- 
traits of Cleopatra graced 
china services. 

Inevitably, the mania for 
things Egyptian went beyond 
the use of mere decorative 
motifs in the applied arts. A 
mad scramble for antiquities 
developed as monarchs, aris- 
tocrats and national muse- 
ums from one end of Europe 
to the other vied for the real 
thing. Until the 1850s, when 
the Egyptian government as- 
serted control over its antiq- 
uities, Egypt was an archaeo- 
logical free-for-all. Treasure 
hunters of every stripe ap- | 
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Lert: General View of the Island of 
Philae, David Roberts, 1846-49. : 
Hand-colored lithograph; 13" x ij 
19%". One of the most sacred sites | 
in Egypt, the island of Philae had 
temples dedicated to the deities = 
rahe : c Isis, Horus and Hathor. Henry i 
atest ere : “SA Sotheran Ltd., London. a 


SY HENRY SOTHERAN LTD. 
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peared on the Nile to feed a 
traffic in artifacts organized 
by the consuls of the great 
European powers. 

Egypt’s ancient monu- 
ments were under attack 
from all sides. Just as Eu- 
ropeans removed statuary, 
friezes and sarcophagi from 
temples or tombs for ship- 
ment home, so too did im- 
poverished Egyptian peas- 
ants seek ancient gold to 
sell or wooden mummy cas- 
es to use as fuel or recycle 
into household furnishings. 
Egyptian apothecaries simi- 
larly viewed monuments as 
sources of raw materials, 
grinding tomb trappings to 
make medicines, including 
one that gave “the energy to 
conduct carnal commerce as 
long as wished.” A popu- 
lar artist’s pigment known as 
Mummy was even made from 
bitumen and from bone ash 
derived from mummies. 

Frequently, not only the 
contents but the very fab- 
ric of monuments was de- 
stroyed. Arab sheikhs and 
European adventurers alike 
used gunpowder charges to 
liberate treasure; ancient 
temples and colonnades were 
pulverized by local overlords 

to make lime or saltpeter; 
_and blocks from tombs were 
used as building materials for 
the construction of mosques 

and other edifices. 
Many monuments were 
continued on page 262 


Fac-Simile des Monumens Coloriés 
de l’Egypte, C. L. F. Panckoucke, 

| 1820-29. Hand-colored engrav- 

| ing; 28" x 20%". The frontispiece 
| of the second edition of Descrip- 

| tion de Egypte, chronicling 

| Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign. 

| Donald A. Heald, New York. 
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WOJTEK NACZAS 


IN THE GREAT HOUSES OF ENGLAND 
AND ‘THE CONTINENT, OBELISKS 
DECORATED WALLPAPER; PORTRAITS OF 

CLEOPATRA GRACED CHINA SERVICES. 
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FLORIDA 
FORMALITY 


A PALM BEACH VILLA IS 
LIGHTENED WITH BREEZY 
FRENCH GRACE 


Architecture by ry W. Smith, AIA 
Interior Design by Mark Hampton 
and Alexa Hampton 

Text by Mitchell Owens 


Photography by Kim Sargent 


or years the client had been a 
Mark Hampton groupie. She 
collected clippings of his work. 
She subscribed to every tenet of 
his books and magazine columns. “I al- 
ways agreed with everything,” she says. 
And like a true fan, she even made spe- 
cial trips to hear the decorator lecture. 
“T used to sit in the front row and 
hang on his every word,” she says, 
laughing at her outsize adoration. “And 
I'd be furious if anyone talked over him. 
[ didn’t want to miss a thing he said.” So 
when it came to the decoration of her 
Palm Beach house, she daydreamed of 
Hampton’s involvement but never seri- 
ously considered contacting him. “Why 
not just call him?” her husband asked. 
Hesitantly, she dialed the number to 





ABove: “It’s Italian Renaissance 
style with Palm Beach materials— 
cast stone, clay barrel tiles, stucco 
and wrought iron,” architect Jef- 
fery W. Smith says of a house he 
designed with Mark Hampton and 
Alexa Hampton. Ricut: A George 
I mirror, from Ch s, is near 
the living room’s French mantel. 
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SOME OF THE MOST INSPIRED TOUCHES WERE THE 
RESULT OF ARTISTIC SLEIGHT OF HAND, ALWAYS A SIGNATURE 
OF MARK HAMPTON’S DECEPTIVELY EGALITARIAN STYLE. 


“The idea for the interiors was to 
respect the Palm Beach spirit, but 
in a lighter, fresher way,” Alexa 
Hampton (right, in the entrance 
hall) says of the project she worked 
on with her father, whose firm she 
now heads. “This is the seashore. 
It isn’t about velvet.” 


Opposite: The pair of Italian Neo- 
classical mirrors, the Louis XV 
fauteuil, center, and the bust of 
Aristotle in the billiard room, 
adjoining the living room, are 

from Sotheby’s. Scalamandré silk 
floral print. Red banquette fabric, 
Old World Weavers. 


Mark Hampton’s New York office, and 
within weeks a partnership was born. 

“I was just amazed that he would 
work for us,” she says. “I mean, he was 
the greatest. I thought I’d died and 
gone to heaven.” 

Her favorite decorator was impressed 
too. “My father was amazed by her eye 
for color. She can spot a minor differ- 
ence in shades from across a room,” says 
Alexa Hampton, who worked closely 
with her father on the house and who 
stepped into his aesthetic shoes after his 
death a year and a half ago. “It’s gratifying 
to have a client who’s that observant.” 

The couple initially wanted an old 
Palm Beach house, having fallen under 
the spell of aged masonry and the sat- 
isfying thump of solid wood doors 
closing after five years of carefree con- 
dominium living. “But all of the houses 
we considered were too dark for me,” 
says the wife, who lives with her hus- 
band, an executive, and their daughter, 
an accomplished equestrian. “I need a 
lot of windows, I need light. And we fi- 
nally realized that a renovation is never 
exactly what you want.” 

Their real estate agent introduced 
them to Jeffery W. Smith, a local archi- 
tect whose work is imbued with histori- 





cism, but always viewed through the 
prism of today’s lifestyle requirements. 
He drew up plans for an Italian Renais- 
sance-style villa of mellow stone topped 
with a hip roof of red-clay tiles, a sweep- 
ing paean to elegant one-story living. “I 
have bad knees,” says the wife, “so I felt 
that a,house all on one level would be 
easier to live with. It seemed so practi- 
cal.” But she was perplexed after view- 
ing Smith’s drawings. It was practical, 
yes, precisely what she and her husband 
had ordered, each room flowing into the 
next without a single break in the floor 
level, but something was missing: a sub- 
tleness of character, of, well, romance. 

“A two-story house is more romantic- 
looking,” the wife explains. “You can 
have balconies and staircases, the kind 
of details that are more difficult to work 
into a one-level house.” 

So Smith went back to the drawing 
board, where his design rose like a per- 
fectly cooked soufflé. An additional sto- 
ry was added, upping the required aura 


‘while causing the house to conform 


more to the area’s rich history of villa- 
style building traditions. The result is a 
structure that gently recalls the Span- 
ish-Moorish-style work of the celebrat- 
ed Palm Beach architects of the resort’s 


golden age, Addison Mizner, Marion 
Sims Wyeth and Maurice Fatio, but 
without mimicking them. With its thick 
walls and handsome balustrades, the 
house is an inspired echo rather than a 
scholarly replication and, in many ways, 
an improvement on the successes of ar- 
chitecture past. Smith equipped the 
house with an elevator, for example, 
taking the owner’s physical limitations 
into account. 

Then there are the windows. Broad 
and numerous and primarily arched, 
they punctuate the stone facades and 
drench the rooms with light that 
bounces off the sea and then is filtered 
through a series of majestic cast stone 
arcades before reaching the interiors, 
diffused but still strong. Which initially 
gave Mark Hampton and his designing 
daughter a moment’s pause. 

“No matter how you slice it, the light 
in Palm Beach is brutal,” says Alexa 
Hampton. “It’s a cruel, harsh light, so 
strong that you have to be careful with 
the colors you use,” she adds, cheerfully 
admitting an early misstep in the proj- 
ect. “A pretty hydrangea blue that 
looked fantastic in New York looked 
steel gray in Florida because of the sun, 
which was very strange and a bit dis- 
heartening. And you can’t use a lot of 
bold color contrasts, because the sun in- 
tensifies them so much your eyes hurt.” 

Luckily, the wife is not a fan of satu- 
rated tones. “French colors are what she 
likes, soft colors, faded colors,” says 
Hampton. “I think it’s pretty safe to say 
that the whole scheme for the house—a 
mild-mannered palette of salmon pinks, 
oyster whites, pale blues and celadons 
—started with a big eighteenth-century 
Aubusson carpet they had bought.” The 
wife’s developing passion for French 
furniture had something to do with the 
specifications, too. “I wanted this place 
to be French but comfortable, warm and 
elegant—not high French, not cold 
French,” she says. The wife, who allows 
that she is also a decorator, modestly 
adds, “Though nothing like Mark Hamp- 
ton. I'd never claim to be anything near 
that. He was a genius. I do local stuff.” 
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Hampton found his client's collecting 
instincts were sound if sometimes too 
enthusiastic. “I’m always falling in love 
with antiques that have a great silhou- 
ette,” she admits. “And one day I was 
talking about fitting in something else 
that I really loved, and Mark said, very 
diplomatically, ‘Well, you know, you'll 
be buying things later.’” The wife laughs 
at the memory of being put graceful- 
ly but firmly in her place. “Basically, 
he was telling me to stop craving things 
for a while, that I didn’t have to get 
everything right now. It was so funny, 
and he was right.” 

The interiors that Alexa and Mark 
Hampton devised with the owners are 
laid-back, but without sacrificing ele- 
gance. Comfortable modern uphol- 
stered pieces mingle with glittering 
bronze-doré tables and lamps made from 
Chinese porcelain vases. And though 
the house, particularly the living room, 
looks properly French at first glance, 
the fabrics are lightweight linens and 
silks, cool and practical, and many of 
them have an oyster-colored back- 
ground. “Again, it’s because of the 
light,” Hampton says. “Natural grounds 
are too dark for Palm Beach. Oyster is 
more like a pearl. It doesn’t absorb 
light—it reflects it, but easily.” 

When it came to assembling the fur- 
nishings, the Hamptons were happy to 
let the owners take the lead, leafing 
through auction catalogues and visiting 
antiques dealers, faxing images back and 
forth. A pair of George I gilt mirrors, 
deaccessioned from Henry F. du Pont’s 
collection at Winterthur, hang on ei- 
ther side of the terra-cotta mantel in the 
living room. And below each is an eigh- 
teenth-century French console, from the 
collection of the late Lord White, the 
sides ornamented with snake-wrapped 
staffs, typically a symbol of medicine. 

“None of us knew what to think of 
that,” Hampton says with a laugh. “We 
made all sorts of jokes about it. Were 
they made for the American Cancer 
Society? The American Medical Asso- 
ciation?” Whatever the aesthetic expla- 


“The dining room is glamorous for 
when they entertain but also cozy 
for the family,” says Alexa Hamp- 
ton. A padauk wood table from Flo- 
rian Papp, Neoclassical andirons 
from R. J. King & Co., Marvin Al- 
exander sconces, a gilt mirror from 
Sotheby’s and an Aubusson-sten- 
sisal carpet fill the space. 











ABOVE: Hanging in the master bed- 
room, at left, is A Woman in Pink, 
1918, by Isaac Henry Caliga. The 
marble-and-gilt-bronze lamp is 
from Christie’s. The striped taf- 
feta bed hanging and drapery fabric 
is from Cowtan & Tout. Bergeére, 
Florian Papp. Stark carpet. 


nation, the bombé consoles were painted 
a dusty blue green, the color copied 
from an old Portuguese chair in Hamp- 
ton’s office, as were the curvaceous 
bases of a pair of generously scaled cus- 
tom-made armchairs. 

Some of the house’s most inspired 
touches were the result of artistic 
sleight of hand, always a signature of 
Mark Hampton’s deceptively egalitari- 
an style. Originally a somber mahogany, 
the canopy bed in the master suite was 
smartened up with a gold-accented cel- 
adon complexion. A wood chandelier 
was painted a porcelain-perfect blue 
and white, “like one my father had loved 
in Babe Paley’s house in the Bahamas,” 
says Alexa Hampton. The sofa in the 
living room, with its sexy undulating 
back and oversize wings, was adapted 
from one that father and daughter spot- 
ted in a photograph of the grand salon 
of Hubert de Givenchy’s héte/ particulier 
in Paris. For Palm Beach, it was dressed 
in a champagne-colored ottoman silk 
instead of the couturier’s heavily braid- 
ed green velvet. And the carpet in the 
dining room is painted sisal, exacting- 
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ly stenciled after a nineteenth-century 
Aubusson in a private collection. 

“The past can inspire, but you have to 
make it work in context,” says Alexa 
Hampton. “There’s no point in copying 
something wonderful line for line if it 
doesn’t work.” 

The Hamptons ended up decorating 
the guest bedrooms without much of 
the owners’ input. “All I asked was that 
they be romantic,” the wife says. The 
designers happily complied. One of 
the owners’ favorites is a space whose 
palette of dull tangerine and dirty 
cream and cache of Italian /acca con- 
trafatta farniture recalls the décors that 
one of Mark Hampton’s heroes, Sté- 
phane Boudin of the Paris firm Jansen, 
created in the south of France for the 
American heiress Margaret Thompson 
Biddle. It’s formal but frolicsome, with a 
hint of stage set glamour everywhere. 

“The idea was always to play up the 
Palm Beach aspect,” says the wife. “This 
is a fun town, where you hang out all 
day in your swimsuit and then dress for 
dinner. I can’t imagine a better lifestyle 
than that. Or a better house for it.” 0 


RIGHT: “It’s a great way to be out- 
side when you don’t want to be in 
the sun,” Hampton says of the log- 
gia, one of the family’s favorite 
spaces. Across t :e pool is a 19th-cen- 
tury sculpture. Smith used French 
terra-cotta floor tiles. The land- 
scape design is by Mario Nievera. 

















RENOWNED MUSICIAN WYNTON 


MARSALIS AT HOME IN HIS WEST SIDE APARTMENT _ 


Interior Design by fohn Barman, ASID/Text by Feffrey Simpson 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 


here’s background, 
foreground and 
harmony—it’s the 
same basic infor- 
mation in the visual arts that 
you have in music,” says 
Wynton Marsalis, jazz’s fore- 
most contemporary per- 
former, theorist and admin- 
istrator for the arts. Marsalis 
is speaking about his New 
York apartment, located in a 
high-rise but designed with 
elements that reflect his New 
Orleans roots. 
Marsalis became known as 
a virtuoso trumpet player in 
the early 1980s, while he was 
still a student at Juilliard. In 
1984 he was the first in- 
strumentalist to win Gram- 
my awards for both a jazz 
recording and a classical re- 
cording. He is noted for his 
technique and for the emo- 
tional intensity of his playing 
and as a spokesperson for 
jazz, particularly in his posi- 
tion as artistic director of the 
Jazz at Lincoln Center pro- 
gram in New York. His com- 
position Blood on the Fields, an 
oratorio for three singers and 
a fourteen-piece orchestra, 
won a Pulitzer Prize in 1997. 
With all this productivity, 
Marsalis had little time to 
think of how he was living. Fi- 
nally, three years ago, at the 
age of thirty-five, he decided 
to settle down. He bought an 
apartment next to one he al- 
ready owned, intending to 
combine them into a comfort- 
able residence. “I wanted to 
really have a home,” says the 
musician, who has three sons. 
For help in expanding his 
apartment, Marsalis turned 
to designer John Barman. 
“Instead of looking at pic- 
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tures of rooms, Wynton 
showed me art books and 
played music,” says Barman. 
“He'd play the piano and say, 
‘Do you like this song?’ He 
speaks through music.” 

The first questions to be 
answered about the apart- 
ment were structural ones. 
“With both places gutted, 
we were working from raw 
space,” remarks Barman, who 


Musician and composer Wynton 
Marsalis (above) asked John Bar- 
man to design his apartment in a 
Manhattan high-rise overlooking 
the Hudson River. Recalls Barman, 
“Wynton told me, “This is the 
mood I want for the apartment,’ 
and he started playing the piano.” 


| MANHATTAN JAZZ 


collaborated with architect 
Laurence M. Harman on the 
new layout. “We created a 
hallway and reconfigured ev- 
erything so that there would 
be a proper flow. The living 
room was enlarged and ori- 
ented toward the windows, 
with their stunning view over 
Manhattan.” 

The composer says there 
was an element of improvisa- 





Ricut: A portrait of Louis Arm- 
strong is in the entrance hall, along 
with one of Marsalis’s trumpets 
and photographs of Marsalis with, 
left, authors Stanley Crouch and 
Albert Murray and, right, pianist 
Marcus Roberts. Wallcovering 
from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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Lert: The Steinway piano, where 
the musician composed his most 
recent work, A// Rise—to be pre- 
miered this December by the New 
York Philharmonic—is in a corner 
of the living room with a panoramic 
view of the Manhattan skyline. Os- 
borne & Little cushion fabric. 


tion in his approach to the 
design. “When we were put- 
ting this apartment together, 
we thought you might do one 
thing, you might do anoth- 
er,” he notes. “We tried to 
use different types of color 
together, like Etruscan rust 
with royal blue. You have an 
idea that might not work, but 
then it does. It’s important 
to work through things and 
give a form to the cacophony 
that makes up your life.” 
“Wynton wanted a lot of 
color and pattern,” Barman 
adds. Marsalis’s choice of 
colors ranged from earth 


tones to vivid hues taken 
from the work of his favorite 
painters, such as Matisse, Pi- 
casso and Romare Bearden. 
“Matisse has a broad pal- 
ette, and there’s beauty in the 
line,” notes Marsalis, who 
drew on the artist’s orange 
hues for the master bedroom 
wallcovering and pink and 
yellow for the sofa fabric 
in the living room. “Beyond 
that, he has an extremely lyr- 
ical concept of art. I like his 
philosophy that ‘the flowers 
are always there for those 
who want to see them.’” 


Of Bearden, who did col- 


“Wynton responds to things that 
remind him of New Orleans, so we 
used fleurs-de-lis and harlequin 
patterns and rich color.” BELOw: 
The dining room has a collage by 
Romare Bearden and a portrait of 
Louis Armstrong. Schumacher wall- 
covering; Ralph Lauren tablecloth. 


lages in the dining room and 
the master bedroom, Marsal- 
is says, “He’s an Afro-Ameri- 
can genius of collage. He’s 
deeply soul—of the South, as 
I am. As with Matisse’s lyri- 
cism, Bearden is a melodist.” 

In the master bedroom, 
two period photographs of 
trains that Barman found at 
an auction hang across from 
the bed. “Train whistles were 
in music Wynton played for 
me,” explains Barman. “The 
sounds and images of trains 
are important to him. They 
remind him of New Orleans.” 

Elsewhere in the apart- 
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ment are other signs of Mar- 
salis’s New Orleans back- 
ground. The floor in the en- 
trance hall is laid with tile in 
a harlequin pattern that is 
popular there. The wallcov- 
ering, with a design of dia- 
monds and curls, says Mar- 
salis, is reminiscent of “the 
Parisian grillwork and the 
florid ironwork that cover so 
many New Orleans houses.” 
The closet doors are lou- 
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vered, recalling old New Or 

leans; and in the master bed- 
room, the carpet has a pat- 
tern of fleurs-de-lis, the royal 
insignia of France at the time 
the city was settled. 

As well as drawing on his 
own past, Wynton Marsalis 
has constant reminders of his 
musical inspiration in the 
portraits of jazz heroes that 
hang on the walls, including 
those of Louis Armstrong in 


the entrance hall and the din- 
ing room. 

For his part, the designer 
discovered a new interest in 
working with the musician. 
“T started going to musical 
events, and I found particu- 
larly interesting a lecture 
Wynton gave at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art on 
the musical history of New 
York. He played the piano 
and talked about jazz clubs. 


He really connected with} 
people, in both his music 
and his lecture.” 

If, as Marsalis says, creativ- 
ity is a matter of background, 
foreground and harmony, 
these two men brought their 
very different professional 
backgrounds into the fore- 
ground of the work they col- 
laborated on, and the result 
is a harmony of space and 
personality. 0 



























Opposite: For the library, “Wyn- 
ton wanted colors and images from 
nature,” Barman remarks, “beige 
linen draperies with a tree-branch 
motif, a leaf pattern on green 
chairs.” Donghia drapery fabric; 
Stark carpet. ABOVE: Marsalis at 
the piano. Osborne & Little plaid. 


MARSALIS SAYS 
THERE WAS 
AN ELEMENT 
OF IMPROVI- 
SATION IN HIS 
APPROACH TO 
THE DESIGN. 


Ricut: A collage Romare Bearden 
made for the cover of Marsalis’s 
1986 album 7 Mood hangs above the 
bed in the master bedroom. Head- 
‘board and bed frame fabric from 

J. Robert Scott; blue blanket from 
Ralph Lauren; chair and ottoman 
fabric from Schumacher. 

















norrs NOVO TEL LOMBOK 





REINTERPRE TING TRADITIONS FOR A NEW INDONESIAN RESORT 
Architecture by Lek Bunnag/Landscape Design by Bill Bensley/Text by Carol Lutfy/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 





On the Indonesian island of Lom- 
bok, a collaboration between Amer- 
ican landscape designer Bill Bensley 
and Thai architect Lek Bunnag has 
produced Novotel Lombok. Al- 
most a quarter of the resort’s 108 

- rooms are bungalows, whose thatch 

~roofs playfully reference local styles. 
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Betow: The hotel’s open-air lobby 
and registration area has a roof held 
up by coconut-tree trunks and made 
of alang-alang, a native grass, capped 
with ijuk, a black-palm fiber. Mo- 
saic paving gives way to the lobby’s 
polished concrete floors, which are 
used throughout the resort. 


ome projects come 
with inherent compro- 
mises. The schedule is 
breakneck, the site is 
cramped, the budget is tight, 
the crew is inexperienced, the 
climate is uncooperative. Or, 
as in the case of Novotel Lom- 
bok, a new 108-room resort 
on the Indonesian island of 
Lombok, all of the above. 
“The project had red flags 
all over it,” says the American 
landscape designer Bill Bens- 
ley, who conceived the resort 
along with Thai architect Lek 
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Bunnag. “But it’s the most sat- 
isfying thing we’ve ever done.” 

Bensley and Bunnag have 
been working together since 
1989, and the resort is the re- 
sult of their collective vision 
and the backing of the Novo- 
tel hotel group. Located on 
Kuta Beach on the southern 
tip of the island, Novotel 
Lombok is an improbable suc- 
cess story—a case study in 
how homage combined with 
artistic license can fuel pow- 
erful and original design. The 
resort is a frenzy of shapes 


and colors balanced by sooth- 
ingly meditative interiors and 
unified by a restricted palette 
of materials. Planned and con- 
structed in just over two years, 
it’s an improvisational, spirit- 
ed, imaginative world. 
Lombok, which comprises 
1,826 square miles, is a neigh- 
bor to better-known Bali, but 
their cultural traditions set 
them oceans apart. Whereas 
Bali’s population is primarily 
Hindu, Lombok’s is largely 
Muslim. And while Balinese 
culture is celebrated for its 





Opposite: Long grasses collected 
in jars echo the materials used over- 
head in the pavilion-style Empat 
Ikan, one of two restaurants at the 
resort. Cement piers faced with re- 
liefs support the roof. Empat Ikan 
serves afternoon tea daily; in the 
evening it offers local seafood. 
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Lert: A bedroom in one of Novo- 
tel Lombok’s private bungalows 
features a daybed, a wood mat 
called a tikar, a coconut cabinet 
concealing a television, and a 
steeply pitched alang-alang roof 
framed by bamboo. Each bunga- 


low has its own garden and terrace. 


artistic refinement, Lombok’s 
indigenous culture—known as 
Sasak—produces artworks and 
artifacts that are intriguingly 
rustic. Lombok is also famous 
for its spectacular beauty: 
miles and miles of unblem- 
ished beaches, jungles and 
terraced rice paddies. 

Novotel’s mandate was for 
a family-style hotel that took 
full advantage of this natural 
bounty while exploring Lom- 
bok’s cultural traditions. “We 
wanted to give it an atmo- 
sphere that would call to mind 
a village,” says Fabrice Gar- 
rigues, the hotel’s general 
manager. “The concept was 
for something animated and 
playful, with a lot of small lo- 
cal details.” 

\ rchitectu rally, Novotel 
Lombok pays tribute to the 


hich thatched roofs ty pical of 


buildi gs. It is con- 





ABOVE: Elements of a bungalow’s 
bath marry whimsy and utility, as 
in the carved fish that function as 
lighting covers and the long, hand- 
crafted coconut-wood trough that 
hangs from the room’s ceiling. 
Windows and a circular skylight 
help to brighten the space. 


structed from mostly local 
materials—timber from co- 
conut trees, bamboo and palm 
fiber among them. But it also 
strives to articulate, in Bun- 
nag’s words, “as many defini- 
tions of beauty as possible.” 
Bunnag and his team of ar- 
chitects enhanced local de- 
sign elements, for example, 
with details inspired by other 
regions of Indonesia and by 
Mexico—along with their 
own ideas. “My goal was to 
dev elop a thatched roof that 
was different from any I had 


seen before,” Bunnag says. 
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The variety of resulting forms 
—from the “upside-down ice 
cream cones” that cap the Kafe 
Chili restaurant to the steep- 
ly pitched gatehouse roofs 
ornamented with carved ani- 
mals—firmly pushes the tone 
of the project into the realm 
of fantasy. 

Situated in a coconut grove 
and hugging a crescent of 
pristine beach, Novotel Lom- 
bok is protected by a coral 
reef. But the site had its 
downside, too: It is as flat as a 


Lert: A pool is nestled within one 
of the hotel’s many gardens, in 
which bougainvillea—chosen for 
its ability to thrive in hot, dry cli- 
mates—is abundant. BELow: The 
resort sits on a crescent-shaped 
strand of Kuta Beach, located on 
the southernmost tip of the island. 





breadboard—a fact that the 
architects countered by ex- 
perimenting with pool eleva- 
tions and roof heights. Bun- 
nag camouflaged the scale of 
the three-story block that 
houses most of the guest 
rooms through the clever use 
of a low-hanging thatch roof. 
Stretching toward the ocean, 
the twenty-three private bun- 
galows are loosely clustered 
around courtyard gardens 
that were intended, says Bens- 

continued on page 263 


Ricut: The roof towers of the re- 
sort’s 24-hour restaurant, Kafe Chili, 
are based on traditional structures 
called Jumbungs, used by members 
of Lombok’s Sasak culture to store 
rice. The restaurant seats more 
than 150 people around a central 
stage, where musicians play nightly. 











A CONNECTICUT 
RES TORATION 


CELEBRATING STATE HISTORY At Es: 
GOVERNOR'S RESIDENCE IN HARTFORD 





Interior Design by Gabrielle Davis, ASID, and Fohn La Falce 
Text by Richard Conniff/Photography by Feliciano 


oon after he became governor 
of Connecticut in 1991, Lowell 
Weicker, Jr., held a reception at 
the Governor’s Residence in Hart- 
ford. There was hardly any furniture in 
the nineteen-room 1909 Georgian Re- 
vival mansion, and the closest thing to a 
museum piece was the 1937 side-by-side 
refrigerator in the kitchen. Halfway 
through the evening, a chunk of plaster 
dropped from the ceiling and landed 
three feet from the guest of honor. Even 
in New England, where locals some- 
times get carried away with the charm 
of the decrepit, it was clear something 
had to be done. 
It was Weicker’s decision to reinstate 


“We've comfortably balanced its pri- 
vate and public spaces,” Gabrielle 
Davis says of the Governor’s Resi- 
dence in Hartford, Connecticut, 
which she designed with John La 
Falce. ABove: The 1909 house is 
home to Governor and Mrs. John 
G. Rowland and their children. 


the Governor’s Residence Conservancy 
for the preservation and restoration of the 
house, which had been started by the pre- 
vious governor, William O’Neill, and his 
wife, Nikki. The reconstruction has taken 
years, well into the second term of anoth- 
er governor, John G. Rowland. But the 
effort begun by Weicker and his wife, 
Claudia, and continued by the current 
First Lady, Patty Rowland, has borne 
pleasing fruit. For the first time since 
the state acquired the property in 1943, 
a visit to the Governor’s Residence no 
longer entails any obvious hazard to life, 
limb or aesthetic sensibility. The house 
has become a showplace for Connecticut. 

It has also become a home for the Row- 


RiGuT; An imposing staircase, 
Ionic columns and French-blue 
trompe l’oeil paneling define the 
entrance hall. Set on a pedestal at 
right is a 1912 statue of Nathan 
Hale by Connecticut artist Bela L. 
Pratt. Jardinieres from Yale R. 
Burge. Schumacher stair runner. 
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BELow: A circa 1780-90 American 
Chippendale bureau-secretary, at- 
tributed to Calvin Willey, stands in 
the living room. Scalamandré sofa 
fabric. Wing chair fabric, sofa and 
pillow trim and drapery fringe, Brun- 


Ricnt: A. L. Kinney’s painting of a 
wilderness journey, circa 1850-90, 
overlooks the dining room, which 
is arranged with Nathan Margolis 
furniture. Samuel Stohr designed 
the silver service for the battleship 











USS Connecticut, launched in 1904. 
Clarence House wallcovering. 


schwig & Fils. Old World Weavers 
pillow fabrics. Houlés drapery cord. 
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lands, who have a blended family of five 
children. You can see it in the way the 
details of public and private lives mix cu- 
riously together: A painted praying man- 
tis, Connecticut's state insect, peers down 
from a faux pergola on the breakfast room 
ceiling—and a video of There’s Something 
About Mary waits on the kitchen counter. 
A bronze Nathan Hale stands in the en- 
trance hall, ready to give his life for his 
country—and there’s a basket of base- 
ball gloves in a nook off to the side. 

For the design team led by Gabrielle 
Davis and John La Falce, making the same 
spaces serve both public and private 
needs was the biggest challenge. The 
house is open night after night for public 
functions, and yet the designers “want- 
ed it to be practical, peaceful and happy,” 
says Davis. “Some people thought the 
garden room should be filled with Con- 
necticut antiques. But maybe the family 
comes home on a Saturday night, and 
they just want to put their feet up and 
have pizza. I felt it was important to give 





Governor and Mrs. Rowland (above) 
live on the upper two levels of the 
residence; the first floor is set aside 
mainly for state functions and 
tours. “Our objective for the first 
floor was to fill it with wonderful 
Connecticut art and antiques,” says 
Davis. “We're still finding them.” 
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painted by Barbara Lawless in a 
romantic primitive style, depicts 
scenes of Connecticut life in 

_ 1800. The schooner on the Mys- 
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Agove: A rare Queen Anne break- 
fast table, one of only three known 
pieces by Amzi Chapin, is set be- 
fore the library fireplace. Old 
World Weavers wing chair and 
drapery fabrics. Sofa, Baker Furni- 
ture. RiGuT: A guest bedroom. 
Osborne & Little wallcovering; flo- 
ral fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 


them a room where they could relax.” 
The natural inclination was to fill the 
rest of the house with artifacts from Con- 
necticut’s past. Next to the staircase, 
predictably, there’s a portrait of Mark 
‘Twain with his corncob pipe; he lived in 
Hartford and wrote parts of The Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn there. But in a 
hall nearby, Patty Rowland has also hung 
a lovely still life of mountain laurels, the 
state flower, by an African American 
artist, Charles E. Porter. The library 
contains a Queen Anne table by Amzi 
Chapin, an early Connecticut River val- 
continued on page 263 
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grounds, as it is the state flower.” 
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THE MOST “RECOGNIZED* CARS AND 


TRUCKS IN AMERICA. 


You know them all by name. But in automotive circles, some go by “North American 
Car of the Year.” “Best Buy.” “Top Car.” “Truck of the Year.” And “Best of NA AiTe Lae 
New,” to name just a few. In fact, 1998 GM cars and trucks were recognized with 
more awards than any other automobile company in America.* Recognition that 
included the 7 out of 10 GM owners who last year returned to buy another GM, 
creating the highest loyalty in the industry.** Which is why it shouldn't be hard to 


recognize the quality cars and trucks of ‘99. Just check out the names on the left. 


Sehr seer October, 1998 survey by S.H. Brown Automotive Marketing. 
**Based on Polk’s statistics for household loyalty to a manufacturer for the 1998 model year. 
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FEDERAL SPIRIT FOR MANHATTAN 


continued from page 200 

“When I saw the house,” Spencer re- 
members, “I knew that it should have 
primarily Duncan Phyfe pieces or ones 
related to his style. Finding the right 
things was going to be a long-term task. 
It would take several years before the 
perfect sofa for the living room would 
turn up or the best example of a side 
table might be available.” 

Another point that the resident made, 
says Spencer, was that although she 
wanted to enjoy her furniture as great 
formal objects, she also wanted to live 
with it. “Our policy is, we use the furni- 
ture,” he comments. “She’s one of the 
few collectors to have a top-of-the-line 
collection and a comfortable, enjoyable 
house. Everything looks as it should, but 
you don’t feel intimidated by it.” 

Spencer’s favorite adventure involved 
the acquisition of the spectacular ma- 
hogany four-poster in the master bed- 
room. It was made by Phyfe and is one 
of only three known to be extant. “I was 
going through trade papers,” he ex- 
plains, “and I saw a blurb about a four- 
poster being auctioned in Savannah, 
Georgia, and it was described as having 
a crown cornice and paw feet. I called 
the people up and asked them more 
about it, and it was clear that they didn’t 
know what it was. I went down to bid on 
it and recognized it as a sister bed to the 
one that Phy fe made for his daughter 
for her wedding. I called the client and 
told her about it. She said, ‘Go for it!’ In 
1997, two or three years after we bought 
ours, one of the sister beds was sold for 
over two hundred thousand dollars. We 
had paid a small fraction of that for ours, 
so the sale reinforced everything that we 
had done over the past ten years.’ 

In 1994 the resident, a self-described 
“museum junkie,” mentioned to Spencer 
that she wanted to get as serious about 
acquiring art as she had become about 
the furniture. “I asked John,” she says, 
“if he knew anyone knowledgeable 
enough about the Hudson River School 
to advise me. I’d done enough reading 
about the history of New York City to 
feel that the merchants who had come 
north of Canal Street to live in these 
houses had the means to put other 
things on the walls than portraits and 
mirrors. The Hudson River School, one 
of the first native movements in land- 
scape painting, started in the 1820s, and 
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I wanted to collect examples by artists 
who were in it or grew out of it.” 
Spencer recommended Ronald Pi- 
sano, an art historian, consultant and 
former museum director who is an au- 
thority on William Merritt Chase and 
the artists of Long Island. Because of 
Pisano’s expertise in the late nineteenth 
century, Spencer warned that he would 


probably have “no interest” in advising: 


her about earlier American painting, 
but when the two met, “it was great 
chemistry,” says the resident. “He was 
very accessible. We decided to assemble 
a good representation of each major 
landscape artist involved with the 
movement. The painting would have to 
contain some aspect of what the artist 
was noted for, but not a formulaic one.” 
“We started modestly,” says Pisano, 
“and the collection just ev olved. Ev ery 
time we thought we had a certain w all 
filled, we'd see another painting and she 
would say, ‘If you can find a space for it, 
we'll get it.’ But then we became more 
specific in our focus, and I began to do 
full searches on more important artists. 
We’d look at everything on the market, 
but we'd also travel to museums and pri- 
vate collections to compare pieces. She 


“T love Federal 


furniture, and not only 
because it’s exactly 
right for these rooms.” 


wasn’t decorating for the walls anymore.” 
The resident agrees. “When I got a 


Jasper Cropsey landscape and my first 


George Inness painting, 4 Lazy After- 
noon, ‘Pompton, New Jersey, which must 
have a hundred thousand greens in it, I 
became utterly addicted to art. It be- 
came my absolute passion. Then I start- 
ed reading the philosophy and litera- 
ture of the period, because the artists 
were part of a much larger cultural 
expression. From the Hudson River 
School, just as the artists moved West 
to interpret the grandeur of the fron- 
tier, | moved on with them. Relating 
to that notion of manifest destiny, I 
bought Albert Bierstadt’s oil sketch O/d 
Faithful, which is one of the many pic- 


tures he painted at Yellowstone. This | 


house is a platform for all these new in- 
terests in American art, history, furni- 
ture and literature, and it’s a big part of 
who I am today.” 

_ As the owner’s knowledge of art ex- 
panded, so did her areas of collecting. “I 
began buying chronologically, but I 
stopped limiting myself to the period of 
the house,” she says. “I bought later, less 
tightly painted pictures that I loved, 
such as Sanford Gifford’s sketch of the 
lighthouse at Montauk and a beach 
scene by Whistler, where the paint is as 
fluid as watercolor.” 

While Pisano and his client were ona 
quest for a canvas by Thomas Moran, 
one of the foremost painters of the 
American West, she became enchanted 
by American Impressionism. “We went 
to look ata Moran, but it didn’t measure 
up,” she says. “Everyone was disappoint- 
ed except me, because over in the cor- 
ner was a beautiful painting of two 
young women gathering flowers. Ron 
turned to me to commiserate, but I just 
said, ‘Never mind. I want that.’ He an- 
swered, ‘But it has nothing to do with 
what you collect,’ and I said, ‘No, and 
I don’t care.’” 

Spring Flowers, painted in 1896 by 
Edward August Bell, an artist inspired 
by the filmy aestheticism of Thomas 
Wilmer Dewing, was a long way from 
Cropsey, Thomas Sully, Severin Roesen 
and others in her collection, but she de- 
clared, 
to disturb the thematic harmony of the 
parlor and dining room, they have de- 
cided to hang the American Impres- 


sionist paintings and works on paper-in | 


the master bedroom. “With even more 
artists to think about, we have all kinds 
of plans going,” the resident says. 

She has bought art from galleries and 


auctions all over the United States. “She’s 


very decisive,” Pisano says, “and she 
doesn’t haggle, so her reputation as a col- 
lector is very high. That means that peo- 
ple call us w hen they have good things.” 
For her part, the owner of this archi- 
tectural jewel box is still a little amazed 
by it all. “Somehow the string of inde- 
pendent decisions I made about every- 
thing in the house came together. I love 


to be at home, and I love to share it. For 


me the virtual office can’t come too 
soon. I could spend a lifetime here.” O 


“Tt’s time to move on.” So as not — 
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1-800 FLOWERS is proud to employ 
Cindy Gagnon. She is one of hundreds 
of skilled deaf-blind people employed at 
corporations such as the Gap, Hewlett 
Packard, Avis, and Pizza Hut as assem- 
blers, computer/data entry personnel, 
and food service workers. 


If you have job openings and would 
consider hiring a person who is deaf-blind, 
please call the Helen Keller National 
Center and speak with the vocational 
coordinator at 1-800-255-0411 ext. 300. 
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So when Nan Swid felt the urge to 
freshen up the house yet again, she 
called on the New York City—based de- 
sign firm of Sills Huniford Associates. 
Stephen Sills and James Huniford have 
been working on the Southampton house 
for about fifteen years. “Decorating for 
the Swids is an ongoing process,” says 
Huniford. Nan Swid, Sills and Huniford 
are in constant touch with one another, 
continually fine-tuning their work. 

“I don’t know if I’d do this all the 
time without Stephen and Ford,” Nan 
Swid says. “We have such a wonderful 
time, and we work together so well. I 
just know when something feels right or 
when it doesn’t. And when it doesn’t, 
and I can’t fix it, they always can.” 

“The Swids have a passion for creat- 
ing an environment with a sense of calm 
and beauty,” says Huniford. “In too 
many jobs, the designers barely know 
the clients, but here we’ve established a 
real relationship—there’s a chemistry.” 

What has also made the relation- 
ship so successful is the crucial premise 
underlying Sills and Huniford’s work. 
Though they deal largely with antique 
pieces and historical styles, they have a 
modernist sensibility. Indeed, if their 
work can be characterized in a single 
phrase, it would be that they bring a 
modernist eye to antique objects. They 
place furniture in such a way as to cre- 
ate the sense that the space itself is 
as important as the contents, and they 
take great delight in combining pe- 
riods and styles. 

A case in point is the living room of 
the Swid house, whose large, square 
shape makes it a daunting space in 
which to arrange furniture. There is a 
fireplace along one wall, an entrance 
from the main hall in one corner and 
a set of French doors to the garden 
along another wall. Sills and Huniford 
realized that organizing all the furniture 
around the fireplace would block the 
entrance to the room and that focusing 
‘it around the view would leave an awk- 
ward empty wall opposite the garden. 
Their solution was to design a lively yet 
subtle composition that manages at 
once to divide the room into several 
sections and to pull it together: A pair 
of chairs upholstered in pale yellow- 
green velvet flank the fireplace, while 
by the long wall there is an off-white 









upholstered sofa and a rusted-steel-and- 
glass low table, both designed by Sills 
and Huniford. Around the low table are 
a pair of Louis Philippe-style chairs 
covered in an English crewel fabric and 
a classic wing chair covered in bright 
yellow leather. “This room is so eclectic 
it’s off-the-wall, but it works because of 
Nan and her sensibility,” Sills says. 

The room also works because Sills 
and Huniford’s geometries are always 
simple and clear, and there is an astute 
sense of rhythm, color and texture tying 
together the disparate parts. A Victori- 
an child’s hoop, for instance, is mounted 
over the fireplace as a piece of folk art, 
and its shape echoes a Richard Serra 
drawing of a circle across the room. 
And instead of a single big painting 
above the sofa, the designers hung more 
than two dozen small drawings of algae, 
whose frames reflect the delicacy of the 
windows’ diamond-shaped panes. 

In the center of the room, as if to re- 
mind themselves of their modernist 
roots, Nan Swid, Sills and Huniford 
placed a Mies couch that had been part 
of the first version of the house. “In all 
of these iterations, we waste very little,” 
Nan Swid says. “Things go in and out of 
storage. We have a pair of Hoffmann 
chairs that came from our city apart- 
ment. Everything gets recycled.” 

‘There have been a few smail structur- 
al changes in the house as well. Several 
years ago the kitchen was expanded, and 
the Swids added an octagonal breakfast 
room facing the garden and turned a 
side sun porch into a year-round fam- 
ily room. But they never renovated the 
baths or made changes to the facade, 
which fronts one of Southampton’s fa- 
bled streets, lined with privet hedges. 

Instead, what has always excited Nan 
Swid has been to explore the connec- 
tions between the old spaces and new 
pieces of furniture and art. Together, 
she, Stephen Sills and James Huniford 
search antiques shops and the Swids’ 
own storerooms for new pieces or fa- 
miliar ones they can juxtapose in new 
ways. The sumptuous, rambling rooms 


‘of the Swid house are the setting for an 


ongoing dialogue between old and new, 
where furniture and art from a range of 
periods are assembled with the spare- 
ness and precision of the very finest 
modernist eye. 0 
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partly or completely obliterated during 
these years, and however debatable the 
actions of European antiquarians from a 
modern perspective, the visual and nar- 
rative records they left serve as docu- 
ments essential to our understanding of 
what was lost. In this age before pho- 
tography, facility with the brush and the 
pen was essential for the traveler. In- 
deed, given the nearly insatiable market 
for publications on Egypt, it was as sure 
a route to fame and fortune as the dis- 
covery of major new archaeological sites. 

One of the most colorful figures in 
this age of unbridled excavation was 
Giovanni Battista Belzoni, an Italian ad- 
venturer who, in his role as agent to 
British consul general Henry Salt, un- 
earthed many of the masterpieces that 
form the core of the collections of the 
British Museum and the Louvre. Bel- 
zoni’s list of achievements is remark- 
able. He discovered various tombs in 
the Valley of the Kings, including the 
spectacular burial chamber of Seti I; he 
opened the Great Temple of Ramses II 
at Abu Simbel in 1817; and he located 
the entrance to the second pyramid at 
Giza, which had been thought for cen- 
turies to be a solid mass. 

A hulking brute who first earned his 
living as a music hall strongman and ac- 
robat, Belzoni had a genius for the lo- 
gistics involved in the transport of 
colossal obelisks and statuary. He was 
also capable of sensitivity uncharacter- 
istic of his predatory age. His docu- 
mentation of the tomb of Seti I was 
meticulous, including eight hundred 
casts of the reliefs and hand-drawn 
cross sections of the tomb showing all 
of the reliefs in situ. 

After his return to London in 1819, 
Belzoni published his Narrative, a book 
describing his adventures that was illus- 
trated with a separate volume of vivid 
hand-colored lithographs. These views 
of temples on the Nile and depictions 
of the goddesses Nekhbet and Hathor 
caused a sensation comparable to the 
frenzy occasioned a century later by the 
opening of the tomb of ‘Tutankhamen 
by Howard Carter. Such is the endur- 
ing nature of Belzoni’s Narrative that 
Carter himself called it “one of the most 
fascinating books in the whole of [the] 
Egyptian literature.” 

Like Belzoni, Frenchman Emile 
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Prisse d’Avennes made a lasting contri- 
bution to Egyptological scholarship. 
Prisse cut a flamboyant figure on the 
Egyptian scene for decades beginning 
in the 1820s. Basing his operations on a 
luxurious boat moored at Luxor, Prisse 
mastered Arabic, converted to Islam 
and adopted local dress and an Arab 
name to further his researches. Obses- 
sive in nature and an accomplished 
draftsman, Prisse produced exquisitely 
detailed cross sections and views of 
monuments as well as fastidious copies 
of reliefs from both royal and private 
tombs. Many of these reliefs would be 
destroyed within decades of Prisse’s vis- 
its. His renderings, which appeared as 
lithographs in his Histoire de ’Art Egyp- 
tien, remain our only record of them. 
Prisse’s dedication to Egyptian civi- 
lization was surpassed only by his com- 
mitment to the glory of France. When 
he heard that Prussian Egyptologist 
Karl Richard Lepsius was en route to 
remove the Table of Kings from the 
temple of Amun at Karnak, he swung 
into action. Prisse recognized that this 
series of reliefs illustrating the order of 
succession of sixty-one pharaohs was 


Working in secret by 
moonlight, Prisse 
removed the temple’s 
reliefs and spirited 
them onto his boat. 


invaluable to understanding the chro- 
nology of ancient Egypt, and he wanted 
them for France. Working in secret by 
moonlight with twenty laborers, Prisse 
was able to remove the reliefs and spirit 
them onto his boat. Soon afterward, he 
encountered Lepsius and invited him 
on board. As Lepsius described his mis- 
sion, Prisse wished him luck, neglecting 
to mention that the reliefs Lepsius 
sought were in the wooden cases on 
which they sat while sipping their coffee. 

Lepsius’s failure to procure the Table 
of Kings notwithstanding, his mission 
was a great success. He and his team of 
artists and engravers produced the 
Denkmailer aus Agypten und Athiopien, an 
immense twelve-volume work contain- 


ing 894 plates that are still of primary 
importance to the field of Egyptology. 

The only treasure Scotsman David 
Roberts had in mind when he arrived 
in Egypt in 1838 was artistic. Unlike 
“many of his contemporaries on the 
scene, Roberts earned his living as a 
professional artist. Originally an un- 
usually talented painter of theatrical 
scenery, Roberts had been encouraged 
by the great landscapist J. M. W. Tur- 
ner to turn to more serious pursuits. 
He went to Egypt to produce water- 
colors and drawings to be made into 
lithographs. Garbing himself in a tur- 
ban and a flowing jellaba, Roberts trav- 
eled unobtrusively throughout Egypt to 
produce dozens of views during a six- 
month stay. These remain some of the 
most powerful ever created. His render- 
ings of monuments depict color and de- 
tail accurately but go further, conveying: 
a sense of atmosphere, mood or drama 
Roberts used human figures in his com 
positions to accentuate the monumental 
scale of the ruins and chose unconven- 
tional angles of view that clearly teflec 
his background as a stage painter. His 
work is imbued with a profound admi- 
ration for the civilization of ancien 
Egypt. Indeed, the despoliation Roberts 
saw everywhere he went left him en-+ 
raged, and he wrote bitterly of “con+ 
temptible relic hunters” and of travelers 
who marked their passages by carving 
“their vulgar names on the very fore- 
head[s] of the Egyptian deities.” 

By 1849, when the third volume o: 
Roberts’s Egypt and Nubia was issued) 
the age of plunder in Egypt was com-) 
ing to a close. It had given rise both te 
tragic losses and to extraordinary dis~ 


found the Egyptian Antiquities Service} 
Excavations henceforth would be per) 
formed systematically, with finds des} 
tined for the Museum of Egyptian An/ 
tiquities in Cairo. As Egypt gainec 
control over its heritage, so too did thi) 
field of Egyptology begin to mature} 
taking on the professionalism of a tru) 
academic and scientific discipline. Th 

romantic and predatory days of the ad} 
venturer-cum-artist and amateur ar} 
chaeologist were over. 0 : 
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continued from page 251 
ley, “to bring the site down to a residen- 
tial scale.” 

In designing the buildings’ exteriors, 
Bunnag took a childlike pleasure ini cre- 
ating “a fantasy of forms from a mini- 
mum of materials.” All of the roofs are 
thatched, but they vary tremendously. 
Some have finials that resemble long- 
necked black swans; others have wood 
ridges with carved ducks strutting across 
them. “We went tall, square, long, 
round,” Bunnag says, “and fashioned 
some exciting images out of the materi- 
als that have been used on this island for 
a long time.” 

This variety is echoed in the color- 
ful courtyard gardens, each of which is 
dramatically different. There are gates 
made of snarls of bougainvillea, terra- 
cotta trapezoids, even a zigzag form re- 
sembling a Keith Haring sculpture. Many 
of the gardens are deliberately “hot,” in 
terms of both palette and direct sun- 
light. Some are evocative of Mexico, 
where Bensley traveled during the de- 
sign phase. Others are flowering par- 
adises. “Because south Lombok gets so 
little rain, I had to consider what would 
work with very little water but still give 
us a lot of color,” Bensley says. Besides 
the bougainvillea, he chose Portulaca 
and several types of cactus. 

In contrast with the riot of color out- 
side, the guest rooms are monochromat- 
ic—a shift that is central to the resort’s 
overall design, deepening rather than 
diluting the strong exterior images. 
Working with a 320-square-foot area, 
Bunnag used extremely basic materials 
and minimal furnishings to create com- 
pact but comfortable spaces. The walls 
—a blend of earth and concrete—pos- 
sess a natural tint and texture. Black- 
palm fiber, at the base of the roof joists, 
adds a layer of complexity to the pale- 
hued rooms. Most of the furniture is 
made from coconut, chosen by the ar- 
chitect because of its significant role 
in Sasak culture. 

The guest rooms also play host to 
many of Bunnag’s mischievous touches: 
Chairs have paws for legs; skylights are 
based on portholes; and hand-carved 
wooden fish fly inches from the ceil- 
ings. “An architect is a form giver,” says 
Bunnag. “Whoever can create the max- 
imum variety from the minimum— 


that’s the master.” 0 





A CONNECTICUT RESTORATION 


continued from page 257 

ley furniture maker. The top, which ro- 
tates on a birdcage support, was made to 
be tilted up so the table could be stored 
away along a wall. 

When she shows a visitor around the 
house, Rowland is almost as proud of the 
reproductions. Many of them are also by 
Connecticut craftsmen, particularly the 
highly regarded twentieth-century Hart- 
ford cabinetmaker Nathan Margolis. But 
at least one piece, a sycamore hunt side- 
board, is remarkable mainly as a reminder 
that careful Connecticut Yankee trading 
practices persist into our day. A dealer of- 
fered it to the Governor’s Residence as an 
English piece from the 1820s, explains 
Rowland, “but our antiques consultant 
said, ‘Hmm.’” The seller was adamant: 
“Tf that’s not an antique, I'll donate it to 
the Governor’s Residence.” And he did. 

A belief in the virtue of a good bar- 
gain is a venerable Connecticut tradition. 
But it had special resonance for Claudia 
Weicker and Patty Rowland. Their hus- 
bands, like past governors, deemed it 
politically imprudent to spend tax dollars 
on their own comfort, hence the miracu- 
lous persistence of the 1937 refrigera- 
tor. It fell to Claudia Weicker to utilize 
the Governor’s Residence Conservancy. 

She recalls that their precarious fund- 
ing led to occasional disasters. At one 
point the house was furnished with early 
American pieces on loan from a muse- 
um; the objects had been donated by a 
developer. But the real estate market 
collapsed before the gift could be final- 
ized, and the furniture had to be re- 
moved. It still pains Weicker to think 
about “an absolutely wonderful Con- 
necticut chest with carved sunflowers” 
that once belonged to Revolutionary 
War hero Israel Putnam, which sold for 
“an incredibly low price” at auction. 

On top of such hazards, there was am- 
ple precedent indicating that politics and 
interior design should not mix. When the 
state first acquired the house in 1943, 
the legislature divided the decorating 
duties among the leading towns and 
cities, with each contributing some local 
element. The First Lady at the time took 


- one horrified look and refused to move 


in. This time around, Claudia Weicker 
haunted antiques stores and auctions 
and visited the back rooms of museums 
in search of Old Lyme Impressionists 
and other characteristic Connecticut 


art. Patty Rowland replaced some bor- 
rowed paintings with Old Lyme Im- 
pressionist works from various sources. 

They also relied on a committee of 
conservancy members to oversee the 
decoration. John La Falce confesses that 
when he first heard he would be working 
with another designer, a friend of the 
Weickers’ from Greenwich, he thought, 
Oh boy. But when he and Gabrielle 
Davis began to make buying trips to- 
gether, “I fell in love with her.” They 
needed to have the approval of three 
committee members for any purchase 
over five thousand dollars. “But every- 
one behaved,” La Falce says. The two 
ended up embracing politics, or perhaps 
patriotism, with a palette based on reds, 
whites and blues. “It sounds terrible,” 
says Davis, “and it looks beautiful.” You 
would not guess that this is what they 
had in mind, for instance, when you step 
into the entrance hall, with its French- 
blue trompe loeil panels. The colors 
flow subtly from room to room, giving 
the house a sense of continuity. 

Davis and La Falce chose to use trompe 
Yoeil panels, and faux—burl walnut trim 
in the library, because they knew that 
the Connecticut craftsman who executed 
both rooms, John Canning, was a genius 
at it. And faux finishes were in fact en- 
tirely appropriate: Connecticut got one 
of its nicknames, the Nutmeg State, be- 
cause certain Yankee peddlers had a 
habit of selling wood nutmegs to unsus- 
pecting buyers. Outsiders no doubt re- 
garded this as an unethical trade practice. 
But in Connecticut, people still pride 
themselves on ingeniously making the 
faux as good as the real thing. And this is 
what the designers of the Governor’s 
Residence have achieved. 

The state’s first families no longer 
tremble at the thought of living there. 
When they must finally move on, they 
tend now to leave a piece of themselves 
behind. On a wall in the breakfast room, 
for example, there’s a folk art mural of 
scenes from around the state—an apple 
orchard, a white steepled church, a cov- 
ered bridge. If you look closely, you will 
notice that a heart containing the initials 
“TL. W.and C. W,”’ for Lowell and Claudia 
Weicker, has somehow appeared on the 
trunk of a tree, and the schooner sailing 
on what appears to be the Mystic River 
now proudly bears the name Row/and. O 
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ANDREW TWORT 


SEATTLE SHOWROOM DEBUT 


ose Tarlow—Melrose 

House, Michael Taylor, 

Todd Hase, George 
Smith Textiles and five other 
designer lines have descended 
on Seattle—each ensconced in 
a separate gallery in the new 
Scherping West showroom in 


Belltown, the SoHo of the Pacific 
Northwest. “A lot of people walk 
in, and if they need a decorator, 
we'll help them find one,” says 
co-owner Jennifer West, who has 
worked in two Seattle showrooms 
and is responsible for the furni- 
ture division. (Fabrics are handled 
by Brenda Scherping, who was 
with Pranich and Holly Hunt in 
the Midwest before moving to 
Washington.) Although their 
manufacturers offer a range of 
styles, Scherping and West have 








WAYNE ROWE 


FASHIONING 
DRAPERIES 


he draperies in all of Nina 

Campbell’s projects, from 
London to Beirut to Hong Kong, 
are made by Leonard Carter 
(left, in a chair he draped). “He’s a 
one-off,” Felicity Wigan says 
about Carter, who fashioned the 
draperies and canopies (far left) in 
her residence Pusey House (AD, 
Sept. 1999). Carter, who started 
as an upholsterer 40 years ago, is 
“from the old school.” He works 
like a couturier, constructing a 
form and doing a mock-up of the 
draperies in calico. An expert in the 
English country house look, he also 
takes on private clients (including 
the duchess of York and Oprah 
Winfrey). Leonard Carter & Part- 
ners, 37 Shuttleworth Rd., Battersea, 
London SW11; 44-171-228-6676. 








































Rose Tarlow—Melrose 
House fabrics Bamboo, 
above, and Petite Check 


chosen to display furniture in 
quiet finishes and fabrics in 
subtle palettes. “People in the 
A Michael Taylor chair, 
left, at the new Scher- 
ping West showroom 


Northwest seem to like under- 
stated and quiet interiors so that 
the furnishings don’t compete 


c 

5 
m 
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with the extraordinary views,” 
says West. Scherping West, 
2101 Ninth Ave., Seattle, WA 
98121; 206/405-4500. 
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® Grey Watkins and Fonthill 

The combined New York show- 
rooms of Grey Watkins and 
Fonthill (212/755-6700) have re- 
cently begun to represent diverse 
lines of furniture and antiques, 


including J. F. Chen from Los 
Angeles and Rupert Cavendish 
Antiques from London, but their 
own fabrics are still a unique at- 


traction. Havana is a cotton-and- 
silk weave from Grey Watkins 


® Kneedler-Fauchére 

The 1920s-inspired La Collec- 
tion Parisienne from Glant, 

the textile firm in Seattle that 
is represented by Kneedler- 
Fauchére in Los Angeles 
(310/855-1313) and Hines in 
New York (212/754-5880), in- 
cludes Jazz, a geometric design 
with alternating raised pile and 
flat weave, and Chevron Fleuri 
(left). Both fabrics are woven 
on an antique tapestry loom. 


@ Edelman 

The Shagreen Collection from 
Edelman’s leather line (212/751- 
3339) simulates the sharkskin 
that was popular in the Art 
Déco and Moderne periods. 
Edelman’s shagreen (left)— 
intended for upholstery and 
wallcoverings—has the nubbly 
surface of its prototype. It comes 
in tan, beige, green and a black 
that’s appropriately called Caviar. 
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Havana, left, from 
Grey Watkins and 
Fonthill’s Dara, below 





showing large palm fronds in a 
changeable gold on a plum-col- 
ored background. Luberon, a tuft- 
ed double-weave cotton print, 
has pastoral scenes surrounded 
by wreaths of roses in shades of 
green on a white ground. The 
royal Indian procession in 
Fonthill’s Dara is printed on 
cotton with a background color 
of saffron, chocolate or white. 


® Bradford Stewart Furniture 
Based in northern California, 
Bradford Stewart Furniture 
(510/835-1365) has been popular 
over the years with designers 
such as Sally Sirkin Lewis and 
Luis Ortega. Some of the new 
pieces update traditional styles of 
metal furniture that can be used 
both indoors and outside. The 
Wide Arc chair has an Art Déco 
























® Pranich 

“T love luxury items from the ’40s_ 
and ’50s,” says Entourage L.A. 
designer Charles T: Mahew. So 
naturally, his new collection of 
lamps (below), at Pranich in 
New York (212/980-6173) and 

in Chicago (312/755-1820) and 

at the Bradbury Collection in Los | 
Angeles (310/657-3940), consists — 
of gold bases in various shapes. 





feel, with its quarter-circle arms 
and vertically slatted back. Avail- _ 
able in satin black or mineral 
bronze, which has a greenish 
tone, the chair comes with a 
matching ottoman. The All Met- | 
al dining chair, in a mineral-green 
finish, is reminiscent of the 
chairs one rents in Paris parks; 
it has pencil-thin arched arms 
and a horizontally slatted back. 0 

















Bradford Stewart’s 
Wide Arc chair and 
ottoman in metal 
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Its quite an investment, but its value can increase overnight. 


Kor anyone who can’t afford to get stuck —_ cated that it’s taken up reading. sates for practically any ride condition 
at home, there’s nothing more valuable The road, that is. Winding. Wet. Or And its interior, with sumptuous 
than a Range Rover. washed out. It instantaneously compen- leather seating and elegant walnut trim, is 


Its permanent four-wheel drive doesn’t 
___ blink in the face of a blizzard. Its four- 
channel all-terrain ABS helps you stop 
even when the snow hasn't. And its 


one place where we British, fortunately, 
haven't shown any restraint. 

So call 1-SOO-FINE 4WD or visit us at 
www. Best4x4.LandRover.com 





four-wheel electronic traction control lets ” Needless to say, the Range Rover is one 
mn > : cng a , 
you get to your dinner party without SOG? purchase decision you'll want to sleep on 
. ~ v 7 ‘2 
becoming the Donner party. ‘ Atter all, that’s when the benefits ot 


In fact, the Range Rover is so sophisti- 


— 


owning one really start to accumulate 
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Lee-Michaels 


FINE JEWELRY ¢ DISTINCTIVE GIFTS 
Your Sentiments Exactly. 
Toll Free 1-800-543-4367 
Louisiana: New Orleans Lakeside Shopping Center 504-832-0000 Baton Rouge Mall of Louisiana 225-766-6000 


The Mall at Cortana 225-926-4644 Shreveport Mall St. Vincent 318-222-2929 Lafayette Acadiana Mall 318-981-8071 
\labama; Mobile Springdale Mall 334-473-3000 Mississippi: Jackson Northpark Mall 601-957-6100 
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